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Editor  &  Publisher 


The  winner  and 


There's  one  good  way  to  get  a  fix  on 
how  a  newspaper  is  doing.  Ask  people 
who  know  about  newspapers  to  judge  it 
head  to  head  with  its  competition.  Like 
they  do  in  the  Illinois  AP  competition. 

Chicago  Today  was  the  only  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  to  win  two  first  place 
newswriting  awards  in  this  year's  com¬ 
petition.  Our  photogs  also  won  a  pair  of 
awards  for  their  camera  work. 


new  champion. 

Congratulations  to  our  award-winning 
staffers:  Aviation/space  editor  Peter 
Reich,  reporter  Jeff  Lyon,  photographers 
Steve  Lasker  and  Ed  Wagner. 

Their  efforts  prove  more  than  any  of 
our  words  that  Chicago's  new  evening 
newspaper  is  doing  quite  well,  thank  you. 

Chicago  Today 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S 
3ni  RANKED  METRO  AREA 
DOMINATED  BY 
CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS. 


Saratoga 


Rensselaer 


With  the  acquisition  of  the  Schenecteady  Union^Star,  now  pul> 
fished  in  conjunction  with  the  evening  Knickerbock^  News,  the 
national  advertiser  can  effectively  cover  4-county  Metrofand 
at  a  single  package  rate  daily  or  Sunday, 

DAILY  pOMBIN  ATION  COVERAGE 


County 

loss  M  111  ^  SSyl 

III  j 

ALBANY 

293,500 

89% 

SCHENECTADY 

164,700 

54% 

liiii  jii'  .  ,. 

TROY  (Rensselaer) 

156,200 

36% 

SARATOGA 

107,500 

22% 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

The  Times  Union 


EVENING 

The  Knickerbocker  News  •  Union  Star 


I 


THE  HEWST  NEWSPAKRS  in  AtUANY  •  Represented  Nationelty  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


diiferent 


x-:\‘ 


X. 


Our  newspapers 
come  big  and 
small  and  in- 
between. 
You’d  never 
know  we’re 
related.  Our 
ideas  are  as 
different  as 
our  neck¬ 


ties,  our  talents  unique.  You 
won’t  find  a  pigeonhole  to  fit 
us,  or  a  label  to  describe  us  all. 

Wherever  Knight  People 
work— from  Detroit  to  Miami, 
from  Akron  to  Charlotte  to 
Macon  to  Tallahassee— each 
of  our  newspapers  speaks  its 
mind  with  its  own  voice,  to  its 
own  readers. 

But  there  is  also  a  strong 
resemblance. 

We  each  worry  — about 


readers,  and  how  we  can  help 
them.  About  cities,  and  how 
to  serve  them.  About  news¬ 
papers,  and  how  to  make  ours 
still  better. 

We’re  like  that  — nearly 
5,000  of  us  who  work  for  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  the  big 
ones,  the  little  ones,  the  in- 
betweens. 

Diversity  is  our  strength  and 
individuality  our  trademark. 


Knight  Newspapers  Incorporated 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press— Macon  News— Macon  Telegraph— Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 


we  were  freezing 
at  110°  in  the  shade 


Maintaining  boundary  areas  around 
an  excavation  for  a  newspaper  plant 
in  downtown  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  sub- 
soil  conditions  prohibited  the  use  of  the  usual  sheet 
piling  demanded  innovative  engineering  capabilities. 
Soil  freezing  was  suggested.  This  would  effectively 
hold  the  perimeters  of  the  excavation  area  in 
perfect  safety  —  without  sheet  piling  —  and  in 
110° F  temperatures. 

The  idea  was  part  of  a  total  engineering  systems 
layout  and  architectural  plan  created  by  Chas.  T. 
Main,  Inc.  for  expansion  of  the  Phoenix  Newspaper 
Building  housing  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Solutions  to  such  specialized  engineering  problems 
reflect  MAIN's  innovative  engineering  capabilities. 


AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN,  INC 
Sngineers 


441  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02116  (617)  262-3200 

1301  E.  Morehead  Street,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28204  (704)  37S-1735 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 


26— National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Se  ninar, 
Los  Angeles. 

26- Nov.  7 — API  Seminar  for  Investigative  Reporters.  Columbia  Univirsity. 
New  York. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Parker  House,  Boston 

27-29 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Beverly 
Hilton  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

27- 31 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Washington  Hilton.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  I 

28—  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Seminar. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

30— National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Seminar. 
St.  Louis. 

30- Nov.  2 — Florida  Press  Association.  Gainesville. 

31- Nov.  I — Florida  NAE  Meeting.  Cape  Kennedy. 

31-Nov.  2 — California  Press  Women.  Sheraton-Universal  Hotel,  Universal 
City,  North  Hollywood. 


NOVEMBER 


I — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Seminar. 
New  York  City. 

1-2— Texas  Press  Association  Offset  Clinic.  Hill  Country  Press,  Fredericks¬ 
burg. 

1-2 — Ohio  Associated  Press  Society.  Akron,  Ohio. 

7-8 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Ad  Executives.  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

7-9 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Men.  Downtowner.  Denver. 

B— United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors  of  Wisconsin.  New  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center,  Milwaukee. 

9-13 — Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors  Meeting.  Dorado 
Beach  Hotel,  Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

9-14 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute-Management  Seminar.  Penn  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

9- 21 — API  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

10- 12 — RIT  Composition  Systems  Seminar.  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center. 
Rochester. 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  South  in  American  Politics.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 

12- 15— Sigma  Delta  Chi.  El  Cortez,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

13- 14 — Now  Jersey  Press  Association.  Molly  Pitcher  Inn,  Red  Bank. 

14-  Florida  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Four  Ambassadors 
Hotel,  Miami. 

15-  United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors  of  Indiana.  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  Building,  Indianapolis. 

16- 19 — ^blic  Relations  Society  of  America.  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los 
Angelos. 

16-19— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Ra. 

16-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course.  Oklahoma 
City. 

22—  Texas  Press  Association  Nows  Clinic.  Inn  of  the  Golden  West,  Odessa. 

23 —  Missouri-Kansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Association. 
Muehlebach  Hotel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

29- 30— Arizona  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association.  Phoenix.  , 

30- De6.  12 — API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  eir-  I 

culation).  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City.  5 


DECEMBER 


5-6— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 
15-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  Innovations  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 


JANUARY,  1970 

4-16 — API  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

1 1-14— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Skyline 
Hotel.  Ottawa,  Canada. 

15-16 — NJPA's  48th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  and  Best  Newspaper  Con-  J 
test.  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

18-30— API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors  (newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Regency  Hyatt 
House,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Washingtonians  really  love 
their  food.  To  an  extent  that, 
although  they  live  in  the  eighth 
largest  market  in  the  U.S., 
they’ve  spent  and  eaten 
Washington  right  up  to  number 
2  position  for  annual  household 
expenditures  in  food  stores  and 
number  1,  among  major  markets, 
for  yearly  family  purchases  in 
supermarkets.  There’s  always 
something  cooking  in  the  capital. 


First  in  circulation . .  .first  in  adivrtisinft . .  .first  in  auvrds. 


A  member  of  Newspaper  1 


by:  Central  Sawyer.  Fersuton.  Walker  Financial  ^ifant  Webb 
HiteU  C  Reaartt  Metropolitan  Publishers  Representatives,  inc  Cemics 
h.  Rotairavure  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Internatienal  Inter- 
lal  Herald  Tribune.  Paris  Tbe  United  Kingdom.  Europe  and  ir>d>a.  Antonie 
rotta,  Rome  Italy:  Media  Representatives  Inc..  Manila.  Tokyo  Tbe  Far 
Epoch  Publicity  Asency.  Taipei  Taiwan.  Parker  Associated  Representa- 
(Pty)  Ltd,  Sydney  Australia:  C.  K.  Beckett.  Auckland  New  Zealand, 
nque/  Simom.  Perea  y  Cia.  Menco  City;  Menco 


WREX-TV  OF  ROCKFORD, 
ILLINOIS  HAS  BEEN  SOLD 
BY  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
TO  GILMORE  BROADCASTING 
CORP.  FOR  $6,850,000 


The  transaction  was  handled 
by  the  undersigned. 

BLACKBURN 

&  Company^  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  CATV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 

■  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  ■  CHICAGO 

1725  K  Strefl,  .\.lf  .  j;{3  \\  Michigan  Ave. 

■  Rd.  ■  BEVERLY  HILLS 

.\.E.  9465  ff  iUhire  Blvd. 


in  tintinnabulation*  the  t  is  small,  but 

inTeletype 

it*s  always  a  cap . . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
Identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in;  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,"  or  "Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 


% 


10 


umn 


THE  NEVADA  STATE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  BULLETIN  ays 
that  sooner  or  later  the  question  of  nudity  has  to  be  faced  by 
newspaper  publishers,  “at  least  if  present  trends  continue.” 
“Nudity  is  becoming  a  new  issue  in  ads,”  says  tbe  Bulletin. 
“Readership  studies  show  that  nudes  are  great  attention  getters 
in  ads,  so  a  tendency  has  developed  for  use  of  nudes  by  more 
advertisers  for  that  purpose.  Advertisers  call  it  art.  Newspapers 
may  soon  have  to  decide  what  to  call  it  and  what  to  do  altout 
printing  such  ads.”  {We  can't  wait!)  ...  A  READER  asked 
the  Chicago  Tribune  if  their  Mailbag  editor  was  the  “same  guy 
who  writes  all  those  nasty  little  comments  about  the  movies  in 
the  back  of  the  paper’s  weekend  TV  Week?”  “No,”  wrote  the 
Trib.  “Harriet  Choice  writes  all  those  nasty  comments.  It’s  our 
joh^  to  correct  her  spelling.  Sometimes  she’s  really  bad  and 
1  that’s  when  we  get  nasty.” 


.SNAPPY  SHOT 
Tile  movie  fans  were  furious 
To  see  that  photog  fellow. 

He  showed  he  wasn’t  curious— 

.She  showed  she  wasn’t  yellow. 
— A1  Cioodman 


“HOWZABOUT  A  STP  (Stop  the  Presses!)  Club?”  asks  Vee  Bush. 
“To  qualify,  members  need  only  to  have  actually  heard  ‘Stop 
the  Presses!’  shouted.”  She  says  she  only  heard  the  historic 
shout  once,  when  she  was  women’s  page  editor  of  The  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.M.)  Tribune  when  a  cutline  reading  “Crack  Horsewoman” 
came  out  in  print  with  the  “S”  missing. 

*  *  * 

KRLSTINA  METCALF  writes  that  “we  all  know  there  are  some 
wonderfully  efficient  newspaper  carriers.  But  after  three  months  of 
a  succession  of  paper  boys  (and  girls)  and  sporadic  delivery  of 
my  favorite  paper,  (CENSORED),  it  is  time  for  a  formal  state- 


TO  SOMEONE  SWEET  IN  CIRCULATION; 

You’ve  spared  me  endless  aggravation. 

You’ve  eased  my  life  by  being  soft, 
no  matter  how  the  readers  scoffed. 

My  heart  would  break  if  given  proof 
that  you  would  ever  raise  the  roof 
with  some  poor  kid  in  dungarees, 
who  tries  so  very  hard  to  please. 

<  Why,  boredom  would  crash  in,  the  victor. 

The  world  would  lose  one  swell  predictor 

if  you  tore  into  what’s-his-name 

and  spoiled  our  lovely  guessing  game. 

Your  carriers'  all  shapes  and  sizei^— 
have  graced  my  life  with  such  surprises: 

Will  it  be  there  or  will  it  not? 

And  if  it’  there,  will  it  be  hot? 

Ohhh  joy,  will  I  read  twice  what’s  new? 

(A  Thursday  paper  Friday,  too!) 

Dear  sweet  someone  in  Circulation, 

I  had  to  tell  the  situation. 

Tho  you  may  hear  you're  lax  or  strange. 

To  me  you’re  sweet— Don’t  ever  change! 

«  *  • 

WHILE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  NEWSPAPER  BOYS.  Oct.  11 
was  National  Newspaper  Boy  Day  (as  any  reader  of  E&P  will 
tell  you).  AL  (fOODM.\N,  who  penned  the  aforementioned 
“.Snappy  .Shot”  limerick,  wrote  this  tribute  to  them: 

*  *  * 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  ONE 
Of  all  the  papers'  people 

The  publishers  employ, 

TTiere's  none  who’s  more  important 
Than  one— the  paper  boy. 

If  he  did  not  deliver 

The  finished  product  wrought. 

Then  all  the  work  of  others 

Would  surely  be  for  naught. 

EDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER  for  October  25,  1969 
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The  Syracuse  Supermarket  is 
\  open,  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
I  a  week,  in  15  counties.  Shop 
j  it.  through  The  Syracuse 
Newspapers.  Look  at  these 
specials:  Now  in  stock — 
1 .7  million  consumers;  buying 
customers  with  over  $4.1  billion 
in  spendable  income.  It’s  yours, 
twice  a  day  and  all  day  Sunday. 
Arriving  now.  Youngsters  by  the  ^ 
thousands.  New  customers, 
demands  and  business  are 
being  added  daily  to  an 
already  fast-paced  economy. 

In  the  Syracuse  metro  market  q9 
alone,  effective  buying 

income  will  exceed  $2.1  5  f  v 

billion  in  1970.  Bonus  '^1 

bus/ness.  A  completely  new  ^  M 

downtown,  with  two  brand  ^ 
new  major  department  stores 
up  and  open;  another  building. 

SThrpe  new  skyscrapers.  Retail 
sales  which  will  exceed  $1  billion 
in  1970.  Plus  ...  a  Syracuse 
business  area  that's  big,  fat  and 
growing.  With  super  highways 
bringing  the  customers  in  from 
the  whole  supermarket.  Wew 
products?  This  is  the  number 
one*  test  market.  One-stop 
shopping?  Yours,  every  day, 
through  the  pages  of  The 
Syracuse  Newspapers,  the  one 
medium  that  covers  more  homes 
than  any  other  in  this,  the  50th  metro  market — 100%  of 
Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County,  82%  of  the  3-county 
metro  market  and  53%  of  the  15-county  regional  market. 
^hop  tne  Syracuse  Supermarket.  Buy  The  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers.  Now  with  hi-fi,  Spectacolor  and  Empire  roto  .  .  . 
offering  you  whatever  it  takes  to  sell  people. 


3-County  Metro  15-County  Region 

648,400  •  1,673,600 

192,230  489,860 

$1,858,090,000  $4,494,495,000 

1,057,343,000  2,664,026,000 

258,077,000  618,520,000 

31,913,000  73,533,000 

211.787,000  522,894,000 

!  161,308,000  355,851,000 

64,817,000  171.043.000 

tSource:  SRDS  CM  Data  1-1-69 


Syracuse  Market! 

Population 

Households 

C.S.I. 

T.R.S. 

Food  Sales 
Drug  Sales 
Automotive 
General  Merchandise 
Filling  Station  Sales 


•As  confirmed  by  a  continuing  study  made  by  Selling  Research,  Inc  . 
Burgoyne  Grocery  and  Drug  Index,  Inc.,  and  documented  by  Sales 
Management  magazine. 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers 

Herald-Journal,  evening  Posl-Standa'd  morning 

Herald  American.  Post-Standard,  Sunday 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Editor  €1.  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Reb«rf  U.  Brown  Jamot  Wright  Brown 

Publithor  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Etoard,  1912-1959 


CWter  Ifonber,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Greulationa 
Member,  Americaa 
Butinem  Preu  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1969 — 2;,4S5 
Renewal  Rate  73.37% 


Is  press  being  ^used?^ 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


)enk.in  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
and  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  can 
be  tounted  u|K)n  to  deliver  with  regularity  a  bell-ringing  speech  about 
the  newspaper  business  and  the  communications  industry. 

He  made  “.Mghanistanism”  a  household  word  among  editorial 
writers  when  before  the  -\merican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
1948  he  lambasted  them  for  failure  to  comment  critically  and  con¬ 
structively  about  local  issues  for  fear  of  alienating  some  readers  and 
officials  but  of  editorializing  with  great  courage  about  things  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

“The  tragic  fact  is  that  many  an  editorial  writer  can’t  hit  a  short- 
range  target.  He’s  hell  on  distance.’’  Jones  was  right. 

Then  in  1961  before  the  Inland  Daily  Press  .\ssociation,  followed 
by  another  talk  in  1962  to  ASNE,  he  suggested  that  the  nation’s  moral 
climate  had  “reached  the  stomach-turning  point’’  and  asketl  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspa[>ers — “How  about  raising  a  little  hell?’’  Not  too  many 
people  were  listening.  If  more  editors  had  followed  his  atlvice  the 
downward  plunge  of  the  moral  climate  since  then  might  not  have 
been  so  pronounced. 

There  were  lots  of  Jones  speeches  in  between  those,  but  his  latest 
is  another  call  to  arms.  His  charge  is  that  the  nation’s  press  is  being 
used  skillfully  by  those  who  would  tear  down  our  institutions: 

“I  believe  the  reporter  who  ignores  the  distinguished  speaker  in¬ 
vited  to  the  university  platform  and  who  occupies  himself  with  inter¬ 
viewing  the  storm  trooj)ers  who  tried  to  take  over  the  stage  is  not 
entirely  guiltless  of  a  breakdown  of  the  teaching  system.  Nor  is  his 
boss. 

“Let  20,000  patriotic  .Americans  march  down  P'ifth  .Avenue.  Let 
400,000  citizens  cheer  them  from  the  curbs.  And  let  100  bearded 
Marxists  try  to  block  the  march  somewhere  up  town.  What  happens? 
NBC,  CBS  and  .ABC  and  all  the  news  reporters  and  photographers 
rush  to  the  spot  and  give  the  impression  that  all  New  York  erupted  in 
fury  that  someone  dared  show  the  flag. 

“Is  this  telling  it  like  it  is?  Or  is  this  a  sucker  game?  The  technique 
is  calculated,  polished  and  being  used  with  increasing  frequency. 
Isn’t  it  time  there  was  a  statute  of  limitations  on  our  stupidity?  .  .  .  . 


With  which  hat  baan  margad:  Tha  Journaliit 
attabihhad  March  22,  IB84;  Nawtpapardoai 
attablithad  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Estata 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publithor,  Juno  29, 
1901;  Advartiting,  January  22,  1925. 

Exocutiva  Editor:  Joroma  H.  Walker 

Attociata  Editort:  Pauline  Ettlingar,  Newton  H. 
Fulbright,  Donald  W.  Malay,  Susan  Rosen¬ 
baum,  Craig  Tomkinton. 
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“If  we  permit  the  institution  of  a  free  press  to  be  usetl  by  those 
who  can  hardly  wait  for  the  day  when  a  free  press  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted,  then  we  participate  in  our  own  execution.’’ 

Any  demonstration,  riot  or  protest  gathering  can  command  press 
coverage  rf  projrerly  organized.  There  is  a  telephone  number  with  a 
recorded  message  in  New  York  City  maintained  by  dissident  groups 
announcing  where  the  next  action  will  be.  It  is  used  as  much  by  the 
pres',  as  by  the  participants. 

There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  what  Jones  said.  Srxiologists  have  called 
it  the  press  over-reaction  to  crisis  news.  Is  anylrody  listetiing? 

ED 
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A  SCHOOLMAN’S  VIEW 

The  age  of  school  board  secrecy  is  just 
about  over.  Schoolmen  are  facing  a  more 
greatlv  involved  and  questioning  public 
IS  tax  payers  begin  to  look  more  and  more 
'judiciously  upon  the  growing  local  cost 
of  public  education. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  the 
recent  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
“Freedom  of  Information  Questionnaire” 
on  secrecy  involving  boards  of  education 
somewhat  disarmed  editors  when  only  5 
of  55  responses  indicated  that  their  “in¬ 
formation  from  and  about  the  local  school 
board  was  ‘seriously  impeded.’  ”  (E&P 
September  20). 

While  we  may  be  inclined  to  read  sym¬ 
pathetically  the  ME’s  responses  that  “34 
(editors  I  reported  ‘occasional  or  slight 
difficulties’  ”  in  getting  information  from 
boards  of  education,  we  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  pass  without  sharing  some  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  isue. 

Having  been  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
(as  a  reporter  with  the  Woodbury  Daily 
Times  (N.J.)  and  as  a  school  PR  man) 

1  must  state  at  the  onset  that  I  don’t 
feel  comfortable  making  sweeping  gen¬ 
eralities  about  school  boards  nor  do  I  en¬ 
joy  any  less  discomfort  speaking  for  tbe 
fourth  estate.  However,  I  have  no  compas¬ 
sion  for  school  boards  that  avoid  com¬ 
munication  with  the  press.  I  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  boards  that  are  attacked  editor¬ 
ially  for  situations  that  they  create  and  I 
have  no  reservation  about  condemning 
boards  of  education  that  play  ostrich  with 
the  hole  in  the  ground  regarding  press 
relations. 

Boards  of  education  have  an  obligation 
to  make  public  information  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  their  citizens  and  using  the  press 
as  the  vehicle  of  that  availability  is  cer¬ 
tainly  appropriate.  Boards  that  hide  “pub¬ 
lic  information”  in  the  secrecy  of  “ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions”  deserve  public  castema- 
tion.  Boards  reluctant  to  be  open,  honest 
and  candid  in  their  decision  making 
process  are  entitled  to  all  the  anxiety  they 
engender  from  the  press. 

However,  let  this  not  be  a  sweeping 
condemnation  for  the  Board’s  executive 
session.  There  is  business  to  conduct  out¬ 
side  of  “public  information” — personnel 
problems,  strategy  for  community  issues, 
difference  of  opinions  on  controversial 
topics  and  simply  an  opportunity  for  board 
meml)ers  to  let  their  hair  down  (voice  a 
4  ‘"danim”  or  a  “hell”)  and  react  to  one 
another  without  an  audience — they  are 
human  too. 

In  response  to  the  ME’s  last  question 
calling  for  advice  on  how  to  combat  the 
subversion  of  records.  I  have  only  one 
opinion — any  Board  that  is  foolish  enough 
to  do  so,  should  be  publicly  censured  by  the 
pres^. 

.A'iide  from  that  nasty  situation,  there 
arc  ■iome  things  that  editors  can  do  to 
improve  and  sustain  better  relationships 
with  boards  of  education.  These  sugges¬ 
tions  are  based  on  the  belief  that  news- 
■nen  want  to  improve  and  sustain  good 
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working  relationships  with  boards,  which 
generally,  I  believe  is  true. 

Editors  might  consider  the  following 
suggestions; 

1.  Work  through  established  channels 
for  school  information. 

Most  boards  of  education  have  estab¬ 
lished  channels  of  information.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  identify  these  channels  and  use 
them  as  sources  of  information.  For  small¬ 
er  school  systems  that  prime  resource  is 
the  Superintendent  or  chief  school  officer. 

In  larger  school  systems,  community  re¬ 
lations  officers  or  information  service  of¬ 
fices  may  serve  as  the  press’  prime  source 
of  information.  Most  metropolitan  systems 
have  a  division  for  press  relations.  These 
channels  should  be  identified  by  editors 
and  used  for  their  intended  purposes. 

2.  Respect  the  Board’s  spokesmen  pro¬ 
cedures. 

In  most  school  systems  only  the  board 
president  speaks  “for  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation”.  While  individual  board  members 
may  be  entitled  to  speak  for  themselves, 
editors  should  avoid  the  pinch  of  ex¬ 
pressing  these  opinions  as  “official  board 
views.” 

3.  Remember  board  policies  and  per¬ 
sonalities  change. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  editors  or  re¬ 
porters  to  judge  a  current  board  of  ed¬ 
ucation  on  the  actions  or  decisions  of  a 
previous  board.  An  irritating  board  rela¬ 
tionship  ten  years  ago,  could  very  well 
be  an  obstacle  to  a  healthy  relationship 
today. 

4.  Avoid  using  students  as  prime  sources 
of  information. 

In  an  age  when  student  unrest  and  ac 
tivism  is  moving  into  the  American  high 
school  there  are  numerous  opportunities 
for  newsmen  to  pit  students  against  school¬ 
men.  Here,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
important  criteria  should  be  one  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  While  reporters  must  be  fair 
and  unbiased  in  their  coverage  of  news¬ 
worthy  situation,  they  should  remember 
that  schoolmen  are  held  responsible  for 
their  statements  in  the  community,  where¬ 
as  the  students  are  not.  The  press’  ability 
to  incite  is  an  awesome  responsibility  that 
editors  should  hold  in  continuous  aware¬ 
ness. 

5.  Give  school  news  a  fair  shake. 

There  are  many  exciting  things  happen¬ 
ing  in  schools  today  from  a  constructive 
view  that  says  much  about  how  great  kids 
are  today.  The  minority  of  students  hooked 
on  pot  and  experimenting  with  sex,  for 
instance,  makes  better  copy  but  the  other 
aspects  of  school  life  deserve  far  more 
public  attention  and  amplification. 

6.  Work  with  schoolmen  and  offer  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  they  can  improve  press  re¬ 
lationships. 

Most  school  boards  and  educators  want 
good  relations  with  newsmen.  If  your  re¬ 
lationship  with  local  schools  are  far  un¬ 
der  your  expectations  or  desires,  why  not 
call  the  chief  school  officer  and  the  board 
president  and  sit  down  with  them  and 
offer  some  constructive  advice?  They’ll 
appreciate  your  interest  and  efforts. 

7.  Give  schools  all  ethical  considerations 
offered  to  others  in  your  daily  relation¬ 
ships. 

With  apology  to  the  vast  majority  of 
editors  and  reporters  that  continually 
practice  good  press  ethics,  I  must  remind 
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the  small  minority  that  violation  of  “off 
the  record  statements”,  jumping  release 
times  and  “axe-grinding”  doesn’t  go  very 
far  down  the  road  to  good  school-press  re¬ 
lationships. 

8.  Last,  but  not  least — Be  patient  with 
educators’  insensitivity. 

Schoolmen  and  board  members  don’t 
think  like  newsmen.  They  live  in  their 
own  world  and  have  little  sensitivity  for 
the  pressures  of  the  fourth  estate.  City 
desk  editors  must  remember  to  be  patient 
with  their  ignorance.  Practice  a  little 
tolerance  and  much  tact  in  day-to-day  re¬ 
lationships. 

R.  Seymoi’r  Smith 

Williamsville,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  Smith  is  coordinator  of  School- 
Comunity  Relations,  Williamsville  Central 
School  District.) 

*  *  * 

NAMES  ON  LETTERS 

The  Fremont  News-Messenger  policy  of 
requiring  publication  of  names  on  letters 
is  not  new.  The  Leader  in  Coming  has 
followed  it  for  years. 

We  believe  the  readers  are  entitled  to 
know  whose  views,  attacks  and  tirades  they 
are  reading.  Publication  of  names  gives 
more  substance  to  the  comments.  Also, 
how  about  the  old  bugaboo  that  editors 
write  letters  to  themselves,  publish  same 
and  say  what  a  big  boy  am  I? 

Such  a  policy  creates  a  more  honest 
rather  than  domineering  newspaper.  In 
this  age  of  “tell  it  like  it  is”  what  is 
wrong  with  knowing  “who  it  is”  that  is 
doing  the  telling? 

George  H.  Bevan 

Editor, 

Corning  (N.Y.)  Leader 

*  imiimKiimnii'Mi’iiii  ■  'iivunMit'ii'viiiiitiitiiiiiiiniii 

Short  Takes 

They  plan  to  visit  the  TV  A  Damn 
in  Tennessee — Tribune  Chronicle,  War¬ 
ren,  Ohio. 

*  •  * 

Point  Pleasant  band  boo.sers  are  now 
in  the  process  of  laying  blocks  and  in¬ 
stalling  lights  for  the  new  band  build¬ 
ing — Athetis  (O.)  .Messenger. 

«  *  * 

The  w'edding  was  a.  traditionally  beau¬ 
tiful  one.  So  was  the  birde — Chicago 
Telenews. 

*  *  * 

(Criminal  Cases)  State  of  Mo.  vs. 
H.  C.  W.  Selling  liquor  without  a 
license.  Fried  by  jury  and  found  guilty 
as  charged — Pulaski  County  Democrat, 

Waynesville,  Mo. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  J.  N.  received  word  of  her  ma¬ 
terial  grandmother  of  Salinas,  Calif. — 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

*  *  * 

Alitalia  needs  the  approval  of  both 
ihe  Italian  and  U.  S.  governments  before 
the  new  rat  can  go  into  effect — Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel. 

«  *  « 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Way  bigger.  Maybe  that’s  why 
there’s  so  much  bread  to  win  there, 
(New  York  is  where  advertising 
agencies  control  the  majority  of 
U.S.  advertising  dollars.)  Get  some 
of  it  for  yourself.  The  way  The 
Dallas  Times  Herald  does. 

With  a  regular  campaign  on  the 
Advertising  News  Page  of  The  New 
York  Times ...  the  marketplace 
for  New  York  agencymen.  Call: 

Bob  Czufin,  Media  Advertising, 
(212)  556-1455.  To  try  for 
the  whole  loaf. 

|3ork  Simes 

sells  space  in  New  York 


New  York 

is  bigger  than 

a  breadbox. 
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Cowles  stock  climbs  $2 


October  25,  1969 


Suffolk  Sun  ends  three-year 
struggle  on  Long  Island 


I 


I  By  Newton  H.  Fulbri^ht 

I  Employes  of  the  Suffolk  Sun 
had  Ix’en  nervous  since  mid-sum¬ 
mer.  The  paper,  founded  by 
Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  on 
November  21,  1966 — right  after 
the  demise  of  three  leading  New 
York  metropolitan  dailies — had 
been  losing  money,  and  its 
troubles  seemed  to  be  piling  up. 
But  when  the  news  came  at  4 
o’clock  Friday  afternoon,  Oct. 
18,  the  little  group  of  employes 
busy  with  the  Saturday  morning 
edition  was  caught  by  surprise. 

The  announcement  that  the 
Sun  w'as  ceasing  publication 
with  the  Saturday  morning  is¬ 
sue  was  sudden  and  stunning. 

Gardner  Cowles,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Cowles  Communications, 
made  the  first  announcement  in 
New  York  following  a  30  min¬ 
ute  board  meeting  at  the  com¬ 
pany  headquarters,  488  Madison 
Avenue. 

Moments  later,  in  the  Sun’s 
modern  one-story  building  at  303 
Marcus  Boulevard,  Deer  Park, 
Long  Island,  Gardner  (Pat) 
Cowles  3d,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper,  read  a 
one-page  statement  to  a  group 
of  about  25  employes  that  said 
in  substance:  “Tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing’s  edition  will  be  the  last  pub¬ 
lished.” 

The  Sun  had  lost  more  than  $6 
million  during  the  two  years  and 
11  months  of  its  operation,  and 
had  “severely  depressed  the 
earnings  of  it’s  parent  company, 
Crowles  Communications,  Inc.,” 
Interest  rates  were  up,  and 
“higher  operating  costs”  lay 
ahead. 

Printers  surprised 

No  group  of  employes  was 
more  surprised  than  the  90  men 
of  Local  916  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  about  half 
of  whom  were  at  work  in  the 
i  composing  room  when  the  news 
came.  On  Tuesday  they  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  terms  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract,  and  had  just  sent  the 
document  to  the  printers. 

“Now  we’ve  got  to  recall  it,” 
said  Jack  Douglas,  president  of 
the  local.  “We  feel  that  the  car¬ 
pet  has  been  pulled  out  from  un¬ 
der  us.  This  is  one  time  you 
can't  blame  the  union  for  the 
death  of  a  newspaper.” 

Douglas  blamed  “mismanage¬ 
ment  from  the  beginning.”  but 
said  things  had  begun  to  look 


up,  especially  in  the  mechanical 
end,  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Downs,  the  production 
manager  hired  less  than  a  year 
ago  from  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post. 

“Downs  knew  what  he  was  do¬ 
ing,”  Douglas  said.  “He  came  in 
here  and  kicked  this  place  apart 
and  was  putting  it  together  so 
it  would  work.  He  was  about  the 
seventh  production  manager 
they  hired.”  He  described 
Downs’  predecessors  as  “kids 
with  a  head  full  of  ideas  but  no 
experience  in  the  newspaper 
business.” 

“What  this  paper  needed, 
from  top  to  bottom,”  Douglas 
said,  “was  experienced  news¬ 
paper  people  like  Henry  Downs.” 

Cowles  Communications  closed 
1%  up  on  Friday  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and 
opened  Monday  with  an  upsurge 
that  saw  19,100  shares  traded 
during  the  first  hour  and  25 
minutes.  The  forenoon  gain  was 
about  $4,  but  afternoon  declines 
left  Cowles  with  a  net  of  only 
five-eights  for  the  day — still  a 
$2  gain  since  Friday. 

Blamed  for  loMee 

The  Sun  was  blamed  for  the 
losses  the  company  had  sus¬ 
tained  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  statement  released  by 
Gardner  Cowles  said:  “Because 
Cowles  Communications  charged 
off  its  losses  as  incurred  rather 
than  amortizing  them  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  newspaper 
has  severely  depressed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  earnings,  causing  it  to 
operate  unprofitably  in  1968. 
The  company  had  recently  re¬ 
duced  its  quarterly  dividend 
from  12%  cents  to  5  cents  (per 
share) .” 

Cowles  added: 

“The  Suffolk  Sun  had  been 
growing  slowly  in  circulation 
(73,000),  but  rapidly  in  adver¬ 
tising  volume.  The  paper’s  los¬ 
ses  were  gradually  declining; 
however,  we  had  to  project  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  operating  costs 
ahead.  Because  of  this,  we  con¬ 
cluded  the  newspaper  could  not 
be  operated  profitably  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  would  require 
considerable  amounts  of  addi¬ 
tional  working  capital. 

“Because  of  current  high  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  the  somewhat 


uncertain  economic  outlook  for 
the  immediate  future,  we  did  not 
feel  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  stockholders  of  Cowles 
Communications  to  make  the  ad¬ 
ditional  outlays  required.” 

A  company  executive  said  that 
if  you  were  “a  one-man  opera¬ 
tion  and  answerable  only  to 
yourself  you  could  carry  on  a 
venture  of  this  sort  so  long  as 
your  pocketbook  and  nerves  held 
out.  Unfortunately — from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Suffolk  Sun — 
w’e  are  a  public-owned  corpora¬ 
tion  and  answerable  to  our 
stockholders.” 

The  same  spokesman  said  that 
1968  losses  of  Cowles  Commun¬ 
ications  was  $2.9  million,  and 
that  this  loss  was  attributed  to 
the  Sun’s  deficit  for  the  year. 
The  1967  loss  was  placed  at  $5.1 
million,  with  $4  million  charged 
against  the  Sun. 

Losses  not  staled 

The  company  statement  said: 
“Because  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions  does  not  release  profit  and 
loss  figures  by  operations,  the 
losses  of  the  Suffolk  Sun  were 
not  stated.” 

The  company  spokesman  com¬ 
puted  the  Sun’s  losses  from  the 
1968  and  1967  annual  reports  of 
Cowles  Communications,  with 
reference  to  clarifying  footnotes. 

Aside  from  the  newspaper 
just  folded,  Cowles  owns  Look 
Magazine,  Family  Circle  and 
Venture;  a  number  of  business 
and  professional  communica¬ 
tions;  a  book  publishing  com¬ 
pany;  three  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies,  and  three  other  news¬ 
papers:  the  San  Juan  (Puerto 
Rico)  Star,  the  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Sun,  and  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger. 

Cowles  family,  aside  from 
Cowles  Communications,  owns 
various  other  properties,  of 
which  John  Cowles,  brother  of 
Gardner,  is  a  major  stockholder. 
These  include  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune  and  owner  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  with  a  substantial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  publishing  firm. 
Harper  &  Row.  In  addition,  it 
owns  two  radio  and  television 
stations  and  three  small  Mid¬ 
western  newspapers. 

Gardner  and  John  Cowles  also 
own  stock  in  the  Des  Moines 
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(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
Co.,  publisher  of  these  two  news¬ 
papers  in  Des  Moines  and  owner 
of  10  percent  of  the  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  stock.  A  like  in¬ 
terest  in  this  company  is  owned 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company. 

“Pat”  Cowles,  in  his  state¬ 
ment,  said  “Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  hopes  to  find  a 
place  within  the  company  for 
.Suffolk  Sun  employes.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  regular,  full-time  em¬ 
ployes  will  receive  suspension 
pay  and  will  be  helped  in  every 
way  possible  to  find  other  em¬ 
ployment” 

Severance  being  paid 

An  attached  memo  described 
suspension  payments  and  details 
about  insurance  and  health 
coverage.  Severence  pay  sched¬ 
ules  ranged  from  one  week’s  pay 
for  employes  of  less  than  6 
months  and  up  to  six  weeks  for 
those  who  had  been  with  the 
paper  since  the  beginning. 

Saturday  and  again  on  Mon¬ 
day  Robert  Hime,  treasurer,  and 
Edward  O’Connell,  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  both  of  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations,  visited  the  Sun  plant  to 
discuss  severence  details  with 
the  employes.  A  company 
.spokesman  said  that  resume 
forms  were  being  distributed 
and  that  the  company  itself 
would  send  these  out  to  its  own 
and  other  newspapers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  place  as  many  employes 
as  possible. 

Douglas  said  that  about  half 
the  printers,  and  typesetters 
were  hired  after  the  demise  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Journal-American  and  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  in 
1966.  It  was  the  strike  brought 
on  by  Typographical  Union  No. 
6,  the  New  York  City  local,  that 
was  blamed  for  the  suspension 
of  these  newspapers. 

Some  of  his  union  members, 
Douglas  said,  had  jobs  with  the 
Babylon  (L.  I.)  Leader  and 
other  community  newspapers 
that  were  acquired  by  Cowles 
Communications  when  the  Sun 
was  founded,  and  would  find 
jobs  on  Long  Island.  “But  those 
who  came  out  here  from  New 
York,”  he  said,  “and  some 
bought  homes  out  here — all  they 
can  do  is  go  back  to  New  York 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Minnesota 
award  goes 
to  Colburn 


Chicago 

John  H.  Colburn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle  and  Beacon,  is  the  1969 
winner  of  the  Minnestota  Award 
for  distingruished  service  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  director  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication, 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Jones,  presented 
an  engraved  medallion  and  a 
certificate  to  Colburn  at  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association’s 
annual  meeting. 

Colburn  was  selected  by  the 
school’s  faculty  from  nomina¬ 
tions  made  by  members  of  the 
association.  Award  winners  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  distin¬ 
guished  career-long  contribu¬ 
tions  rather  than  single  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Simultaneous  service  on  the 
boards  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  the 
ANPA  Foundation,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  typifies  the  active  role 
Colburn  has  played  within  his 
profession.  He  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  ANPA’s  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Committee  at  a  time 
of  several  crucial  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  the  “Failing  Newspaper 
Bill,’’  radio-TV-CATV  licensing, 
and  the  “Free  Press-Fair  Trial’’ 
controversy. 

Born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Col- 
bum  began  his  career  in  1930 
as  a  cub  reporter  and  copy  boy 
for  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  He 
took  special  work  at  Ohio  State 
University  while  working  as  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  editor,  joined 
the  Associated  Press  in  Colum¬ 
bus  in  1935,  and  became  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  in  1942.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  held  as¬ 
signments  in  London,  Stock¬ 
holm,  Helsinki,  and  Paris.  He 
set  up  the  communications  facil¬ 
ity  which  enabled  AP  to  provide 
the  first  official  word  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  surrender  to  the  Allies. 

After  the  war,  Colburn  be¬ 
came  executive  editor  of  the  AP 
world  service  in  London  and 
secretary  of  Associated  Press, 
Ltd.  Transferred  to  AP  general 
headquarters  in  New  York  in 
1946,  he  was  named  a  general 
executive  and  served  until  1949, 
when  he  joined  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

He  became  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Wichita  newspapers 
Feb.  1,  1963,  already  established 


as  an  active  leader  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  In  1961-62  he  directed  a 
study  by  a  group  of  editors  who 
drafted  a  code,  “What  Makes  A 
Good  Newspaper,’’  which  was 
designed  to  help  the  public  and 
press  evaluate  newspapers.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  the  1962 
John  Peter  Zenger  Award  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  for  “ef¬ 
fective  work  in  support  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.’’ 

Dr.  Jones,  in  announcing  Col¬ 
burn  as  the  Minnesota  Award 
winner,  lauded  Colburn  for  lead¬ 
ership  in  his  community,  his 
state,  and,  “since  his  impact  has 
been  truly  national  in  scope,” 
his  country.  Dr.  Jones  said 
judges  of  the  award  nominees 
were  also  impressed  by  the  in¬ 
formation  that  despite  Colburn’s 
many  professional  activities  re¬ 
quiring  considerable  travel,  “the 
work-a-day  business  of  newspa- 
pering  continued  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision.” 

The  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times- 
Call  won  the  1969  Community 
Service  trophy,  an  award  made 
annually  to  one  member  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Inland  Association 
by  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 

Edward  Lehman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times-Call,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  award  from  Earl 
English,  dean  of  the  Missouri 
School. 

Members  of  the  Missouri 
journalism  faculty  who  judged 
nominations  for  the  award  were 
impressed  with  the  leadership 
the  Times-Call  displayed  in  ini¬ 
tiating  activities  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  its  community.  They 
said  the  award  was  made  more 
for  the  breadth  of  its  communi¬ 
ty  service  activities  than  for 
any  one  project. 

None  of  the  activities  was  a 
“one  shot”  effort,  touched  light¬ 
ly  and  then  dropped,  the  judges 
commented.  They  noted  that 
each  of  the  efforts  received  con¬ 
tinuing  support  from  the  editor 
and  the  staff  of  the  newspaper. 

The  judges  commented  on 
how  effectively  the  Times-Call 
had  put  to  work  for  the  com¬ 
munity  a  far  from  unique  idea, 
that  of  inviting  guest  editorial 
writers  authoritative  in  their 
own  fields. 


Craig  new 
president 
of  inland 


FIRST  ANNUAL  GANNETT  public  tarvice  award,  a  plaque  and 
$1,000,  it  presented  by  Paul  Millar  (riqht),  president  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  to  Thomas  P.  Dolan,  publisher  of  the  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Courier-Newt.  The  award  honored  the  Courier-Newt  for  its  urban 
journalism  conference  for  young-hard-core  black  students  interested 
in  newspaper  careers. 


Chicago 

Gordon  Craig,  chairman  and 
president  of  Booth  Newspapers, 
with  headquarters  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Craig  will  serve  one  year.  He 
succeeds  Peter  Macdonald,  gen¬ 


eral  manager  of  Harris  News-  t  i 
papers,  headquartered  at  Hutch-  l-tOCfll  HCWS 
inson  (Kas.)  News.  Macdonadl 
was  re-elected  to  the  board  of  WllUlCrS 
directors  and  is  scheduled  to  be-  •  ¥  1  J 
come  chairman  of  the  board.  IXllflllQ 

The  association’s  new  vice- 

president,  is  Len  H.  Small,  Chicago 

president  of  Small  Newspapers,  Twenty-three  daily  newspa- 
headquartered  at  the  Kankakee  pers  won  awards  for  outstand- 
(111.)  Journal.  Small  was  also  ing  reporting  of  local  govern- 

named  '  president-elect  for  the  ment  news  at  the  annual  meet- 

association  year  beginning  next  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
October.  Association. 

New  members  of  the  board  Winners  in  the  contest,  which 
of  directors  are  Duane  B.  is  sponsored  annually  by  the  ^ 
Hagadone,  president  of  Haga-  University  of  Wisconsin  School 
done  Newspapers,  headquartered  of  Journalism  for  members  of 
at  Coeur  d’  Alene,  Idaho,  and  the  association,  are  published  in 
Dan  C.  Beisel,  president  and  10  states.  Professor  Harold  L 
publisher  of  the  Green  Bay  Nelson,  director  of  the  school, 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette.  presented  the  awards. 

Edward  Lehman,  editor,  pub-  First  place  winners  were  the 
Usher  and  president  of  the  Lonp-  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily 
mont  (Colo.)  Times-Call  and  Tribune;  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  t 
president  of  the  Loveland  star;  Spring^ld  (Ill.)  StaU  J 
(Colo.)  Reporter-Herald,  who  is  Register;  Elyria  (O.)  Chron- 
completing  a  one  year  term  on  icle-Telegram  and  the  Minneap- 
the  board,  was  re-elected  to  a  olis  (Minn.)  Star. 
three  year  term^  contestants  submitted 

three  issues  published  during 
Joins  ad  bureau  February  of  this  year. 

Jerome  S.  Tilis  is  joining  The  judges  cited  the  winning 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  newspapers  for  lively  as  well  as 
October  27  as  Director  of  Re-  thorough  coverage  and  bright, 
tailer/Vendor  Relations.  This  intelligent  writing  combined 
is  a  new  position  at  the  Bureau  with  good  use  of  photographs, 
of  Advertising.  (Continued  on  page  49) 
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Free  press  is  threatened 

Future  of  advertising  of  great 
concern:  ABC  board  chairman 


The  future  of  advertising 
under  attack  on  many  fronts 
and  new  concepts  in  communi¬ 
cations  that  promise  drastic 
changes  in  publishing  were  the 
chief  concern  of  delegates  at  the 
55th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

If  advertising  goes  down,  the 
free  press  will  go  down,  and  with 
it  the  personal  freedom  that 
has  characterized  Western  civ¬ 
ilization  presently  surrounded 
by  vast  areas  of  the  world  in 
which  freedom  is  unknown  and 
unvalued. 

This  sobering  view  was  of¬ 
fered  by  Warren  Reynolds, 
president  of  Ronalds-Reynolds 
&  Company,  Ltd.,  advertising 
agency  of  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
his  opening  address  at  the  Oc¬ 
tober  22  meeting  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Board  chairman  for  the  past 
two  years  of  ABC,  the  agency 
that  keeps  tabs  on  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers’  and  per¬ 
iodicals’  paid  circulation,  Reyn¬ 
olds  said  that  free  advertising 
wa.',  essential  to  a  free  press, 
and  that  free  newspapers,  in 
turn,  were  essential  to  political 
and  personal  freedom. 

He  said,  “The  world  of  free 
speech  is  not  expanding.  It  is 
not  even  .standing  still.  It  is 
shrinking  .  .  .  daily’’  and  that 
“we  Americans,  or  Canadians, 
or  British  .  .  .  exist  as  a  small 
island  in  the  w’orld,  surrounded 
by  vast  seas  of  intolerance, 
censorship  and  suppression  of 
thought  ...  a  w'orld  w’here  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  is  not  and  where, 
I  sometimes  fear,  it  will  never 
be.’’ 

Reynolds  spoke  of  the  “para¬ 
mount”  importance  of  “daily 
newspapers  and  their  editorial 
columns  as  the  bastion  of  free 
speech,”  and  said  that  the  air — 
tv — “can  be  silenced — as  wit¬ 
ness  the  sad  case  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  But  while  there  remains 
one  newspaper  editor  —  even 
though  he  may  set  his  type  by 
hand — freedom  lives. 

“In  the  underground  of 
Eastern  Europe,  where  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  struggles 
gainst  nightmarish  conditions, 
it  is  not  the  airwaves  but  the 
written  and  printed  w’ord  that 
breathes  the  oxygen  of  thought 
and  hope.” 

Communication  all  along  the 
line  was  the  subject  of  discus¬ 


sion,  under  the  topic:  “The  In¬ 
formation  Explosion.” 

Harry  C.  Thompson,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Newsweek,  noted  the 
technological  advances  and  dis¬ 
coveries  that  must  surely  force 
drastic  changes  in  communica¬ 
tions — including  advertising  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  on 
tv — within  the  next  25  years, 
as  elsewhere  reported  in  this 
issue  of  E&P. 

Dr.  V.  E.  Herzfeld,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  product  development 
for  Sperry  Rand’s  Univac  Data 
Processing  Division,  spoke  ad¬ 
ditionally  on  this  subject,  and 
Barton  A.  Cummings,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  put 
in  a  word  for  more  Negroes  in 
advertising  as  a  way  to  open 
communications  with  a  disad¬ 
vantaged  element  of  society. 

Finally,  at  the  annual  lunch¬ 
eon,  Harry  Schwartz,  New  York 
Times  Soviet  affairs  specialist 
and  a  member  of  that  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  board,  put  in  a 
go^  word  for  President  Nixon. 

Schwartz  said  he  hadn’t  voted 
for  Nixon  but  now  supports 
him  in  his  confrontation  with 
the  people  who  would  have  the 
U.  S.  pull  its  forces  immediately 
out  of  Vietnam.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  an  action, 
Schwartz  said,  w’ould  be  a 
“bloodbath”  in  South  Vietnam 
and  at  home  “the  biggest  fas¬ 
cist  movement  the  world  has 
ever  seen.” 

“The  fundamental  issue,”  he 
said,  “has  nothing  to  do  with 
Vietnam  but  involves  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  United  States.” 

Schwartz  said  Nixon  had  come 
almost  to  surrender  but  that 
this  did  not  satisfy  Hanoi  which 
receives  encouragement  from 
such  peace  demonstrations  as 
the  October  15  Moratorium. 

Hanoi  hasn’t  budged 

He  added  that  the  Paris  peace 
negotiations,  started  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  “have  not  budged 
Hanoi  and  the  reason  is  easy  to 
understand.  All  you  have  to  do,” 
he  said,  “is  read  the  New  York 
Times  every  day  or  listen  to 
NBC  or  CBS.” 

Reynolds,  opening  his  talk,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  “attacks  on  ad¬ 
vertising  which  are  now  pass¬ 
ing  from  being  a  whim  of  the 
intellectuals  to  a  general  as¬ 


sault,  generated  at  many  levels 
and  coming  from  many  direc¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  you  think  I  ex¬ 
aggerate.  I  only  wish  I  did.” 

He  spoke  of  a  London  meeting 
he  had  recently  attended,  as  a 
member  of  a  special  committee 
“set  up  by  the  international  ad¬ 
vertising  association  to  study 
this  very  matter.”  He  said  the 
committee  analyzed  the  sources 
of  criticism  as  coming  from 
consumer  associations,  intellec¬ 
tual  circles  “made  up  of  socio¬ 
logists  and  academics,”  and 
governments. 

He  added  that  the  study 
.showed  that  “in  most  major 
countries  of  the  Free  World, 
criticism  of  advertising  can  be 
rated  as  ‘severe.’  Included  in 
this  category  are  such  countries 
as  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Sweden.  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  the  United  States  and 


Sees  many 
changes  in 
publishing 

What  is  going  on?  What  is 
going  to  happen?  What  will  the 
world  be  like  a  few  years 
hence? 

What  about  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  television,  the  movies 
and  other  media  of  communica¬ 
tion?  What  kind  of  world  can 
we  expect  25  years  from  now? 

If  things  continue  the  way 
they  have  been  going  for  the 
past  25  years,  none  of  us,  sud¬ 
denly  given  a  preview,  would 
likely  recognize  the  world  of 
tomorrow,  according  to  Harry 
C.  Thompson,  executive  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of 
Newsweek  and  chairman  of  the 
Magazine  Advertising  Bureau, 
who  was  the  featured  speaker 
at  the  luncheon  October  22  at 
the  65th  annual  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Thompson  invited  the  circula¬ 
tion  people  to  gaze  with  him 
into  the  past  and  back  to  the 
present — at  golf  buffs  sitting 
at  home  and  watching  the  pros 
play  in  Georgia,  at  medicine, 
at  a  heart  victim  given  a  new 
lease  on  life  with  a  heart  trans¬ 
plant,  at  men  walking  on  the 


Japan.  This  does  not  cover  all 
the  countries  in  this  category, 
but  the  sample  shows  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  most  of  the  nations  that 
head  the  list  for  gross  national 
product. 

“Criticisms  are  only  ‘moder¬ 
ate’  in  such  countries  as  Korea, 
Nigeria,  Portugal  and  Spain. 
And  I  do  not  derive  any  en¬ 
couragement  at  all  from  the 
fact  that  criticism  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  minor  in  such  countries  as 
Colombia,  Hong  Kong,  Malta, 
Iran  and  Peru. 

“What  is  happening?  How 
can  it  be  that  in  the  countries 
where  productivity  is  greatest, 
where  the  standards  of  living 
are  highest,  the  criticism  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  also  at  the  highest 
levels?  The  two  are  obviously 
related.  The  severest  critics 
should  pause  to  note  that  the 
highest  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  arc  coincidental  with  the 
highest  rate  of  productivity  and 
standards  of  living.” 

Reynolds  noted  the  “argument 
that  advertising  causes  a  man 
to  buy  things  he  doesn’t  need,” 
and  commented  that  this  was 
“tantamount”  to  trying  to  tell  a 
man  he  should  buy  only  those 
things  that  some  one  else  thinks 
he  should  have. 


moon  and  returning  to  earth,  all 
within  a  week. 

We  have  seen  the  beginning, 
but  what  we  are  likely  to  see  is 
a  matter  of  confused  conjecture, 
according  to  the  seers  quoted 
by  Thompson  in  his  talk  to  the 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  One  thing  the  seers 
agree  on  is  that  there  is  going 
to  be  change,  that  technology 
already  has  the  gadgets  to 
change  remarkably  the  world 
we  live  in. 

What  will  happen  to  publish- 
hig? — since  this  was  the  subject 
of  Thompson’s  talk:  “The  Com¬ 
munications  Explosion.” 

Publishers  to  video 

“Publishers,”  Thompson  said, 
citing  Howard  Sawyer,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  service  at 
Marsteller,  Inc.,  “will  enter  the 
video  recording  business  and 
distribute  their  information  on 
taped  tv  shows. 

“As  for  reception,  tv  sets  will 
abound  on  the  premises  of  busi¬ 
ness  corporations  where  em¬ 
ployes,  eager  to  absorb  the  news 
and  keep  up  with  technology, 
will  be  able  to  do  so  without 
leaving  their  desks  or  their 
drawing  boards.”  This  was  one 
of  many  visions  of  publishing. 

A  bewildering  assortment  of 
electronic  devices  stand  ready 
for  use,  and  Thompson  named 
a  few:  “Homefax,”  a  device 
using  tv  channels  that  would 
convert  electronic  signals  into 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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The  leader  of  the  parade  sees 
bright  Sunday  magazine  future 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

While  the  skeptics  debate  how 
soon  all  the  syndicated  Sunday 
magazine  supplements  will  fold, 
Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  16  mil¬ 
lion  plus  circulation  Parade, 
speaks  from  his  fourth  floor 
office  overlooking  New  York’s 
45th  St.  and  says,  “Don’t  hold 
your  breath  waiting.” 

It’s  in  New  York  where  many 
publishing  people  are  forecast¬ 
ing  the  eventual  doom  of  the 
Sunday  syndicated  magazine 
trade — to  be  killed  by  the  locally 
edited  supplements.  The  1963 
death  of  American  Weekly  and 
the  pending  death  of  This  Week 
are  the  bones  on  which  these 
skeptics  gnaw. 

But  Parade,  which  Gorkin 
maintains  is  downgraded  by 
trade  people  who  aren’t  even 
familiar  with  it,  has  plenty  of 
meat  on  the  lx)ne  and  is  gain¬ 
ing  weight  evejy  week. 

The  magazine  recently  picked 
up  an  additional  two  million 
circulation  with  the  announcefl 
retirement  of  This  Week  from 
the  field.  This  W'?ek  cIo.ses  its 
doors  November  2. 

With  the  additional  five 
papers  making  up  the  new  circ¬ 
ulation,  Parade  will  be  carried 
in  a  total  of  93  papers,  none  of 
which  is  in  New  York  City 
which  accounts  somewhat  for  its 
anonymity  within  the  city. 

Parade  and  Gorkin  both  re¬ 
fute  charges  by  the  press  (the 
New  York  Times  and  EslP  they 
name  specifically)  that  the 
trend  in  the  Sunday  mag  sup¬ 
plement  business  is  towards 
locally  edited  magazines.  Said 
Gorkin,  within  the  past  five 
years  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  distributing  syndicated 
Sunday  magazines  has  jumped 
from  273  to  321,  while  during 
the  same  period  of  time  only 
seven  locally  edited  supple¬ 
ments  w’ere  introduced. 

Heads  the  parade 

Circulation-wise,  Parade 
heads  the  list  of  syndicated  Sun¬ 
days.  Its  rise  to  the  number  one 
slot  has  its  origins  in  character¬ 
istics  unique  to  the  magazine 
itself. 

Certainly  one  of  these  is  its 
editorial  whammo  and  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  whammo  to  the 
reader. 

Parade  pages  carry  hot  items 
tremblingly  left  on  the  back 
shelf  by  many  other  publica¬ 
tions.  They  also  carry  the  items 
not  available  to  local  editors. 

Sex,  dope,  gossip — they  all  go 


J«»  Gorkin,  oditor  of  Parodo 


into  the  Parade  grinder  and 
come  out  in  what  i.®  very  no¬ 
tably  the  Parade  .style  of  saying 
everything  important  in  the 
fewest  possible  words. 

Gorkin  humorously  summed 
up  this  style  when  he  said, 
“there  are  few  stories  worth 
10  or  12  pages.  In  fact,  the 
Second  Coming  would  only  rate 
four.” 

Brevity  with  pointedness  is 
the  watchword  of  Parade.  Non¬ 
existent  are  the  page  following 
page  of  over  pr^uced  feature 
articles  that  leave  readers  pant¬ 
ing  in  the  margins.  The  style  of 
.saying  it  fast  and  in  the  bull’s- 
eye  is  nowhere  better  demon¬ 
strated  than  in  the  column 
called  “Personality  Parade,” 
traditionally  found  on  page  two. 
Starch  surveys  rate  it  as  the 
trest  read  feature  appearing  in 
Parade. 

The  format  is  not  unusual. 
It’s  the  letters  with  questions 
from  readers  type.  Following 
the  “Q”s  are  the  “A”s,  all  based 
on  in-depth  research  by  Lloyd 
Shearer  who  handles  the  col¬ 
umn. 

The  format  may  be  typical 
but  the  questions  aren’t.  They 


are  all  selected  for  the  informa¬ 
tive,  controversial  and  provoc¬ 
ative  nature  of  the  questions. 

Example:  “Is  it  true  that 
President  Nixon  was  expdled 
from  Duke  University  and 
never  did  graduate? — Mrs.  L.  E. 
Shanlis,'  Hastings,  Neb.” 

The  answer:  “Not  true.  Nixon 
was  graduated  with  honors 
from  Duke  University  Law 
School  in  1937,  ranked  third 
in  his  class.” 

One  of  the  most  controversial 
questions  tackled  by  the  column 
dates  back  to  the  presidential 
days  of  the  late  John  Kennedy. 

‘Married  before?* 

Readers,  12,000  of  them  in  one 
year,  related  Gorkin,  wanted  to 
know'  if  President  Kennedy’s 
marriage  to  Jacqueline  had  been 
preceded  by  one  to  another  wo¬ 
man. 

The  rumor  was  shelved  by 
most  publications  until  Parade 
felt  that  it  was  too  strong  to  let 
go  unanswered.  Parade  ran  one 
of  the  12,000  letters  and  gave  it 
a  “not  so”  answ’er  reportedly 
based  on  information  received 
from  the  White  House  and  the 
FBI. 


Gorkin  is  quick  to  deny 
charges  sometimes  levele(i  at 
Parade,  that  the  letters  apj)ear- 
ing  in  Personality  Parade,  .  ome 
or  all  of  the  time,  carry  non- 
existant  letterwriters’  names. 
Gorkin  admits  that  some  of  the 
questioning  about  the  validity  of 
the  names  comes  from  sub¬ 
scriber  newspapers  themselves. 

Strength  for  such  accusa¬ 
tions  comes  from  the  seeming 
inability  to  locate  the  people 
named  as  letterwriters.  For  in¬ 
stance  the  name  in  the  question 
used  above,  Shanlis,  taken  from 
a  Parade  issue,  is  not  listed  in 
the  Hastings,  Neb.  phone  di-  ( 
rectory.  I 

But  Gorkin  is  inclined  to  be  | 
believed  when  he  drags  out  the  I 
multitude  of  letters  Parade*  re¬ 
ceives  each  w’eek. 

He  is  especially  proud  of  the 
number  received  following  the 
running,  last  September  21,  of 
a  front  page  editorial  entitled 
“A  Call  To  Action.” 

In  true  Parade-Gorkin  style, 
the  editorial,  with  few’er  than 
310  words,  laid  down  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  American  people 
and  the  government,  to  eradi¬ 
cate  some  of  the  many  social 
problems  by  the  year  1976,  the 
country’s  200th  anniversary. 

Why?  the  editorial  asked,  “If 
we  can  put  men  on  the  moon” 
and  institute  such  successful 
crash  programs  as  the  A-bomb 
producing  Manhattan  Project  of 
World  War  II,  cannot  we  take 
on  the  national  goal  of  solving 
some  of  the  Country’s  problem.s, 
using  1976  as  a  deadline. 

NexI  best  read 

Second  on  the  best  read  fea¬ 
ture  list  in  Parade,  according  to 
the  Starch  Report,  is  an  inform¬ 
ative  synopsis  of  interesting 
facts  compiled  in  a  column 
called  “Intelligence  Report.”  It 
carries  Shearer’s  byline. 

The  column  covers  any  chatty 
topic  from  a  report  about  the 
rise  in  the  demand  for  reindeer 
horns  (because  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  aphrodisiac  for 
men)  to  the  brutal  slaying  of 
actress  Sharon  Tate. 

Jack  Anderson,  who  has  his 
own  nationally  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  (formerly  with  the  late 
Drew  Pearson)  is  Parade’s 
Washington  bureau  chief. 

He  doesen’t  have  a  regular 
column  in  Parade  but  contiib- 
utes  feature  articles  on  topical 
subjects.  His  recent  piece,  “Too 
Many  Troops  in  Too  Many 
Places?”  is  a  good  example. 

Much  of  the  style  of  Parade 
is  tied  to  Gorkin  who  has  been 
sitting  in  the  editor’s  seat  for 
the  past  22  years.  His  maga¬ 
zine  career  began  in  the  late 
30s  with  the  three-issue-old 
Look  magazine.  He  is  also  a  one 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Paper  firms 

combining 

operations 

Peter  S.  Paine  and  Samuel  A. 
Cathey,  chief  executive  officers 
of  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  and  Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper  Company,  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  that  their  companies 
have  agreed  to  join  forces 
through  the  organization  of  a 
holding  company. 

The  new  affiliation  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  principle  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  both  companies.  Con¬ 
summation  of  the  transaction  is 
subject  to  approval  of  a  defin¬ 
itive  agreement  by  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  as  well  as  stockholders 
of  l)oth  companies. 

The  new  company,  to  be 
named  Great  Northern-Nekoosa 
Corporation,  will  hold  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  two  op¬ 
erating  companies,  which  will 
continue  under  their  present 
managements.  The  holding  com¬ 
pany’s  shares  will  be  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
It  is  intended  that  the  transac¬ 
tion  will  be  a  tax-free  exchange. 

Peter  Paine,  chairman  of 
Great  Northern,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  Great 
Northern-Nekoosa;  Samuel 
Casey  will  be  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  board 
of  directors  will  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  two 
present  boards. 

The  holding  company  will  is¬ 
sue  one  common  share  (par 
value  $10.00)  for  each  common 
share  now  outstanding  of  Great 
Northern.  Holders  of  Nekoosa- 
Edwards  common  will  receive 
one  half  a  share  of  the  new  com¬ 
mon  plus  one  eighth  of  a  share 
of  convertible  preferred  stock, 
having  a  stated  value  of  $20.00 
a  share,  and  entitled  to  cumula¬ 
tive  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
$1.60  per  annum.  The  conversion 
price  will  be  established  at  20 
percent  above  the  market  price 
of  Great  Northern’s  common 
prior  to  the  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  the  plan  of  reor¬ 
ganization  is  to  be  voted  on,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  early  1970.  Holders 
of  the  outstanding  convertible 
preferred  stocks  of  Great 
Northern  and  Nekoosa-Edwards 
and  of  Great  Northern’s  con¬ 
vertible  debentures  will  receive 
securities  similar  to  those  they 
now  own,  with  appropriate  con¬ 
version  privileges. 

Casey  and  Paine  commented 
that  the  combination  of  these 
companies  will  not  only  benefit 
both  of  them  but  will  also  en¬ 
able  each  to  be  stronger  factors 
in  their  respective  traditional 
markets.  After  noting  that 


Great  Northern  and  Nekoosa- 
Edwards  have  not  been  com¬ 
petitors  or  customers,  they  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  the  two  com¬ 
panies  complement  each  other  in 
numerous  phases  of  paper  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution. 

Nekoosa-Edwards  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  and  distrib¬ 
utor  of  fine  papers,  specializing 
in  business  communications 
paper.  Sales  in  1968  were  $140,- 
000,000,  with  earnings  of  $5,- 
000,000.  The  Company  has  mills 
at  Nekoosa,  Port  Edwards,  and 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin;  Ash¬ 
down,  Arkansas;  and  Potsdam, 
New  York. 

Great  Northern’s  1968  profits 
were  $14,900,000,  on  sales  of 
$155,000,000.  Products  are  prin¬ 
cipally  newsprint,  groundwood 
printing  papers,  and  container- 
board,  from  mills  in  Maine  and 
Georgia. 

Simultaneously  with  the  an¬ 
nounced  move  with  Nekoosa- 
Edwards,  Great  Northern’s  di¬ 
rectors  increased  the  common 
dividend.  The  new  rate  is  40^ 
a  common  share,  payable  De¬ 
cember  10,  1969  to  holders  of 
record  November  20th.  This  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  five  cents 
a  quarter  to  an  annual  rate  of 
$1.60 — up  from  the  $1.40  annual 
rate  in  effect  since  April  1968. 

The  directors  of  Nekoosa-Ed¬ 
wards  Paper  Company  also  de¬ 
clared  a  regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  25^  per  share  on  com¬ 
mon  stock,  payable  December 
31,  1969  to  holders  of  record  De¬ 
cember’ 12th.  This  is  the  116th 
consecutive  quarterly  dividend 
paid  on  common  shares  by  the 
company.  The  directors  also  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  $1.25  per 
share  on  outstanding  preferred 
stock,  payable  January  2,  1970, 
to  holders  of  record  December 
12.  • 

Knight  Newspapers’ 
earnings  in  climb 

Akron,  0. 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  re¬ 
ports  third  quarter  earnings 
rose  to  $2.6  million,  or  49  cents 
a  share,  from  $1.9  million,  or 
35  cents  a  share  a  year  earlier. 
Revenue  was  $39.3  million,  up 
from  $30  million. 

For  the  nine  months  ended 
Sept.  30,  earnings  climbed  to  $9 
million,  or  $1.75  a  share,  from 
$4.4  million,  or  79  cents  a  share 
in  the  1968  period.  Nine  month 
revenue  was  $119.3  million,  up 
from  $78.6  million. 

James  Knight,  chairman,  said 
that  during  part  of  1968  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  was  closed 
by  a  strike,  accounting  for  part 
of  the  increased  results  in  1969. 

The  company  also  announced 
that  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.) 
News,  acquired  Sept.  17,  will 
become  a  daily  newspaper  in 
December.  It  currently  is  pub¬ 
lished  three  times  weekly. 


SETS  RECORD  STRAIGHT — Th*  Ruttiant,  who  have  been  claiming  that 
they've  done  everything  before  anyone  ehe  were  treated  to  an  overdose  of 
contemporary  history  and  found  the  medicine  easy  to  take.  Norman  L 
Isaacs,  executive  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
recently  made  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  distributed  copies  of  The 

Detroit  News'  special  section  of  the  Apollo  1 1  moon  landing  pictures a 

feat  of  history  not  widely  disseminated  in  the  Soviet  Union.  "I  distributed 
some  copies  at  a  collective  farm  in  Eastern  Georgia  in  the  heart  of  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,"  said  Isaacs.  "You'd  have  thought  I'd  handed  out 
one  of  life's  great  treasures." 
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Earnings  up 
to  new  high 
at  Gannett 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  on  Oct.  20 
reported  record  earnings  and 
revenues  for  the  13-week  and 
39-week  periods  ended  Sept.  28. 

For  the  13  weeks,  the 
Rochester-based  national  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  firm  re¬ 
ported  revenues  of  $36,276,337 
and  net  income  of  $2,142,166,  or 
30  cents  a  share,  compared  with 
revenues  of  $29,720,837  and  net 
of  $1,894,359,  or  27  cents  a 
share,  a  year  earlier.  Earnings 
per  share  figures  give  effect  to 
the  3-for-2  stock  split  effective 
Oct.  6. 

For  the  39  weeks,  net  income 
rose  13.1%  to  $6,509,693,  or  92 
cents  a  share  (before  provision 
for  an  extraordinary  loss  from 
the  sale  of  a  non-publishing  sub¬ 
sidiary),  from  $5,755,242,  or  81 
cents,  in  the  year-before  period. 
Revenues  increased  20.3%  to 
$107,504,065  from  $89,352,115. 
The  extraordinary  loss  reduced 
earnings  per  share  to  89  cents. 

Gannett  completed  the  sale  of 
station  WREX-tv  in  Rockford, 
Ill.  on  Oct.  7.  President  Paul 
Miller  said  that  the  extraord¬ 
inary  gain  from  this  transac¬ 
tion,  estimated  at  35  cents  a 
share,  would  be  recorded  in  the 
last  quarter. 

Miller  also  reported  that  op¬ 
erating  results  for  the  San 
Bernardino,  Calif,  and  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Fla.  newspapers,  both  of 
which  have  been  acquired  this 


year,  were  exceeding  original 
estimates. 

•‘Prospects  continue  excel¬ 
lent,  and  barring  a  major  down¬ 
turn  in  the  general  economy,  we 
look  forward  to  another  record 
year”,  Miller  said. 

Past  week's  range 
of  stoek  prices 

Oct.  IS  Oct.  22 
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38 
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24 
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34 
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14 
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44 
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24 
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to  Suffolk  was  taken  after  a 
Lewis  Harris  survey.  New 
Yorkers  had  been  leaving  the 
city  to  find  comfortable  homes 
in  that  Long  Island  area;  pop¬ 
ulation  had  mushroomed — from 


Suffolk  was  taken  after  a  l  « 

Lewis  Harris  survey.  New  I^CaaCr  lameniS 
ijujjwn,  kDUH  Yorkers  had  been  leaving  the 

{Continued  from  page  9)  city  to  find  comfortable  homes  CCUpSC  OI  ollO 

-  in  that  Long  Island  area;  pop-  pu  o  u  o 

.  .  .  i.  •  u  vu  •  u  ulation  had  mushroomed — from  ,  Su^olk  Sun  never  at- 

and  try  to  get  jobs  with  job  ggo.OOO  in  1960  to  more  than  a  tracted  the  great  many  sub- 
prmtmg  firms.  .  .  million  last  year  —  and  it  was  bribers  it  wanted  and  n^ed, 

The  last  edition  of  the  Suf-  but  many  among  the  73,000  who 

folk  Sun  contained  10  pages  jnetropolitan  journalism  to  .'"^ght  and  read  it  miss  it  great- 

with  a  16-page  weekend  maga-  ^urai  Suffolk  ^y>  attested  by  the  following 

zine  section — ^“Dawn.”  A  front-  ‘  letter. 

page  editorial  said:  Newsday  was  problem  Addressed  “Hotline,”  it  was 

“To  our  readers:  received  by  the  newspaper  three 

“This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  ^  Another  problem  was  News-  ^  suspended  publica- 

.Suffolk  Sun.”  the  Ijberal  afternoon  news- 

P^.'^Lsh^  with  license  g  ^  p  ^  Cortland 

tnprofilable  since  birth  success  in  adjoining  Nassau 


with  a  16-page  weekend  maga¬ 
zine  section — ^“Dawn.”  A  front¬ 
page  editorial  said: 

“To  our  readers: 

“This  is  the  last  issue  of  the 
•Suffolk  Sun.” 


Newsday  was  problem 


Unprofitable  since  birth  Anderson,  editor,  who  wrote: 

“As  of  now,  the  newspaper  is  ^tTnivUnt  **  ‘Hotline’  was  our  saucy 

nearly  three  years  old.  It  has  Suffollf  circulation  is  an  esti-  PaST®  one  feature  patterned  after 

^n  unprofiteble  since  its  birth,  ^ated  150,000,  more  than  double  if  I  on 

Because  of  sharply  rising  costs,  ..  .  -  .  .  News-  attracted  on  a  year- 

the  need  of  more  development  ,  Q,i,.ort;e;Tnr  around  average  more  than  500 

^pital,  high  interest  rates  and  concerns  continu^  telephone  calls  and  letters  a 

the  somewhat  uncertain  eco-  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ..  o  week. 

nomic  outlook  for  1970,  manage-  Nassau  like  Suffolk  was  once  Handwritten  on  ruled  white 
ment  has  reluctantly  decided  to  .  conservative  and  Renub-  P^P®”  signed  Connie  Sau- 
t.™inate  the  publication.  'bat 

“The  decision  was  particu-  Dem^rat  as  New  Yorkers  dur-  N.Y.,  here  is  the  letter: 
larly  painful  to  make  because  of  .  .  „n  voors  “Dearest  Hotline: 

the  great  emotional  investment  bounty  efpeciallffrom  ^  terrible  problem, 

the  employes  and  management  p  ^Ivn  taking  tlSr  poliUca!  favorite  paper  in  the  whole 
Of  thonowapapor  havoMadoin  ^.“bTho™  "  ''•”10  .S"  ">"<1”  I*  ."I- 


the  need  of  more  development 
capital,  high  interest  rates  and 
the  somewhat  uncertain  eco¬ 
nomic  outlook  for  1970,  manage- 


of  the  newspaper  have  made  in  . . .  world  will  no  longer  be  deliv- 

Suffolk  County.  Suffolk  has  an  ..Ouffoii,  has  not  ielled  ”  said  ^ 

unlimited  future.  We  had  hop^  a  cLles  official.  “The  county  is  Hotline  to  try  and  k^p  this 
to  be  part  of  it  and  to  help  in  j,j  ^  wonderful  public  seiwice  and 

the  orderly  growth  of  this  great  communities  and  Vle^^nre  in  existence? 

wuntiy.  We  had  hoped  to  con-  ^  “It  was  a  fine  paper.  News 

tinue  to  p  ay  a  part  m  the  busi-  was  reported  factually  and  in- 

TiAoo  n/\1iriy»o1  onH  oni^iol  «f  o  ^  r  Av^ori  vt  Ael\r  HrkrlmA  a 


ness,  political,  civic  and  social  ripe  for  a  county-wide  terestingly.  Hotline  provided  a 

life  of  Suffolk.  news  aper  ^  ^ 

“Unfortunately,  this  cannot  ‘  .  .  ,  .  grievance— it  was  truly  the  ‘di- 

be.”  till  rect  line’  to  the  high,  mighty 

.  .  was  to  sell  oii  the  properties,  ,  i.  ui  ah.^  t 

Tha  newspaper,  in  a  separate  ...  skeleton  staff  stands  bv  unapproachable.  Although 

story,  observed  that  during  the  I  didn’t  always  agree  with  them, 

first  six  months  of  1969,  it  had  .  ,  oUifnr  PortianH  fb®  editorials  were  intelligent 

published  4,740,000  lines  of  ad-  Anderson,  who  will  remain  on 

vertising.  Over  the  years,  it  had  ’jj  “The  full-color  ^mic  ^cti^ 

won  prizes  for  news  campaigns  .  was  a  daily  joy  to  behold.  I  liked 


as  custodian.  Heading  the  ^  aiways  agr«c  wita  i.n«.n 

watchers  was  editor  Cortland  editorials  were  intelligent 


and  informative. 

“The  full-color  comic  section 
was  a  daily  joy  to  behold.  I  liked 


to  force  open  hearings  by  york  Daily  News,  horoscopes 

county  officials,  school  zoning  v  u  <a„c  Russell  Kirk  s  column,  and 

•atety,  and  battar  liw  cond,^  To^k  ,.aa  a^  m^^whila  to  ^uay.  Frad  Braning  and  othaa 
tions  for  migrant  workers.  talented  young  people 


-ns  lur  nuKrant  wur^r».  purchase  the  Sun’s  circulation 

Employes  and  officials  at  the  .  .  .  undisclosed  sum.  F.  prp^ed  ^hat  there  can  be  beauti- 


paper  attributed  much  of  their  v'l..  _  _ _  ,i«..x  ....k  lui,  pcfctii;  wiiuiiii^  111  ocr  iiiuii- 

trouble  to  circulation  —  to  the  !.  ■,  ’•  P  aj'  „  ^  *  dane  a  publication  as  a  news- 

u-i  x  X  ux  •  j  !•  u  lisher  of  the  News,  said:  tt  xv  t  x 

inability  to  obtain  delivery  boys  .„p,  x.  .  ’  .  ,  paper.  Hotline,  I  was  never  at- 

for  the  home  delivery  service.  .  ,,  „  rl™i„_  tracted  to  sports  but  this  news- 

“When  I  was  a  boy,"  aaid  one  In7  17  ™^  P-P'-'  ”>“«»  »  »' 

official,  “I  was  glad  to  get  np  at  suspend  puWicltioS  of  the  ppp*""  *»  «'•<>  ‘■'p 

a  a.  m.  to  make  a  paper  route  gy^f^jk  gun  sports  page  every  day. 

because  it  meant  money  in  my  .  .  •  ...  .1  “Perhaps  the  b^t  thing  about 

pockets,  and  I  needed  the  “We  wish  they  had  been  able  papgj.^  Hotline,  was  it  abil- 
money.  Today’s  kids  apparently  continue.  Although  the  Sun  both  sides  of  the  coin 

don’t  need  the  money.”  competed  with  the  News  and  keep  the  bad  news  in  its 

The  turnover  in  home  delivery  other  new’spapers  serving  east*  proper  perspective,  to  simple, 
boys  was  said  to  have  been  more  Long  Island,  the  New  York  human  joy  and  fellowship.  It 
than  100  per  cent.  metropolitan  area  has  lost  was  a  warm,  friendly  paper. 

Another  trouble,  not  readily  newspapers  in  recent  jj.  a  sense  of  humor, 

appreciated  possibly,  was  the  years.  “Humor  is  very  important  to 


ful,  poetic  writing  in  so  mun- 


inability  to  obtain  delivery  boys 
for  the  home  delivery  service. 


Settle  byline 
fuss  at  N.Y.  Post 

It  now  appears  that  a  report¬ 
er  on  the  afternoon  New  1  ork 
Post  may  demand  that  his  by¬ 
line  not  be  used  on  a  story  he 
doesn’t  like  and  have  his  wi.shes 
obeyed  without  argument. 

A  lot  of  arg^ument  over  the 
issue  threatened  to  disrupt  jiub- 
lication  of  the  newspaper  when 
a  young  woman  reporter  ob¬ 
jected  to  an  assignment  to  do  a 
weekend  interview'  with  the  wife 
of  Gil  Hodges,  manager  of  the  I 
Mets,  who  had  just  won  the 
World  Series.  Her  point  w’as 
that  women  who  depended  on  the 
fame  of  their  husbands  for  news 
value  didn’t  deserve  an  inter¬ 
view. 

She  was  fired,  along  with  an¬ 
other  woman  reporter  who  sided 
strongly  with  her,  but  both  were 
reinstated. 

The  byline  dispute  came  up 
as  a  residue,  however,  when  the 
Post  insisted  on  arbitrating  a 
clause  in  its  contract  with  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
that  gives  a  reporter  the  right 
to  have  his  byline  left  off  a 
story.  Other  staffers  threatened 
to  have  their  bylines  withheld 
— or  worse — if  the  Post  didn’t 
give  up  its  demand  for  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

The  matter  was  settled  when 
the  Post  management  decided  to 
do  precisely  that. 

“You  have  to  live  with  each 
other — it  w'as  a  matter  of  keep¬ 
ing  peace  in  the  family,”  said 
Sidney  Orenstein,  attorney  for 
the  newspaper. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  guild,  who 
personally  intervened,  said  the 
matter  had  already  been  negoti¬ 
ated — “It’s  in  the  contract.  It 
says  plain  as  English  can  be 
written  that  a  reporter  has  the 
right  to  have  his  byline  left  off 
a  story  he  doesn’t  like.  No  argu¬ 
ment  about  it.” 


appreciated  possibly,  was  the  years.  “Humor  is  very  important  to 

fact  that  Suffolk  residents,  fun-  “It  is  our  hope  that  by  offer-  ^e,  and  to  a  lot  of  other  tired, 
damentally  a  conservative  and  ing  the  New  York  Daily  News  grouchy,  crabby  people. 
Republican  county,  regarded  the  and  the  New  York  Sunday  “Reading  a  newspaper  can 
Sun  as  an  intruder  staffed  by  News  to  former  subscribers  of  ^  horrible  chore  to  a  17-year- 
youthful  liberals.  “The  people  the  Suffolk  Sun,  we  will  be  able  qU  gj^i  (me) .  But  I  was  al- 
who  work  for  the  paper  come  to  fill  the  gap  created  by  the  ways  eager  to  read  this  partic- 
from  somewhere  else,”  was  a  Sun’s  termination.”  ular  paper  because,  although  all 

frequent  complaint.  “They 


Sun’s  termination.’ 


It  was  the  sixth  daily  news-  the  depressing  news  was  there. 


never  lived  here — they  don’t  paper  in  the  New  York  metro-  happiness,  humor,  and  a  sincere 


know  us  or  this  county.” 


The  decision  by  Cowles  to  go  last  seven  years 


politan  area  to  fold  during  the  joyful  respect  for  the  human 


every  day.  Court  supports  FCC 

the  best  thing  about  ..  •  . 

lotline,  was  it  abil-  autisuiokiug  messages 

th  sides  of  the  coin  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has 
le  bad  new’s  in  its  refused  to  review  an  appeal  by 
ipective,  to  simple,  the  Tobacco  Institute,  eight 
and  fellowship.  It  major  tobacco  manufacturers, 
m,  friendly  paper,  and  three  broadcasting  com- 
,  sense  of  humor.  panies  objecting  to  the  FCC’s 
3  very  important  to  ruling  requiring  radio  and  tv 
a  lot  of  other  tired,  to  carry  antismoking  messages, 
ibby  people.  The  court’s  action  upheld  a 

a  newspaper  can  November  1968  ruling  by  a 
2  chore  to  a  17-year-  federal  appeals  court  that 
le).  But  I  was  al-  broadcasters  who  carry  ciga- 
to  read  this  partic-  rette  commercials  can  be  i«- 
>ecause,  although  all  quired  by  the  FCC  to  devote  a 
ng  news  was  there,  significant  amount  of  time  each 
lumor,  and  a  sincere  week  to  broadcasting  the  view 
Bct  for  the  human  that  cigarette  smoking  is  hat- 
condition  were  also  there.”  ardous  to  health. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Oaig  Tomkinson 

African  weekly 
ends  publication 

I  Changes  on  the  face  of  Africa 
jhave  accounted  for  the  recent 
I  closing  of  the  Kenya  Weekly 
Sews. 

I  The  paper,  known  locally  as 
jthe  “Green  ’Un”,  w’as  dependent 
Iprimarily  on  a  dwindling  num- 
jber  of  white  settlers  for  sub- 
^Kriptions  and  advertising.  As 
^  Kenya  has  experienced  a  rever- 
|sion  to  a  black  dominated  cul- 
Ure  the  News  has  experienced 

i  declining  circulation  and  ad 
revenues. 

C.  C,  Miniclier,  who  reported 
for  the  Associated  Press  on  the 
];  death  of  the  paper,  said  that 
Edward  Rodwell,  a  European 
I  journalist  on  the  News  staff 
wrote  in  his  final  column: 

I  “We  are  in  a  new  world  and 
our  world  is  a  dream;  when 
^such  passed  then  it  was  right 
that  the  Kenya  Weekly  News 
passed  with  it  into  the  limbo  of 
memories  .  .  . 

“The  change  had  to  come  to 
Kenya.  It  was  right  that  it 
should. 

i  “Gradually  we  watch  the 
closing  down  of  European  in¬ 
spired  manifestations :  clubs, 
newspapers,  businesses  and  pro¬ 
fessions.” 

The  last  issue,  the  2,276th 
for  the  weekly,  was  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  coverage  of  the  Nai¬ 
robi  agricultural  and  trade 
show.  Jack  Ensoll  was  the  pa¬ 
per’s  last  editor. 


Illinois  weekly 
bought  by  Kazer 

Park  Forest,  Ill. 

The  Park  Forest  Reporter 
has  l)een  sold  to  Hugh  J.  Kazer 
by  Mrs.  Kathry  Schechter,  wife 
of  the  paper’s  late  publisher,  I. 
E.  (Pappy)  Schechter. 

Kazer  is  a  former  general 
manager  of  Calumet  Publica¬ 
tions,  Lansing,  Ill.;  advertising 
manager  of  Press  Publications, 
Elmhurst,  Ill.;  and  advertising 
sales,  Life  Newspapers,  La- 
Grange  Park,  Ill. 

On  assuming  ownership  of  the 
Reporter  &  News  Publishing 
Company,  Kazer  said  he  hopes 
to  expand  the  company’s  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operation.  For 
the  past  year  he  has  been  active 
in  the  area  of  commercial 
printing. 


The  Reporter  celebrates  its 
21st  birthday  this  year.  It  was 
opened  in  1949  by  a  group  of 
housewives  in  Park  Forest  “in 
order  to  find  some  method  of 
communicating  among  the  150 
families  living  in  the  village.” 

Schechter  joined  the  paper  in 
1951.  The  paper  had  been  using 
a  system  of  rotating  editors.  He 
was  installed  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  Two  years  later  he  bought 
the  paper  which  he  owned  and 
operated  until  his  death  last 
May. 


Observer  group 
promotes  two 


Plymouth,  Mich. 

Two  editorial  department  ap¬ 
pointments  for  Observer  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  were  announced  by 
Publisher  Philip  H.  Power  this 
month. 

Richard  T.  Thompson  has 
been  named  executive  editor 
with  overall  responsibilities  for 
advance  planning,  coordination 
and  editorial  policy  development 
for  the  six-paper  group. 

Tim  Richard  was  named 
news  editor.  He  is  now  respon¬ 
sible  for  directing  the  day  to 
day  news  and  editorial  activi¬ 
ties  of  Observer  Newspapers. 

Thompson  previously  was 
managing  editor  and  Richard 
assistant  managing  editor  for 
the  group. 

In  a  parallel  announcement, 
Power  said  that  editor  Donald 
Hoenshell  has  resigned  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Lansing  (Mich.)  where 
he  will  work  with  a  weekly 
group. 

Hoenshell  was  editor  of  the 
Livonia  (Mich.)  Observer  be¬ 
fore  becoming  executive  editor 
two  years  ago. 

Thompson  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Warren 
(0.)  Tribune  Chronicle  as 
sports  editor,  a  position  he  held 
for  13  years.  He  was  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  three  years 
and  18  years  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  before  joining  the 
Observer  group. 

He  was  editor  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  (Mich.)  Observer  and 
subsequently  became  managing 
editor  when  Power  bought  the 
group. 

Richard  joined  the  group  in 
,  1967  as  editor  of  the  Farming- 
ton  Enterprise  and  Observer, 
•  then  moved  into  the  central 
I  news  office  when  the  Sunday  edi- 
;  tion  was  launched  in  May  of 
’67. 


Criticism  of  ad 
upheld  by  court 

In  a  7-0  decision  favoring  52 
advertising  agency  defendants, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  upheld 
an  industry-sponsored  statement 
on  the  conduct  of  political  ad¬ 
vertising  as  “fair  comment.” 

The  complaint  for  defamation 
was  based  on  publication  of  an 
ad  in  The  New  York  Times,  No¬ 
vember  7,  1966,  which  criticized 
the  advertising  campaign  of  the 
Independent  Citizens  Committee 
Against  Civilian  Review  Boards, 
prior  to  that  year’s  election. 
Damages  of  $8  million  were 
Rtch.rd  T.  Thomp,on  asked  by  plaintiff  Cole  Fischer 

Rogow,  Inc.,  agency  for  the  In¬ 
dependent  Citizens  Committee, 
from  52  signers  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment — and  an  additional  $1  mil¬ 
lion  from  Richard  L.  Gilbert, 
president  of  Gilbert  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  and  Martin  Smith, 
president  of  Smith/Greenland, 
Inc. 

Gilbert,  as  principal  defend¬ 
ant-respondent  in  the  suit,  com¬ 
mented  that  the  decision  was  sig¬ 
nificant  “with  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  again  going  to  the  polls 
this  November — and  advertising 
playing  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  role.  The  court’s  opinion,” 
he  added,  “re-affirms  the  right 
of  the  citizen  to  publicly  criticize 
advertising  that  is  offensive  and 
unnecessarily  emotional.” 

„  ,,  u  j  The  ad  in  question,  written  by 

Tim  Richard  Richard  Gilbert,  reads: 

“This  message  is  neither  for 
Richard,  who  also  worked  for  against  the  Civilian  Review 
several  years  with  the  St.  Board.  It  is  against  a  certain 
Joseph  Herald-Press  and  the  ^yP®  advertising. 

Kalamazoo  Gazette,  holds  two  “When  integrity,  taste  and 
national  awards  in  journalism,  discretion  are  the  losers  who 
six  state  Associated  Press  wins?  Appeals  to  pa^ion,  and 


SIX  state  Associate! 
awards,  and  several 
from  the  American 
Science  Association. 


Top  front  pages 
of  60’8  selected 


Riverside,  Calif. 
The  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  selected  a  dozen  news 


awards  deceptive  inflamma- 

Political  statements  in  the  advertis- 

irjg  campaign  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Citizens  Committee 
Against  Civilian  Review  Boards 
only  confuse  and  frighten  the 
public  and  make  reasoned  judg¬ 
ment  difficult  When  advertising 
►E  Calif,  used  solely  to  exploit  and  in- 
is’-Enter-  ®it®  emotion,  our  craft  is  dis- 
m  news  honored  and  damage  is  done  to 


events  of  the  1960’s  in  assem-  advertising  prudence  and  cred- 
bling  its  booklet  of  top  events  ibility.”  -  .  , 

during  its  90  years  of  publics-  The  52  members  of  the  adve^ 

Using  industry  included:  J. 

T.'  .  ,  ,  ,  Walter  Thompson;  Richard  K. 

Preceding  the  series  conclud-  Inc.;  LaRoche,  McCar- 

ing  moon  walk  page,  in  reverse  ^  Cone 

order,  w«e  the  deaths  of  Sen-  Gilbert  Advertising; 

ator  Rotert  F.  Kennedy  and  ^  ^  1  ^  ^sso- 

Martin  Luther  King  and  the 

first  heart  transplant,  rioting,  ’  ^  ^  ‘ 

the  “space  walk”  and  the  death  , 

of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Woman  news  editor 


Pages  for  the  early  years  of 


Woman  news  editor 

Miss  Jeanne  Meditz  has  been 


the  decade  showed  the  election  promoted  from  society  editor  to 
of  John  F.  Kennedy,  John  H.  news  editor  of  the  Ridgewood 
Glenn’s  triple  orbit,  the  U.S.  (N.J.)  Newspapers.  An  earlier 
Navy’s  sealing  of  Cuba,  the  report  in  E&P  erroneously  stat- 
Kennedy  assassination  and  ed  that  she  had  been  promoted 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  to  society  editor. 
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Long  strike 
rivals  keep 
firm  stance 

Los  Angeles 

Publication  and  picketing 
alike  continue  with  little  change 
aside  from  the  growing  duration 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer  strike  which  appears 
heading  for  a  second  annivers- 
ar>'  date  Dec.  15. 

Announcement  that  the 
Hearst  Plant  is  considering  ad¬ 
ding  to  its  activities  by  entering 
the  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness  was  made  last  week  at  ses¬ 
sions  with  a  majority  of  the 
unions  involved. 

Charles  Dale,  guild  represent¬ 
ative,  said  that  the  newspaper’s 
action  can  at  best  suggest  only 
a  slight  glimmer  of  hope  and  de¬ 
clared  no  interpretation  can  be 
made. 

Told  of  possibility 

The  strike  committee  bulletin 
stated  union  members  were  told 
of  the  possibility  that  circulars, 
flyers,  dodgers  and  preprints 
might  be  added  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  publishing  activities  by 
George  Sjostrom,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  William  C.  McCarthy, 
labor  relations  executive. 

The  information  was  given  at 
a  session  the  unions  asked  in  a 
quest  for  further  information 
about  an  announcement  received 
by  mail.  No  firm  decision  has 
been  made  on  the  project. 

Five  unions  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting.  A  second 
session  was  held  with  pressmen. 
This  split  was  declared  to  lack 
significance  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  the  pressmen  had  a  long¬ 
standing  conference  scheduled 
for  the  Oct.  7  date  of  the  labor- 
management  meeting. 

Bout  of  Signs 

The  area  about  the  down¬ 
town  newspaper  plant  continues 
to  present  guarded  appearance. 
The  plant  entrances  bear  “Ad¬ 
mission  only  to  employes  and 
authorized  guests’’  signs. 

Pickets  rotate  outside  on  as¬ 
signment  from  the  large  head¬ 
quarters  maintained  nearby. 
They  displayed  “All  scabs  must 
go’’  placards  outside  the  plant 
entrances. 

The  plant  itself  bears  an  ex¬ 
tra  scar  or  two  as  well  as  a 
few  of  the  appellations  scrawled 
in  the  early  days  of  the  shift 
to  open  shop  operation. 

An  incendiary  de\nce  injected 
into  an  external  wall  of  the 
main  newspaper  plant  was 
blamed  for  a  fire  last  month 
and  reportedly  caused  $15,000 
in  damages  to  first-floor  offices. 


The  windowed  first  floor 
areas  were  boarded  up  at  the 
start  of  the  strike.  Later  these 
ureas  were  cemented  over. 

Strike  headquarters  across 
the  street  from  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  continue  fully  manned. 
Crews  there  now  stress  picket¬ 
ing  of  the  paper’s  advertisers 
and  the  distribution  of  leaflets 
and  information  throughout  a 
wide  area. 

Despite  these  activities  many 
advertisers  remain  in  the  paper. 
A  midweek  edition  which  ran 
to  64  pages  contained  display 
copy  from  eight  supermarkets 
and  a  dozen  department  stores. 
• 

Columbia  names 
program  Fellows 

Ten  experienced  newsmen  — 
seven  from  the  United  States 
and  three  from  foreigpi  countries 
— have  been  named  Fellows  in 
Columbia  University’s  Advanced 
International  Reporting  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  1969-70. 

The  program,  now  in  its 
ninth  year,  is  administered  by 
Columbia’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  receives  its  basic 
support  from  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant  to  the  University.  It  en¬ 
ables  outstanding  younger  news¬ 
men  to  spend  an  academic  year 
at  Columbia,  acquiring  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  useful  in  the  re¬ 
porting,  editing  and  analysis  of 
news  of  international  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  seven  U.  S.  newsmen  in 
the  program  will  receive  Ford 
Foundation  Fellowships  from 
the  University,  each  covering 
full  tuition  and  fees  at  Columbia 
and  providing  a  stipend  of 
$5,000  for  living  expenses  dur¬ 
ing  the  academic  year. 

The  Fellows  for  1969-70  are: 

Rol)ert  L.  Asher,  33,  city 
bureau  chief  for  the  Washington 
Post.  Kurt  Boelsgaard,  34  for¬ 
eign  affairs  reporter  and  editor 
for  the  Aarhuus  Stiftstidende  of 
Denmark.  Vincent  de  Liberto, 
28,  editor  on  the  international 
desk  of  the  New  York  Times 
News  Ser\’ice.  Ronald  E.  Milli¬ 
gan,  42  correspondent  in  Viet¬ 
nam  for  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Corporation;  Kenji 
Miyakage,  27,  television  news¬ 
man  in  the  Tokushima  bureau  of 
the  Japan  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration  (NHK) ;  Don  North,  31, 
correspondent  in  Washington 
and  Vietnam  for  ABC  News; 
Bruce  J.  Oudes,  31,  reporter  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun;  James  R. 
Peipert,  26,  editor  on  the  World 
Services  desk  of  the  Associated 
Press,  New  York  City;  Key  Oh 
Song,  31,  assistant  political 
editor  of  the  Chosun  Ilbo  of 
Seoul,  Korea;  Kim  .T.  Willenson, 
31,  chief  correspondent  for 
Southeast  Asia,  UPI. 


Mr.  anti  Mrs.  Ghiglione 


New  publisher 
28  years  old 

South  BRIDGE,  Mass. 

The  Evening  News  has  been 
purchased  by  a  corporation 
under  the  ownership  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Loren  Ghiglione. 

Mr,  Ghiglione  joined  The 
News  in  Augrust  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  Previously  he  had 
worked  for  papers  in  Southern 
California  and  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  News  was  established  in 
1923  by  C.  H.  Tobey.  After  two 
changes  of  ownership,  the  News 
was  purchased  in  1931  by  V.  V. 
McNitt. 

Frank  McNitt,  one  of  two 
sons,  started  at  that  time  as  a 
cub  reporter.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  newspaper’s  man¬ 
agement  since  1957  and  will  re¬ 
main  as  a  consultant  to  the 
News. 

Ghiglione,  28,  was  graduated 
in  1963  from  Haverford  College 
where  he  was  editor-in-chief  of 
the  student  newspaper.  In  1966 
he  received  advanced  degrees 
from  both  the  Yale  University 
Graduate  School  of  City  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Yale  Law  School. 

In  addition,  Ghiglione  was  a 
recepient  in  1966  of  one  of  15 
Congressional  Fellowships 
granted  by  the  American  Po¬ 
litical  Science  Association.  As 
a  Congressional  Fellow  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  he  worked  on  the 
legislative  staffs  of  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson  (D-NJ)  and  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  (D-NY). 

Mrs.  Ghiglione,  a  1965  grad¬ 
uate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  will 
also  join  the  staff  of  the  News. 

• 

N.Y.  Daily  News  runs 
its  biggest  newspaper 

The  October  12  issue  of  the 
New  York  Sunday  News  set  an 
all-time  record  for  size.  Count¬ 
ing  all  sections  the  issue  totalled 
844  pages.  The  previous  high 
was  set  December  1,  1968. 


Press  club  hit 
by  inflation 

Washin,:ton 

At  a  sparsely  attended  meet¬ 
ing,  the  membership  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  approved  a 
Board  of  Governors  proposal  to 
increase  the  annual  dues  of  ac¬ 
tive,  non-active,  associate  and 
associate  non-resident  memben 
by  $60  per  year. 

Under  the  new  scale,  active 
members  will  pay  $180  per  year,  ' 
up  from  $120;  non-active  $200, 
up  from  $140;  associate  $220,  up 
from  $160,  and  associate  non-  [ 
resident  $220,  up  from  $160.  f 
Dues  for  other  categories  of  [ 
non-resident  members  remain 
unchanged  at  $30  per  year. 

Factors  affecting  the  financial 
status  of  the  Club,  cited  by  the 
officers  and  management  as 
necessitating  the  dues  increase, 
were  a  five  percent  increase  in 
wages  for  waiters,  bartenders 
and  other  employes  which  be¬ 
came  effective  Sept.  1,  sharp  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  of  food,  bev¬ 
erages  and  other  supplies,  and  | 
increase  in  rent  of  office  space 
in  the  National  Press  Building 

Projecting  income  over  a  four 
year  average,  the  club  manager 
estimated  a  deficiency  of  $62.50 
per  year  per  resident  member,  of 
which  there  were  2,960  as  of 
Sept.  30. 

Total  club  membership  as  of 
Aug.  1  was  4,709,  of  which  1,770 
were  non-resident.  Total  memb¬ 
ership  decreased  by  44  between 
Jan.  1  and  Aug.  1,  1969. 


Carrier  work  by 
Witter  recognized 

Columbus,  0. 

Smith  H.  Witter,  business  V 
manager  of  the  Marion  (0.)  I 
Star,  who  will  retire  this  year, 
was  honored  with  a  Special  1 
Serv’ice  Award  by  the  Ohio  ' 
Newspaper  Association  for  his  j 
oustanding  service  and  leader-  j 
ship  in  aiding  and  encouraging  I 
newspaperboys  of  the  state  for  , 
many  years. 

The  presentation  was  made 
by  William  J.  Oertel,  ON  A  ex-  l 
ecutive  director,  at  a  meeting  f 
of  the  Ohio  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  which  Witter  had 
headed  as  president  some  years 
ago.  For  10  years  he  served  as 
chairman  of  a  joint  ONA-OCMA  i 
Newspaperboy  Achievement 
Committee,  which  annually  rec-  | 
ognizes  and  honors  the  outstand¬ 
ing  junior  and  senior  newspa¬ 
perboys  in  Ohio. 

It  is  estimated  that  Witter’s 
service  and  activities  for  youth 
have  indirectly  involved  over 
200,000  newspaperboys  in  Ohio. 
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Where  the  past  is  prologue; 
library  has  ‘tomorrow  look’ 


T’lie  “tomorrow  look”  in  news- 
papt'r  libraries  is  exemplified  by 
the  modem  equipment,  facilities 
and  environment  of  the  new 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  library 
complex. 

Chief  Librarian  Jim  Scofield 
visited  and  surveyed  newspaper 
libraries  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe  be¬ 
fore  implementing  plans  for  the 
new  library,  which  contains 
3,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  library,  which  is  carpeted 
throughout,  utilizes  the  electro¬ 
mechanical  equipment  for  filing 
and  retrieval.  Subject  photos  are 
hou.sed  in  two  Remington-Rand 
Lektriever  IX’s  which  are  each 
15  feet  tall,  thus  making  full 
use  of  air  space  in  a  former  tele¬ 
vision  studio.  Clipping  files  are 
housed  in  four  Lektriever  IIIx’s 
which  are  each  10  feet  tall. 

Biographical  photos  are  filed 
on  Library  Bureau  open  shelv¬ 
ing,  six  feet  tall,  which  has  been 
m^ified  for  minimum  stretch¬ 
ing  and  bending  by  filing  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  handy  shelves  have 
been  nicknamed  “Mantrievers.” 

A  giant  compressed  air  tube 
system  connects  the  library,  on 
the  fourth  floor,  with  the  Times 
ana  Independent  newsrooms  on 
the  third  floor.  The  tube  carriers 
are  large  enough  to  transport 
9  x  12  photo  files  in  addition  to 
other  requested  library  mate¬ 
rials. 

Books  are  housed  in  a  spacious 
reference  room  which  contains 
two  reading  tables  and  seating 
for  seven  news  staffers. 

Two  research  rooms  contain¬ 
ing  typewriters  are  a  feature  of 
the  library  complex  Reporters 
and  editors  working  on  special 
project  stories  are  able  to  work 
there  in  privacy  and  can  use 
microclip  and  microfilm  equip¬ 
ment  for  researching. 

Staff  comfort  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  with  adequate  lighting 
throughout,  a  wash  basin,  a 
drinking  fountain  and  an  ad¬ 
jacent  snack  bar  equipped  with 
vending  machines  and  tables 
and  chairs. 

The  Times-Independent  li¬ 
brary  has  come  a  long  way  since 
its  founding  in  1928  when  it  had 
26  shoe  boxes  for  storage  —  one 
for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet — 
and  a  lone  copyboy  manning  it 

on  a  part-time  basis.  It  now  op-  More  than  two  million  clip-  pamphlet  mtaerial,  are  available  been  located  adjacent  to  the  li- 
erates  120  hours  weekly;  open  pings  in  original  form  and  mi-  to  the  news  staffs.  brary  so  that  extensive  future 

from  6:30  a.  m.  to  12:30  a.  m.  croflche,  760,000  photogfraphs.  On  microfilm  are  complete  files  use  of  computers  by  the  library 
daily  and  1  p.  m.  to  12:30  a.  m.  260,000  cuts,  thousands  of  photo  of  the  Times  and  Independent  in  will  be  convenient.  Subject 
Sunday.  It  is  staffed  by  eight  negatives,  more  than  one  thous-  addition  to  the  New  York  Times  classification  books  and  envelope 
full-time  and  six  part-time  and  maps,  several  thousand  ref-  since  1965.  labels  are  already  produced  by 

•taffers.  erence  Ixmks,  plus  voluminous  New  computer  facilities  have  computer. 
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REFERENCE  ROOM  of  the  Sf.  Petersburg  Times-lndependenf  library  complex  provides  staffers  with 
a  spacious,  well-lighted  reading  area  in  air-conditioned  comfort. 
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CLASSIFERS  in  St.  Petersburg  Times-Independent  library  stamp  and  mark  newspaper  articles  for 
files  while  another  staffer  retrieves  material  form  Lektriever  containing  subject  clippings.  Lektrievers 
at  left  house  biographical  clippings. 
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‘Kook’  groups  using 
publishers,  editors 


Denver,  Colo. 

Newspaper  publishers  and 
editors  are  being  used  in  the 
“golden  age  of  kookery”  by 
those  who  would  “paralyze  the 
nation  with  confusion  and  self¬ 
doubt,”  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
TuUa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  told  the 
National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  meeting  here. 

Defining  “kookery,”  Mr.  Jones, 
who  is  also  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  said  it  is  a  mode 
of  behavior  “in  which  hedonism, 
which  is  Greek  for  doing  what¬ 
ever  you  damn  please,  produces 
a  confused  and  chaotic  society.” 

“Kookery,”  he  said,  is  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  portray  riot  as  a  means 
of  redressing  wrongs,  and  plain 
bad  manners,  as  some  sort  of 
social  action.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
tell  a  generation  that  casual  sex 
or  mindblowing  drugs  represent 
a  bold  effort  to  sweep  away  old 
shibboleths  and  to  seek  honesty 
and  revelation.” 

In  short,  Jones  said,  kookery 
is  a  revolt  against  self-discipline 
and  a  reaction  against  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In  the  effort  to  eliminate  “a 
little  healthy  frustration  at  an 
age  where  it  would  build  pati¬ 
ence,  tolerance  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  attainable,  w'e  may 
have  condemned  kids  to  the 
w'orst  frustration  of  all  —  self¬ 
doubt,  anger  and  unease.  These 
are  the  endemic  diseases  of  hip- 
piedom.” 

Deviation  publicized 

Jones  said  the  jam  we  are  in 
today  is  in  large  measure  caused 
by  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
our  mass  communications  and 
entertainment  media  have  pub¬ 
licized  deviation  for  our  tradi¬ 
tional  moral  standards  to  the 
point  where  impressionable 
youth  imagines  that  deviation  is 
the  norm. 

Enemies  are  good  teachers, 
Jones  declared  and  the  most  im¬ 
placable  and  tireless  enemy  of 
the  United  States  are  the  com¬ 
munist  theoreticians  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  who  are  united 
in  the  hope  and  lielief  that 
western  civilization  will  destroy 
itself. 

The  publisher  said  tv  has  sub¬ 
jected  an  entire  generation  to  an 
almost  unrelieved  diet  of  “shoot- 
’em-ups”  which  has  increased 
youthful  violence  although  the 
psychiatrists  earlier  expressed 
the  hope  that  these  vicarious 
murders  would  sublimate  inner 
aggressions. 
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Jones  said  he  thought  it  is 
time  when  the  proprietors  of  the 
press,  the  publishers  of  popular 
magazines,  the  lords  of  tv,  the 
moguls  of  the  screen  and  the 
producers  of  the  stage  looked 
upon  the  social  wreckage  around 
them  and  faced  up  to  their  own 
culpability. 

“We  should  have  had  about 
enough  of  cluck-smack  jour¬ 
nalism,”  he  said,  “the  journal¬ 
ism  that  clicks  piously  over  so¬ 
cial  misbehavior,  pt-rtrays  it  in 
of  its  lip-smacking  detail,  and 
waits  for  the  circulation  figures 
to  soar. 

“I  think  its  time  the  great  tv 
tycoons  and  advertisers  weighed 
the  business  of  pulling  sales 
figures  up  by  pulling  young 
America  down. 

Reporter  nut  guiltless 

“I  believe  the  reporter  who 
ignores  the  distinguished  speaker 
invited  to  the  university  plat¬ 
form  and  who  occupies  himself 
w'ith  interviewing  the  storm 
troopers  who  tried  to  take  over 
the  stage  is  not  entirely  guiltless 
of  a  breakdown  of  the  teaching 
system.  Nor  is  his  boss. 

“What  happens  when  100 
bearded  Marxists  try  to  block 
the  march  of  20,000  patriotic 
Americans?  NBC,  CBS  and 
ABC  and  all  the  news  photog¬ 
raphers  rush  to  the  spot  and  give 
the  impression  (an  entire  city) 
has  erupted  in  fury  that  some¬ 
one  W'ould  dare  show  the  flag. 

“Is  this  telling  it  like  it  is? 
Or  is  this  a  sucker  game?  Isn’t 
it  time  there  was  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  our  stupidity.” 

Jones  added  that  if  we  focus 
cameras  and  turn  over  the  front 
pages  to  “those  whose  aim  is 
the  destruction  of  the  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  gives  a  people 
morale  and  digrnity  and  the 
power  to  react  against  subver¬ 
sion  —  then,  goodbye  America. 

“If  we  permit  the  institution 
of  the  free  press  to  be  used  by 
those  who  can  hardly  wait  for 
the  day  w’hen  a  free  press  will 
not  be  permitted,  then  we  par¬ 
ticipate  in  our  own  execution. 

“If,  in  our  quest  for  readers 
and  viewers,  we  ignore  all  that 
has  been  right  with  our  ideals 
and  traditions  and  zero  in  on 
the  cesspools  and  the  pustules 
of  our  society  than  how  can  we 
blame  our  youth  for  w’anting  to 
blast  it  level. 

Solutions  in  editing 

“Editing  ...  is  not  merely  the 
emphasis  of  that  which  is  truly 


significant,  but  it  is  the  emphasis 
of  constnictive  and  reasonable 
thoughts  that  point  the  way  to¬ 
ward  real  solutions  of  real 
problems. 

“If  all  the  decent,  honest  citi¬ 
zens  doing  decent,  honest  and 
courageous  things  get  less  show 
from  us  than  the  screamers  and 
the  hoppers  we’ll  lose  our 
country. 

“Editors  and  publishers  are 
supposed  to  be  sophisticated.  A 
mark  of  sophistication  is  to 
know  W’hen  you  are  being  used. 

“And,  gentlemen,  we’re  being 
used.” 

U.  S.  Senator  Hale  McGee 
(D- Wyoming)  advised  news¬ 
papermen  to  show’  a  “deeper 
sense  of  historical  perspective” 
in  reporting  the  news  and  he 
said  it  is  no  longer  enough  to 
simply  report  the  facts  but  ex¬ 
planation  and  interpretation  of 
the  complex  situations  facing  the 
world  must  be  part  of  the  re¬ 
porting. 

McGee,  one  of  the  leading 
spokesmen  for  President  John¬ 
son’s  administration  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  declared  the  media  has  failed 
to  get  across  “the  big  picture” 
about  the  Vietnam  war  to  the 
public. 

Defending  the  Post  Office,  Mc¬ 
Gee  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Commission,  said  he 
isn’t  sold  on  the  postal  corpora¬ 
tion  idea. 

He  mentioned  receiving  a  lot 
of  mail,  much  of  it  favoring  a 
postal  corporation.  He  called 
some  of  the  w’riters  and  not  one, 
he  said,  knew  w’hat  the  postal 
corporation  proposal  called  for. 

McGee  said  “corporation”  is 
not  a  magic  word  that  will  auto¬ 
matically  answ’er  all  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  Post  Office.  He 
pointed  j  out  that  “junk  mail” 
that  is  just  that  to  some  is  most 
important  to  others.  He  said  also 
that  if  some  unprofitable  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Post  Office  (third  and 
fourth  class  mail)  were  elimin¬ 
ated  the  Post  Office  could  show 
a  profit.  But,  he  asked,  "is  that 
what  is  desired?” 

• 

Peter  Crow  buys 
Grove  (Okla.)  Sun 

Grove,  Okla. 

Sale  of  the  Grove  (Okla.) 
Sun,  to  Peter  Crow  of  St.  Louis 
Mo.,  w’as  announced  by  Don  and 
Geneva  Wiley,  publishers  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  since  1953. 

Crow,  26,  has  been  in  the  news 
department  of  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  Columbia  and  St.  Louis. 
His  newspaper  experience  in¬ 
cludes  reporting  and  feature 
writing  at  (Holumbia,  Mo.,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  and  Richmond,  Va. 
He  is  the  fifth  publisher  of  the 
69-year-old  newspaper. 


New  York  Times 
publishes  School 
Times  in  color 

The  first  classroom  periodical 
for  elementary  school  pupils 
ever  published  by  the  New  York 
Times  —  the  School  Times  — 
became  a  reality  recently.  It  will 
be  sent  to  schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  content  and  full-color  for¬ 
mat  of  the  School  Times  were 
tested  in  a  pilot  project.  Three 
separate  “pilot”  issues  were  ex¬ 
posed  in  5,000  classrooms  in  48 
of  the  50  states. 

Mrs.  Laurie  Johnston,  editor 
of  the  School  Times,  in  announc¬ 
ing  distribution  of  the  first  reg¬ 
ular  issue,  said: 

Has  crisp  look 

“The  results  of  this  vast 
sampling  of  school  opinion  are 
reflected  in  every  aspect  of  the 
School  Times.  The  traditional 
classroom  periodical  of  the  kind 
conceived  some  60  years  ago  may 
no  longer  be  challenging  enough 
to  engage  the  attention  or  win 
the  respect  of  today’s  young 
readers.  The  School  Times  has 
the  crisp  look  and  feel  of  a 
modem  newspaper.” 

The  pilot  project  showed  that 
full-color  printing  acts  like  a 
magnet  to  youngsters,  Mrs. 
Johnston  said,  including  slow 
readers.  The  periodical  doesn’t 
use  flat  cartoon  color  familiar 
through  generations  of  class¬ 
room  periodicals,  but  brilliant 
full-color  reproductions  compa¬ 
rable  to  those  in  most  adult  pub¬ 
lications. 

Ex-reporter  new 
EEO  executive 

Washington 

Clayton  Willis  is  the  new  di¬ 
rector  of  the  office  of  public 
affairs  for  the  U.  S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission. 

Willis  comes  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
in  New  York  City,  where  he 
served  as  consultant  on  minor¬ 
ity  group,  journalism,  govern¬ 
ment  and  law  affairs.  Immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  that,  Willis 
covered  international  and  na¬ 
tional  news  as  a  reporter,  editor¬ 
ial  writer,  and  critic  for  the 
New  York  Amsterdam  News. 

His  previous  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City 
press  corps  included  positions  as 
television  broadcaster-writer  for 
UPI  Newsfilm,  United  Nations 
press  officer,  editorial  writer  and 
correspondent  for  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  and  staff  writer  for 
Newsweek  magazine. 
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We  promoted 

_  _  Ofv»  Hnv  thk  <inrinn  VD  hinh  ^rhn 


e 

take-ovei; 


One  day  this  spring,  500  high  school  students 
took  over  the  Massachusetts  State  Government. 
No  revolt . . .  |ust  Student  Government  Day  in 
Massachusetts.  And  when  it  was  over,  we  had  all 
taken  a  giant  step  toward  closing  the  generation 
gap. 

That  s  why  we  join  with  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League  to  sponsor  Student 
Government  Day.  Why  we  go  all  out,  with  an 
8-page  special  section  in  the  Herald  Traveler 
devoted  to  Massachusetts  Government  and  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution,  for  in-sch<x)l  use. 
And  with  special  programming  on  WHDH-TV 
including  live  coverage  of  the  opening  ceremonies 
at  the  State  Capitol. 

Student  Government  Day  is  specifically 
designed  to  bring  the  generations  closer  together 
by  getting  kids  to  think...  to  participate.  So  are 
our  other  prqects— the  Greater  Bostonians,  the 
Children's  Book  Fair,  the  Repertory  of  Classical 
Drama,  "Classroom  5!' 

Why  do  we  think  closing  the  gap  is  so 
vital?  Tomorrow  is  on  the  other  side. 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Corporation  is  il,^ 
doing  something. 

The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Newspapers 
WHOM  Rodo/ AM  •  FM  •  WHOH  Television 


Dooglos  Boyer  ot  Somerville,  Moss ,  Student  Secretory  to  the  Governor  s  Council,  odvocotes  lowering  the  voting  oge  to  nineteen, 

before  the  Student  Committee  on  Constitutonol  Low 


CLASSIFIED 

Ad  promoters  need 
to  improve  output 


The  Central  Region  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  met  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  recently  and  got  some  in¬ 
teresting  viewpoints  on  Classi¬ 
fied  promotion  from  Ted  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  the  MacDonald  Classi¬ 
fied  Service. 

Probably  the  most  often- 
voiced  plaint  of  CAMs  every¬ 
where  is,  “We  need  more  pro¬ 
motion.  Good  promotion.  Not 
just  fillers.”  We  talk  about 
planned  promotion,  budgets,  con¬ 
sistency,  but  nothing  much 
seems  to  happen.  There  are  not¬ 
able  exceptions,  certainly,  but 
the  number  of  newspapers  with 
really  effective  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  is  pretty  dam  small. 

Here  are  some  of  the  high 
points  of  MacDonald’s  talk.  May¬ 
be  you  can  use  them  for  openers. 

“People  who  sell  newspaper 
advertising  are  vulnerable  to  a 
rather  serious  accusation.  From 
this  observer’s  viewpoint,  an  out¬ 
sider  would  be  justified  in  point¬ 
ing  a  finger  at  us  and  saying, 
‘You  are  guilty  of  saying  to  your 
advertisers  do  as  I  say,  but  don’t 
do  as  I  do’. 

Inferior  ad  promotion 

“Surely  as  career  newspaper 
promotion  people  you  are  acute¬ 
ly  aware  of  what  a  poor  job  we 
do  when  it  comes  to  advertising 
the  fact  that  we  have  newspaper 
advertising  for  sale.  Newspa¬ 


pers  are  their  own  worst  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  surely  are  not  acting 
as  if  we  believe  all  the  things 
we  tell  our  customers  about  how 
great  newspaper  advertising  is. 

‘  Consider  the  various  impli¬ 
cations  of  our  failure  to  do  a 
good  job  of  using  our  own  pages 
to  advertise  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Your  response  to  my  little 
study  tells  me  that  eight  out 
of  ten  of  you  use  Classified  pro¬ 
motion  as  filler,  and  two  out  of 
three  of  you  admit  that  your 
Classified  promotion  is  more  hit- 
and-miss  than  it  is  planned. 
Why  does  top  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  insist  that  we  advertise 
ourselves  only  when  filler  space 
is  available?  The  implication  is 
clear,  and  I  hope  that  not  very 
many  of  our  more  savvy  cus¬ 
tomers  ever  sit  down  and  think 
about  it  for  very  long.  The  im¬ 
plication  is  that  space  on  our 
pages  is  so  expensive  we  can’t 
afford  to  use  it  ourselves!  We 
are  sa}ring,  in  effect,  ‘Newspa¬ 
per  space  is  a  good  buy  for 
everybody  but  us’. 

“Storm  signals  are  flying.  Of 
the  total  dollars  spent  for  all 
advertising  in  the  U.  S.  in  1955, 
newspapers  received  34%.  In 
1957,  we  got  32.7%.  By  1960, 
the  figure  had  shrunk  to  31.9%. 
In  1963,  it  was  29%.  Then  we 
must  have  done  something  right, 
because  by  1966,  we  fought  our 
way  back  up  to  29.5%.  But  we 


started  to  slip  again,  hitting 
only  29.3%  in  ’67  and  slipping 
to  29.2%  last  year.  So  while 
our  revenue  figures  show  gains 
year  after  year,  our  percentage 
of  the  field  is  shrinking.  Seems 
like  a  situation  where  a  little 
good  newspaper  advertising 
could  really  help. 

“Classified  this  year  will  con¬ 
tribute  1.6  billion  dollars  to 
newspaper  revenues.  If  I  were 
in  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness,  I  would  delight  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  taking  a  product  like 
this,  which  has  already  proved 
itself  in  the  market  place,  and 
creating  an  ad  campaign  to 
help  sell  even  more  of  it.  That, 
in  essence,  is  the  challenge  which 
lies  w’aiting,  and  I  think  it  is 
an  exciting  one.  I  don’t  think 
it  is  a  challenge  we  can  have 
any  fun  with  if  we  continue  to 
perform  on  a  hit-and-miss  basis 
when  it  comes  to  Classified  pro¬ 
motion. 

Take  agency  approach 

“I  would  like  to  see  you  take 
the  agency  approach  to  develop¬ 
ing  an  advertising  program  to 
sell  Classified.  It  would  be  a  two 
phase  program,  one  phase  aimed 
at  the  general  public,  the  users 
of  what  we  have  come  to  call 
Family  Want  Ads.  The  other 
phase  would  be  aimed  at  de¬ 
veloping  additional  commercial 
business.  The  first  is  of  primary 
importance,  because  we  know 
from  experience  that  if  we  carry 
a  volume  of  Family  Want  Ad 
business,  the  commercial  stuff 
becomes  relatively  easy  to  sell.” 

MacDonald  had  more  to  say — 
the  need  for  better  research,  the 
need  for  P/R  in  and  outside 
your  plant.  I’m  sure  if  you  ask, 
you  can  get  a  copy  of  the  whole 
talk.  Worth  having. 


What  all  of  this  boils  do« 
to,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  Wf 
in  a  mass  marketing  b  isines. 
yet  we  neglect  to  follow  ti 
principles  and  practices  prove 
so  successful  by  other  peojil 
who  are  in  mass  marketing  be 
nesses.  And  we’re  probably  in  | 
better  position  than  anyone  ij 
the  world  to  put  them  into  eff« 
in  order  to  insure  even  KTeate 
profit  and  growth. 

• 

Model  apprentice 
program  by  typos 
sets  precedent 

Toledo,  () 

The  apprenticeship  prograi 
of  the  Toledo  Typographia 
Union  at  the  Toledo  Blade  hi 
been  cited  by  a  representative  o 
the  international  union  as 
precedent-setting  model  for  th 
entire  newspaper  industry. 

Frank  Cremonesi,  ITU  auto 
mation  coordinator,  told  repn 
sentatives  of  the  union  an 
Blade  management,  meeting  ti 
review  the  program,  that  the  ap 
prenticeship  plan  “is  the  first  o 
its  kind  for  the  age  of  auto 
mation.” 

Mr.  Cremonesi  said  tha 
printers  “are  now  branching  in 
to  computers,  electronics,  am 
photo  typesetting,  replacinj 
traditional  metal,”  and  add« 
that  the  Blade  program  was  thi 
first  to  move  intensively  inti 
training  for  automation  of  thi: 
kind. 

The  program,  establishec 
early  this  year,  is  also  the  first 
to  reduce  the  required  ap¬ 
prenticeship  period  from  6  to  4 
years. 


NEWSPAPER  PENETRATION  by  TV  Market  Areas 


1st  TIME., .  PACKAGED  to  SELL: 

18  NEWSPAPERS 
318,000  CIRCULATION* 

77%  UNDUPLICATED  COVERAGE 

1st  TIME.. .  PACKAGED  to  REACH: 

^  $4  -  BILLION  BUYING  POWER 
^  $2  -  BILLION  RETAIL  SALES 


CLEVELAND 


NEWSPAPER 


^  Another 
t  BILLION  $  BUY 
^  from  M.S.&C. 


MATHEWS.  SHANNON  W 


For  more  information  about  this  exciting  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  Sell  Northern  Ohio,  Package  Rates,  Dis¬ 
counts,  and  Group  Merchandising  Back-up  .  .  .  Contact.- 


★  ALL  "Demographic”  LEVELS 


*Tetal  Dolly  Dold  CIrcwlatlen  352,77S 


mathews 

shannon 

cullen 


NEW  YORK  (21?)  7SS  103S  •  CLEVELAND  (216)  241  1314 
BOSTON  (617)  266-2141  •  PMILAOELANIA  (2)6)  9?!,-1710 
DETROIT  (313)  963  3289  •  CINCINNATI  |S)3)6?1-7MC 
ATLANTA  (404)  261.7691  •  PITTSBURGH  (41?)  B23-323; 
CHICAGO  (3121  467  1620  •  SYRACUSE  (3161  422.077.1 
•  CHARLOTTE  (704)  334  8219  • 
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This  picture  is  rated 


It’s  a  picture  of  LtlMOTROIM  —  a  cathode-ray  tube  phototypesetter 

—  a  Mature  system  for  the  Mature  customer  who  knows  what  it’s  all  about. 

The  505  is  a  sophisticated  tool,  using  Modern  electronics  to  produce  high 
quality  typography  at  speeds  up  to  ten  times  faster  than  some  conventional  photo- 
composing  machines.  And  at  far  lower  cost  than  any  competitive  CRT  system. 

The  505  is  a  Multi-purpose  system,  in  use  today  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  production  of  newspapers,  directories,  books,  magazines  and  general 
commercial  work. 

Availability  of  traditional  Mergenthaler  service  is  ’’part  of  the  package” 
when  you  install  a  Linotron  505,  and  our  systems  specialists  are  ready  to  consult 
with  customer  personnel  concerning  software  requirements. 


Ask  your  Mergenthaler  sales  engineer  to  arrange  a  showing  of  the  new 
lemrri  color  and  sound  movie  on  the  Linotron  505,  or  write  Graphic  Systems  Sales, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler 
Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803. 


Mergenthaler 


j  the 
i  total 


graphic  arts 

company 


New  tools 
alert  urged 
on  editors 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Editors  were  warned  to  be 
alert  to  all  possibilities  provided 
by  new  equipment  now  being 
made  available  to  newspapers  in 
an  address  here  by  James 
Grider,  production  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Orange 
County  plant. 

These  include  ray  printers 
and  a  variety  of  other  products, 
each  of  which  must  be  scanned 
to  determine  their  use  by  news¬ 
papers,  he  told  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Southern  California 
United  Press  Editors. 

The  newspaper  job  is  to  put 
these  new  products  together  as  a 
system  and  make  them  work, 
Grider  said.  As  one  example,  the 
Times  has  ordered  two  RCA 
high  speed  cathode  ray  printers 
on  order.  IBM,  Intertype  and 
others  also  have  capable  equip¬ 
ment,  he  advised. 

Successive  developments  have 
aided  small  as  well  as  large 
newspapers,  observed  Carlton 


dido  (Calif.)  Times-Advocate. 

The  advent  of  electronic  en¬ 
graving  resulted  in  more  news¬ 
paper  photos.  Offset  printing  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  trend  to  more  art, 
more  visual  aids  and  the  small 
paper’s  expansion  into  color,  he 
pointed  out.  His  offset-produced 
plant  is  now  adding  two  units 
to  provide  a  six-unit  capacity. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  former  San 
Diego  Union  editor  now  White 
House  director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  forecasting  more  Presi¬ 
dential  press  conferences,  said 
the  two-year  total  would  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  record 
of  Nixons  predecessors.  He  does 
not  consider  a  LBJ-type  walk- 
along  session  a  conference. 

Loves  newsmen 

Roy  Copperud,  UCLA  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  and  E&P  writ¬ 
ing  workshop  columnist  said  he 
criticizes  newsmen  because  he 
loves  them.  He  reported  im¬ 
provement  over  recent  years  and 
said  there  could  be  more. 

News  writing  has  directness 
and  simplicity  but  is  "about 
where  physicians  were  200 
years  ago  “because  it  lacks 
.standards,”  Copperud  observed. 

What’s  acceptable  in  print 
is  changing  all  the  time,  he  said, 
asking:  “At  what  point  do  you 


services  have  some  bad  habits 
but  by  and  large  the  writing  is 
pretty  good,  he  admitted. 

The  underground  press  is  far 
from  objective,  he  added,  with 
the  notation  that  it  will  be  a 
sorry  day  nationally  when  the 
reader  cannot  rely  on  what  he 
reads  in  his  newspaper. 

Copperud  fears  the  word 
“finalize”  will  remain  in  use. 
He  is  not  yet  willing  to  accept 
“dollarize.” 

Six  column  page  accepted 

In  the  makeup  area,  the  six- 
column  page  begun  three  years 
ago  is  now  acceptable  and  “we 
love  it,”  declared  Alfred  Jacoby, 
Sunday  editor,  San  Diego  Union. 

A  consolidation  of  improve¬ 
ments  has  provided  cleaner 
pages,  but  he  would  like  to  see 
more  originality  of  the  type  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  which  appears  under  the 
two-word  banner.  The  Sun.  On 
the  day  of  the  moon  walk  it 
replaced  this  logotype  with  the 
words.  The  Moon. 

Jacoby  deplores  what  he  calls 
the  basic  desk  man.  He  is  the 
one  who  shouts:  “If  you  want 
to  get  the  story  of  the  Second 
Coming  on  page  one,  you  must 
fit  into  this  space  here.” 

Jacoby  expressed  a  preference 


color  even  if  it  is  not  re^  isten 
and  not  perfect.  It  can  be  dg 
readily  and  effectively  | 
shrinking  the  second  mat  i 
matter  what  the  mechanical  4 
partment  says,  he  declared. 

The  two-day  gathering  dn 
nearly  200  registrants.  Kicha 
C.  Doyle,  managing  editi 
Anaheim  Bulletin,  was  eleett 
to  SCUPE’s  chairmanship. 

• 

Set  training  course 
for  copy  editors 

Corpus  Christi,  Ta 
The  Harte-Hanks  newspapej 
which  operates  in  13  Tea 
cities  will  hold  its  second  el 
lective  effort  this  year:  an  n 
tensive  training  course  for  b< 
ginning  copy  editors  to  be  hdi 
at  the  Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald 
Banner,  starting  Novembei-  1.  j 
William  W.  Nesbitt,  a  forme 
editor  with  Harte-Hanks  papeiJ 
and  now  a  journalism  instructs 
at  Del  Mar  College  in  Corp^ 
Christi,  will  teach  the  nine-  <N 
desk  course,  which  will  conc^ 
t.rate  on  fundamental  desk  work 
editing,  headline  writing 
makeup  for  one-wire  newij 
papers.  | 

Each  of  the  dozen  newsira^ 
who  will  attend  is  expected  ti 
receive  further  training  at  hi 


R.  Appleby,  publisher,  Escon-  accept  common  usage?”  The  wire  for  duotones  to  obtain  a  bit  of  own  paper. 


Dramatic  progress  through  mnova 
tion  IS  the  story  of  The  Oklahoman 
and  Times  Every  edition,  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  is  an  example 
of  professional  journalism  utilizing 
the  most  modern  printing  techniques 
backed  by  talented  people  in  every 
department 


This  combination  provides  proven 
results  and  circulation  coverage  that 
no  other  newspaper  or  magazine  can 
approach,  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma 


Home  of  the  Most  Progressive  Newspapers  in  the  Southwest! 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 
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Thanks  to  a  fabric  artery,  more  people  are  living  to  tell  about  their  operations. 


"You  know,  you’re  lucky  to  be  rid¬ 
ing  with  me.  Six  months  ago  I  was 
as  good  as  dead. 

"I  had  a  blood  clot  in  an  ar¬ 
tery.  But  you  know  what  saved  me? 

"It  was  a  fabric  artery. 
That's  right.  A  synthetic  fabric.  Like 
the  kind  you  have  in  your  clothes. 

"What  the  doctors  did  was 
take  out  the  bad  part  of  the  artery 


and  graft  the  fabric  artery  in  its 
place. 

"Sometimes  they  don  t 
even  have  to  take  out  the  artery. 
Sometimes  they  just  clean  it  out 
and  patch  it  up.  And  you  know  what 
they  patch  it  with?  You  guessed  it. 
A  synthetic  fabric. 

"The  doctors  told  me  they 
use  textile  products  for  all  kinds  of 
things  like  artificial  tendons,  gullets 
and  windpipes. 


"Yes  sir.  we  owe  a  lot  to 
those  doctors  And  those  textile 
people  who  think  up  those  crazy 
new  fabrics.  If  it  weren't  for  them, 
you  wouldn't  be  riding  with  me 
today. 

"That’ll  be  $4.50.  ” 

American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Inc.  1501  Johnston  Building. 
Charlotte.  North  Carolina  28202 


Says  agencies  not 
seeking  black  help 


A  grroup  of  high-level  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives  were 
advised  by  Janies  H.  Lavenson, 
director  of  Hotel  Corporation  of 
America,  that  “maybe  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  would  be  more 
effective  if  you  gave  the  world 
a  better  example  to  follow. 

“It  is  ironic,”  said  Lavenson, 
who  spent  more  than  20  years 
in  the  agency  business,  and  for¬ 
merly  was  president  of  an  agen¬ 
cy,  “that  the  very  businessmen 
who  do  so  much  to  admonish 
everyone  else  through  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  to  be  an  equal 
opportunity  employer,  seem  to 
hold  themselves  immune.” 

Lavenson,  addressing  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  lashed  at  agen¬ 
cy  social  responsibility,  pointing 
out  that  in  New  York  today 
there  are  less  than  50  black  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  people  in  pro¬ 
fessional  positions  —  copy,  art 
or  account  work.  He  also  noted 
there  are  less  than  seven 
tenths  of  one  percent  black  rep- 
resention  of  black  professionals 
in  the  industry  country-wide,  a 
figure  confirmed  by  a  report  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 


tunity  Commission. 

Why  has  this  happened?  Lav¬ 
enson  explained  that  “the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  agency  being  behind 
the  scenes  in  business,  being  an 
advisor  and  spectator,  rather 
than  a  visible  front-line  player, 
has  seeped  into  the  attitudes 
and  roles  that  agency  execu¬ 
tives  individually  play  in  real 
life. 

He  continued:  “Publicly,  agen¬ 
cy  executives  decry  the  racial 
imbalance  in  their  shops.  They 
say  they’d  very  much  like  to 
find  talented  Negroes  and  Puer¬ 
to  Ricans  to  train.  At  first  I 
believed  them.  Then  1  doubted 
them.” 

Coming  up  with  zero 

“I  suspect,”  he  said,  that  the 
‘let’s  employ  more  blacks’  memo 
comes  down  from  the  president’s 
office  and  the  personnel  guy 
goes  through  the  standard  chan¬ 
nels  and  comes  up  with  zero.  If 
you’re  hunting  deer,  and  you 
really  want  to  bag  one,  you  don’t 
use  buckshot.  You  use  a  special 
rifle,  a  telescope  sight  and,  most 
importantly,  you  go  where  the 


deer  are.  Damn  few  deer  ever 
wander  right  into  your  kitchen 
no  matter  how  many  times  your 
mouth  waters  for  venison.” 

Lavenson  told  the  group  that 
the  surest  way  to  find  minority 
executives  is  to  take  advantage 
of  the  specialized  organizations 
now  in  existence  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  And,  he  advised,  “Hiring 
and  training  blacks  is  a  special 
problem  that  requires  a  genuine 
investment  of  time  and  money 
on  the  part  of  employers.  Em¬ 
ployers  have  to  be  trained,  as 
well  as  employees. 

“The  secret  to  success  in  ac¬ 
quiring  and  effectively  utilizing 
black  talent  is  not  in  top  man¬ 
agement  commitment,  but  in 
middle  management’s  being 
evaluated,  as  part  of  their  over¬ 
all  performance  appraisal,  on 
how  well  they  follow  through  on 
a  company’s  policy  to  achieve 
racial  balance  among  executives. 

Pointing  to  his  own  company 
as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  minority  recruiting, 
Lavenson  said  that  five  years 
ago.  Hotel  Corporation  decided 
it  was  going  to  eliminate  dis¬ 
crimination  once  and  for  all. 

“Actually,  I  guess  we  haven’t 
eliminated  it,”  he  noted.  “We’ve 
reversed  it.  We  decided  hiring 
non-white  supervisory  person¬ 
nel  was  a  policy  to  discriminate 
for.  We  have  a  quota  to  hire 
non-white  executives  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population.”  The 
company  has  also  committed  it¬ 
self  to  hire  259  hard-core  unem¬ 
ployed  as  part  of  the  National 
Alliance  for  Businessmen  Pro¬ 
gram. 

Further,  he  revealed.  Hotel 
Corporation  is  opening  a  new 
hotel  in  Key  Biscay  ne  next 
month — a  luxury  resort  quite 
close  to  the  Nixon  compound. 

“Remember  the  great  ‘Come 
on  Down’  campaign  for  the 
state  of  Florida?”  he  said. 
“Damn  few  Negroes  thought  it 
meant  them.  So,  the  “number 
two  executive  in  our  sales  or¬ 
ganization,  who  has  the  com¬ 
pany’s  biggest  sales  territory. 
New  York,  happens  to  be  black. 
And,  he  just  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  50  black  travel  agents  who 
write  90  percent  of  the  affluent 
black  travel  business.  The  letter 
said :  “Come  on  down  to  our  new 
hotel  .  .  .  this  time,  brother, 
we’re  talking  to  you.” 

Improvement  in  quality 

Lavenson  went  on  to  observe 
that  his  company  now  has  a 
black  Director  of  Executive  Re¬ 
cruitment  and,  “there’s  a  notice- 
!  able  improvement  in  the  quality 
!  of  our  new,  young  executive 
talent.  And  it  isn’t  all  black.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  really 
I  talented  young  white  executives 
are  more  attracted  to  a  com- 
I  pany  where  they  can  mix  with 


their  black  peers.  I 

“The  Government,”  he  .venta 
on,  “has  provided  suppotiiyfl 
funds  to  industry  to  train  250^ 
000  hard-core  people  over  thi| 
next  year.  Our  company  alone  | 
agreed  to  train  and  hire  250it 
It’s  been  astonishing  and  re-l 
warding — and  initially  the  moet» 
shocking  experience  our  super- i 
visors  ever  had. 

“If  you  had  no  prejudice  be¬ 
fore,  your  tolerance  is  really 
put  to  a  very  severe  test.  All  i 
the  old  rules  are  out.  Jail  rec- { 
ords,  illiteracy,  disease,  yon 
name  it.  And  the  most  difficult 
part  is  the  attitude  of  the 
hard-core  employee  who  doesn’t 
thank  you  one  little  bit  for  your 
effort. 

“We’ve  had  to  staff  up  to  * 
train  these  people  like  a  com¬ 
bination  nursery  school,  hy¬ 
giene  class  and  Berlin  all 
rolled  into  one.  It’s  a  seven 
month  training  cycle,  and  the 
results  are  so  encouraging,  we 
have  trouble  believing  ourselves. 
Out  of  62  starters  in  the  class 
at  our  Plaza  Hotel,  48  finished 
and  42  are  now  working  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  hotel. 

“They  never  had  a  job  be¬ 
fore.  Our  figures  so  far  show 
that  hard-core  graduates  have 
a  turnover  rate  of  30  percent. 

“Our  regular  turnover  is  over 
40  percent!” 

Concluding,  Lavenson  said: 
“There  are  tools  with  which  to 
work.  Isn’t  it  time  the  compel¬ 
ling  messages  on  social  respon¬ 
sibility  you  have  created  for  the 
public  began  to  work  on  you?’’ 
• 

Indianapolis  top 
minimum  reaches 
$196.50  weekly 

Indianapolis 

A  new  three-year  contract  ne¬ 
gotiated  between  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  unit  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  Star  and  News 
will  bring  a  reporter  top  mini¬ 
mum  of  $196.50 — up  $35.50  a 
week.  Display  advertising  sales¬ 
men  will  get  $196 — up  $35  a 
week. 

General  increases  range  from 
$15.50  to  $35.50  a  week  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  maintenance  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  morning  and 
afternoon  newspapers,  retro- 
active  to  November,  1968. 

A  contract  clause  requires 
management  to  notify  the  Guild 
three  months  ahead  of  the  in¬ 
stallment  of  new  equipment  that 
would  substantially  affect  jobs 
covered  by  the  union. 

Library  clerks  got  increases 
of  $35  a  week,  bringing  them  a 
total  weekly  salary  of  $114.75. 
Maintenance  men  received  a  $19 
increase,  bringing  their  total 
weekly  salary  to  $107. 


.  .  .  Mrs.  Altoona,  of  “Tosl-Town,  Pa.” 

Whether  you’re  selling  detergents  or  bakery  produces,  you  can 
depend  on  a  test  in  Altoona  to  get  you  off  to  a  flying  start.  Isola¬ 
tion  from  outside  influences,  compact  a.ea  and  local  reta  I  co¬ 
operation  make  testing  a  simple  matter,  insure  prompt  reports. 

Your  test  pilot  here  is  the  thoroughly  experienced  Altoona  house¬ 
wife,  trained  to  respond  instantly  to  advertising  in  the  da  ly 
newspaper  read  by  98%  of  Altoona  households,  4  out  of  5  homes 
in  the  market.  When  she  takes  up  your  product  and  comes  back 
for  more,  you  can  bet  on  happy  landings  anywhere  in  the  nation. 

SELL  BEST,  TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SKittor 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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Switching  to  offset? 

Have  you  heard  the  latest 
about  the  GOSS  URBANITE®? 


A  great  press  will  be  talked  about.  And  the  owners  of 
more  than  300  dailies,  large  weeklies,  and  central 
plants  have  found  a  lot  to  talk  about  in  their  web 
offset  Goss  Urbanite. 

They  say  “it’s  proven  equipment.”  And  “it’s  the 
workhorse  of  the  industry  ...  in  a  class  by  itself.” 
Another  commented:  “It’s  the  most  flexible  press 
we’ve  ever  operated.” 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  Goss  Urbanite  has  features 
worth  talking  about.  Take  speed  ...  up  to  40,000 


papers  per  hour.  And  capacity  ...  up  to  64  pages 
broadsheet,  96  pages  tabloid.  It’s  perfect  for  inter¬ 
mediate-size  dailies  or  large  weeklies. 

There’s  a  lot  more  to  say  about  the  Goss  Urbanite. 
But  the  best  way  to  learn  about  it  is  to  see  an 
Urbanite  in  action  and  ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  make  the 
arrangements. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

S601  West  31st  St..  Chicago,  III.  60650 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  us  more  information  about  the  Goss  URBANITE*. 


..Title - 


Company — 


THE  6055  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-0EXTER.INC. 

5601  WNt  31  at  St.,  Chicago,  lllinoia  00650 


Publisher  in 
trust  claim 
gives  views 

By  t^ampbell  Watson 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

Edgar  F.  Elfstrom,  publisher 
of  the  Fullerton  News  Tribune, 
believes  the  Fullerton  Publish¬ 
ing  Company’s  antitrust  case 
against  two  major  newspaper 
groups  could  well  set  a  national 
prec^ent. 

The  court  battle  itself  might 
take  years  but  he  is  willing  to 
take  all  the  time  necessary,  he 
added  in  discussing  the  case. 

The  acquisitive  competition 
engaged  in  by  large  newspaper 
organizations  already  has  re¬ 
duced  the  field  and  the  News 
Tribune  now  is  the  only  inde¬ 
pendent  daily  among  the  eight 
publishing  in  Orange  County, 
just  south  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  he  said. 

30-year  publisher 

Elfstrom  became  News  Trib¬ 
une  publisher  30  years  ago 
when  the  publishing  company  he 
heads  purchased  the  dally  which 
then  had  only  a  few  thousand 
circulation.  Today  the  afternoon 
new’spaper  is  pushing  27,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  is  published  from 
a  five-year-old  plant  erected  on  a 
five-acre  tract. 

The  publisher  began  his 
career  with  the  late  E.  W. 
Scripps  and  was  with  Scripps 
and  early  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers. 

Later  he  joined  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers  and  was  an 
official  of  that  group’s  nearby 
Santa  Ana  daily  w'hen  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold.  The  Santa  Ana 
Register  is  now’  the  headquarters 
of  the  Freedom  Newspapers,  one 
of  the  organizations  named  in 
his  federal  court  suits.  Elfstrom 
was  business  manager  of 


JPSN’s  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press  just  before  coming 
here  in  1939. 

Circulation  growth  has  been 
maintained  despite  a  June  1 
price  increase  of  25  cents 
monthly  to  $2,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Winston  Carter,  general 
manager. 

123  on  news 

The  News  Tribune  is  a  vibrant 
daily  which  has  full  respect  of 
the  85,000-population  city  and 
surrounding  areas,  added  A.L. 
G.  Hewitt,  managing  editor  with 
a  staff  of  23  regular  newsmen 
and  a  half-dozen  part-timers. 

The  antitrust  case  is  left  to 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Elfstrom,  who 
does  not  even  permit  his  name 
to  be  published  in  the  mast¬ 
head.  'The  self-effacing  and  de¬ 
termined  publisher  customarily 
wears  colorful  shirts  and  ties 
after  the  classic  manner  of  the 
late  Roy  W.  Howard,  an  old 
friend. 

The  Fullerton  company’s 
charges  were  filed  last  June  in 
quest  of  a  permanent  restraint 
on  further  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  the  county,  restitution 
for  advertising  assertedly  sold 
at  less  than  cost  and  a  restraint 
on  ad  sales  in  combination  rates 
less  in  aggregate  than  the  rates 
charged  by  each  newspaper 
separately. 

The  suit  also  asked  for  the 
publication  of  separate  rates  for 
each  paper  and  the  separate  cir¬ 
culation  figures  of  each  daily 
and  weekly  paper  involved. 

S2.4  million  asked 

Claiming  antitrust  actions 
had  cost  $200,000  yearly  annu¬ 
ally  for  four  years,  FPC  set 
damages  at  $800,000  and  asked 
a  trebled  $2.4  million  total  with 
a  decision  to  be  made  by  a  jury. 

The  Federal  court  filing  listed 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc. ;  R.  C. 
Hoiles,  C.  H.  Hoiles,  A.  W.  Bas¬ 
sett,  J.  E.  Lyons  and  Richard  A. 
Wallace,  as  well  as  Ridder  Pub¬ 
lications,  West  Orange  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Twin  Coast  Newspapers, 


Inc.  along  w’ith  Daniel  H.  Rid¬ 
der,  H.  H.  Ridder,  now  de¬ 
ceased;  Lawrence  A.  Collins,  Jr. 
and  Robert  Barker. 

The  documents  on  file  in  the 
federal  district  court  in  Los 
Angeles  early  in  October  in¬ 
clude  a  series  of  responses  from 
plaintiffs.  Among  these  exten¬ 
sions  of  deadlines  for  answerings 
complaints,  a  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  filing  of  a  series  of  80 
interrogatories,  and  FPC’s  reply 
to  30  of  these  interrogatories. 

The  original  complaint  filed 
by  the  Fullerton  company  stated 
that  nine  Orange  County  papers 
have  been  sold  to  newspaper 
chains  or  had  been  discontinued 
since  1962.  The  News  Tribune, 
established  in  1891,  a  daily  since 
1914  and  ow'ned  by  FPC  since 
1939  was  described  as  the  Coun¬ 
ty’s  oldest  and  only  remaining 
daily. 

Contracts  and  combinations 
and  attempted  monoply  in  news 
and  advertising  dissemination 
activities  violating  Sections  1 
and  2,  Sherman  Act,  were 
charged. 

FPC  said  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
quisitions  were  a  part  of  an 
asserted  monopoly  attempt. 
Combination  ad  contracts 
“which,  in  the  case  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  rate  paid  for  tied  adver¬ 
tising,  are  less  than  the  cost  of 
reproduction’’  were  claimed.  The 
charges  listed  various  dailies 
and  their  asserted  satellite 
weeklies  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  such  actions. 

Attorneys  for  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  and  Ridder  Newspapers 
filed  motions  to  strike  several 
counts  from  the  PHillerton  anti¬ 
trust  charges  in  Los  Angeles 
federal  court.  The  action  de¬ 
clared  new’spaper  advertising  is 
not  a  commodity  and  w’as  di¬ 
rected  especially  at  the  tie-in 
allegations.  A  court  ruling  on 
the  motions  is  expected  late  in 
November. 

Chronicle  intern 
Min8  scholarghip 

Houston,  Tex. 

Karen  Jo  Elliott,  21,  an  in¬ 
tern  reporter  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle  this  summer,  has  been 
aw’arded  a  $500  intern  scholar¬ 
ship  from  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
Inc.  Miss  Elliott  competed  for 
the  national  scholarship,  spon¬ 
sored  'oy  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  with  other  intern  reporters 
from  across  the  country’. 

This  is  the  second  successive 
year  that  a  Chronicle  intern, 
working  and  training  under  a 
program  sponsored  by  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  won  the  scholarship. 
Bruce  Hicks,  now  a  fulltime 
staff  member  of  the  Chronicle, 
won  the  award  last  year. 


Travel  writers 
elect  Canadian 

Las  Vegas,  Ke 

The  Society  of  Ameria 
Travel  Writers  elected  a  Ca 
dian  new’spaperman  for  pns 
dent  for  the  first  time  at  i 
14th  annual  convention  U 
here  last  week. 

Gerr>’  Hall,  travel  editor  ( 
the  Toronto  Star,  was  choM 
president,  succeeding  Robert  I 
Kane,  travel  editor  of  Ci 
Magazine,  who  completed  ti 
terms. 

A  native  of  Ireland,  Hall  h 
been  travel  editor  of  the  Sti 
since  1964.  He  is  former  fir 
vicepresident  of  SATW. 

Some  360  delegates  and  wiv 
registered  for  the  conventio 
the  largest  in  the  society’s  hi 
tory.  Pre-  and  post-con  venti( 
trips  for  stories  and  fun  we 
held  in  such  areas  as  Anaheb 
Calif.,  Grand  Canyon,  La] 
Havasu,  Ariz.,  Lake  Tahe 
Calif.,  and  Nev.,  Palm  Sprini 
Calif.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Si 
Diego.  Calif.,  and  Zion/Bry 
National  Parks,  Utah. 

Also  elected  were:  First  vk 
president,  Richard  Dunlop,  fn 
lance  travel  writer,  Arlingti 
Heights,  Ill.;  second  vicepred 
dent,  Rosellen  Callahan,  tra« 
editor.  Editorial  Enterpris 
Syndicate;  secretary.  Riche 
Wager,  travel  editor,  the  Clesf 
land  Plain  Dealer;  treasuw 
Carolyn  Bennett  Patterson,  if 
sistant  editor.  National  Get 
graphic. 

The  delegates  voted  a  resoW 
tion  supporting  the  Internatid 
al  Association  of  Airlines  PiWii 
to  urge  Congress  to  enact  legd 
lation  to  end  high-jacking  d 
airliners,  which  was  describi 
by  some  writers  as  internatioM 
piracy. 

Next  year’s  convention  d 
be  held  in  Finland  from  Aig 
30  to  Sept.  7. 

• 

Attorneys,  policemen 
are  silenced  in  case 

Ann  Arbor,  Mif’l 

Washtenaw  District  Judfr 
John  W.  Colin  issued  a  <  our 
order  recently  forbidding  df 
fense  and  prosecution  attorne;' 
and  police  agencies  from  coirj 
menting  publicly  in  the  ca.se  o' 
John  Norman  Collins,  2: 
charged  with  the  slaying  of  a: 
Eastern  Michigan  Universit; 
co-ed. 

The  order  forbids  them  fror 
“taking  part  in  any  interview- 
or  making  an  extra  judicit 
statements  about  the  case  unt:^ 
it  is  tried.”  The  judge  said  ther 
was  a  reasonable  likelihood  tha' 
too  much  talk  could  int<  rfer 
with  a  fair  trial. 
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Uniformity  is  what  we  deliver  in  news  web  offset  inks.  Whether  your  shipment  is  a  5500-gallon  tank 
trailer  delivery  or  a  3-gallon  kit,  you  know  that  your  U.  S.  inks  will  outperform  all  others.  On  the  press, 
and  on  the  paper!  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for  newspapers  today.  When  you 
need  trouble-free  performance,  call  us.  We  deliver.  A  sample  kit  formulated  for  your  press  and  paper 
stock  is  yours  on  request. 


United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


“Santa  Clara  County . . .  has  expanded 
more  rapidly  than  California  as  a 
whole  because  it  possesses  tremendous 
assets  in  industry,  educational  facilities, 
geography,  and  climate.  The  county’s 
industrial  structure . . .  augurs  well 
for  continued  strong  economic  strides 
in  the  decade  ahead.” 


From  "Focus  on  Santa  Clara  County," 
just  published  by  the  Bank  of  America 


Haul;  «/  Aiiicrira  World  Headquarters. 
San  Frnnriseo 


Metro  San  Jose.  .  .in 

(SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY) 

Northern  California 
the  runaway  market 
of  the  70’s 

I 

1 


Moi*e  people  Metro  San  Jose’s  population  today 
tops  1  million . .  .a  whole  Jersey  City  bigger  than  neighboring 
San  Francisco. 

With  oioi*e  oioney  EBI  of  $12,548  per  household 
is  the  highest  of  M  California  metro  areas . . .  $3,000  higher 
than  San  Francisco,  $2,600  higher  than  Oakland. 


Any  way  you  look  at  it,  in  Northern  California  in  the  70’s,  the 
market  to  start  with  is  Metro  San  Jose.  And  the  medium  to 
start  with  is  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News.  These  news¬ 
papers  reach  2  out  of  3  households  there.  That’s  .5  times  the 
coverage  that  any  outside  paper  can  deliver. 


S>nn  Soar  iMmurg  mh  Nma 

Meml)ei  of  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

I  HK  I.KONAIU)  (’OMI'ANY 


Source  Sjiles  M4n;i||ement 


Appointment  of  William  M.  Meyer 
as  production  manager  of  Me  De¬ 
troit  News  has  been  announced  by 
Robert  C.  Nelson,  operations 
manager.  Meyer,  43,  previously 
was  engineering  director  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  where  he  had 
been  employed  for  nine  years.  He 
served  as  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  at  The  News  before  moving 
to  Houston.  As  production  man¬ 
ager,  Meyer  will  be  responsible  for 
the  newspaper's  six  production  and 
two  maintenance  departments. 


Then,  you’ll  need 

WORCESTER 

Here's  Why! 
Boston-Worcester 

is  one  market 
sharing  finance,  trans¬ 
portation,  warehousing 
and  distribution. 

But,  Boston  and  Worcester 


•are  SEPARATE 
NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Oiilf  over  IMDO- 


Represented  by  Gresmer 
Woodiaard  0  Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc 


Press  women  name 
new  committees 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Four  newly-organized  com¬ 
mittees  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women  have  been  named  by 
Mildred  Planthold,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  recently  elected  president 
of  the  organization. 

In  naming  the  committees  she 
said  the  organization,  presently 
composed  of  some  2,300  women 
in  professional  writing  and  com¬ 
munication  in  the  U.  S.,  hoped 
to  broaden  the  base  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  here  and  abroad  and  to 
develop  a  national  project  which 
would  bring  greater  communi¬ 
cation  between  members  and 
young  people. 

Named  to  the  posts  were 
Gladys  Swank,  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
National  Project;  Grertrude 
Lewis,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Interna¬ 
tional  Development ;  Diane 
Lewis,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  and  Ulrich  Troubetzkoy, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Status  of  Wo¬ 
men. 


o 

Beauge  receives 
FOI  award  for  SDX 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Quinton  E.  Beauge,  general 
manager  of  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun-Gazette,  received  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Award 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  at  the  journalistic 
society’s  Columbus  Day  meeting 
in  Williamsport. 

Beauge,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  was 
cited  by  the  Chapter  for  his 
“continuous  and  effective  activ¬ 
ities  on  behalf  of  freedom  of 
information’’  during  many 
years  of  activity  in  the  area  of 
journalism. 


Canadian  photog 
wins  police  award 

Toronto 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Police  Association  Award  for  the 
best  spot  news  photograph  was 
given  to  Franz  Maier,'roronto 
freelance  photographer.  Maier, 
whose  picture  of  a  large  police¬ 
man  confronting  a  small  picket 
outside  an  industrial  plant  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  on  Sept.  19th.  The 
award  included  a  $300  cash 
prize. 


Fred  P.  PeHijohn  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  and 
The  Sun-Sentinel.  Announcement 
was  made  by  Frederick  A.  Nichols, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Theodore  T.  Gore,  president  of  the 
firm.  Pettijohn,  who  serves  as  a 
vice  president  in  the  papers'  cor¬ 
porate  structure,  joined  The  News 
in  1953  as  sports  editor. 


Ayers,  Jones  enter 
press  hall  of  fame 

University,  Ala. 

The  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  added  the  names  of  two 
well  known  newspapermen  to  its 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Harry  Ayers,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anniston  Star,  a 
crusading  publisher,  who  led  the 
Star  in  battles  to  seek  out  cor¬ 
ruption  and  to  better  his  city 
through  constructive  programs. 

Charles  Glenn  Jones,  the 
former  publisher  of  the  Troy 
(Ala.)  Messenger,  Troy  Herald 
and  Pike  County  Sentinel,  who 
became  publisher  of  the  Troy 
papers  in  1948  after  working 
with  the  Birmingham  News,  and 
the  Tuscaloosa  News.  His  top 
projects  were  the  betterment  of 
education  in  Troy  and  general 
growth  of  his  city. 

• 

Miss  Armstrong  retires 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Miss  Gladys  Armstrong,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  The  Enter¬ 
prise  Co.,  publisher  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  &  Journal  has  ended  a 
42-year  career  with  the  only 
company  she  had  ever  worked 
for.  Starting  in  the  company’s 
bookkeeping  department  in 
March,  1927,  where  she  worked 
for  14  years.  Miss  Armstrong 
became  the  secretary  to  E.  C. 
Davis,  tlie  then  business  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Company  in  1941. 
She  held  that  position  until 
1945,  when  she  was  promoted 
to  assistant  credit  and  collection 
manager. 
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-people 

Frank  A.  Fitch — from  the 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News  to 
the  New  York  City  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Branham,  a  19- 
year  veteran  with  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Educational  Corporation 
— elected  executive  vicepresi-  | 
dent  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  I 
and  to  its  board  of  directors  | 
and  executive  committee. 

*  *  • 

Roy  F\  Valitchka  ii,  news 
reporter,  then  regional  editor 
for  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-  . 
Crescent  before  being  named 
editor  of  the  Post  Corporation’s 
Twin  City  News-Record,  Nee- 
nah-Menasha,  Wis. — appointed 
promotion  coordinator  of  the 
Post  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  J.  Finn,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade — named  advertising 
sales  manager. 

*  V  * 

Alitied  S.  Van  Hoose  Jr. 
sports  columnist  and  staffer  for 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
for  22  years — named  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  the  late  Ben.ny 
Marshall. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  Shere,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News — named  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  State  University. 

*  *  * 

Peter  E.  D’Elia — named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler. 

*  4>  «  I 

Bill  Workman,  former  Bos-  I 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe  staff  writer  I 
— to  general  assignment  at  the  | 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Dow  Dozier,  formerly  of  the 
classified  advertising  staff  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman — to  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  department 
of  the  Oklahoma  (jas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  serving  as  editor 
of  “The  Meter,”  employee  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Whitcomb,  former 
staffer  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press — named  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  New 
Mexican. 

*  *  V 

Raymond  J.  Mitchell,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  gn’oup  of  newspapers, 
including  the  Record  and  tlie 
Sunday  Record-Call  of  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.  and  the  Call  of  Pat¬ 
terson,  N.  J. — appointed  bu.«i- 
ness  manager  of  the  Pioneer 
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in  the  news 


Pu  )li8hing  Company,  a  subsid- 
iarv  of  Time  Inc.,  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

*  *  * 

r.OBERT  A.  Harper,  former  in¬ 
dustrial  editor  and  feature 
writer.  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
\'eiV8  Register — to  St.  Joseph 
College,  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
as  .assistant  to  the  president 
and  director  of  public  affairs. 

*  *  * 

Barry  Parsons,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  (Hou- 
cester  (Mass.)  Times — to  hea«l 
of  newly  established  creative  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Kathctine  Wunderlich,  for¬ 
merly  reporter  on  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Neu's — named  assistant 
director  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Cranhrcok  institutions. 

*  *  * 

Chris  Hansen,  city  editor  of 
the  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune 
— named  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Baylor  University 
Office  of  Public  Relations. 

*  *  * 

Ken  WiSNESKi,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Sun  News¬ 
papers’  St.  Paul  operation — 
named  editor  in  chief  of  all  pa¬ 
pers. 

*  « 

^  William  C.  Carey,  city  hall 
reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Post-Crescent,  Appleton. 
Wis. — resigned  to  become  a  fis¬ 
cal  coordinator  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Government  Liaison 
City  of  Milwaukee.  Cliff  Mil¬ 
ler,  formerly  city  hall  reporter 
for  Twin  City  News-Record, 
Neenah-Menasha,  Wis. — trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Post-Crescent  suc¬ 
ceeding  resigrned  Carey  on  Ap¬ 
pleton  beat.  Reporter  Richard 
Jacobson  of  the  news  staff 
transferred  to  Twin  City  News- 
Record  to  cover  Neenah-  Men- 
asha  city  hall  beat.  Mark  Oliva, 
recently  discharged  from  Army 
— to  the  editorial  staff  on  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  Oshkosh  edition  of 
the  Post-Crescent.  Frank 
Church,  reporter  Sunday  Times 
— to  Neenah-Menasha  for  new 
assignment  on  Twin  City  News- 
Record. 

*  *  • 

Fred  H.  Stapleford,  who 
joined  Crowell  Collier  and  Mac¬ 
millan,  Inc.  in  1968  as  publisher 
of  This  Week — elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Crowell  Collier  and  Mac¬ 
millan. 

*  «  « 

D.  G.  Schumacher,  Ckam- 
paign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier, 
managing  editor  since  May  of 
1968 — named  editor.  Tony  BUR- 
ba — named  copy  desk  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Dean  Meadors,  who  re- 

EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER 


NEW  SUPERVISING  EDITOR  of 
Associated  Press  Newsfeatures  de¬ 
partment  in  New  York  is  Sid  C. 
Moody  Jr.  He  succeeds  Nate 
Polowetzky,  whose  appointment  as 
enterprise  editor  of  AP  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  Before  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  Moody,  41,  was  a  staff 
writer  in  the  Newsfeatures  de¬ 
partment. 

signed  as  city  editor  to  enter 
graduate  school  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois. 

*  «  * 

Vern  Gotsch — named  man¬ 
ager  for  national  advertising 
and  marketing  for  Paddock 
Publications  of  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. 

e  *  * 

Jim  Knight,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Ob¬ 
server — to  the  University  of 
Georgia  for  w’ork  toward  a  mas¬ 
ters  degree. 

*  *  e 

Michael  D.  Sullivan — to  the 
staff  of  Miller  Freeman  Publi¬ 
cations  Portland,  Ore.,  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Forest  Industries 
and  western  editor  of  Pulp  & 
Paper  Magazine. 

♦  «  « 

Richard  Osterloh,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Whittier  (Calif.) 
News —  to  E.  D.  Kramer  Co., 
Los  Angeles  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  firm,  succeeding  Cal  Stan¬ 
ford,  who  became  circulation 
manager,  Monterey  Park 
( Calif. )  Progress. 

•  *  * 

Henry  H.  Katten — resigned 
as  reporter,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  to  become  director  of 
community  relations,  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Hospital.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Green- 
wich  (Conn.)  Time. 

*  *  * 

Charles  R.  Jarvis — from 
UPI,  Charleston,  W.  Va.— to 
editor  of  Times  Record,  Spen¬ 
cer,  W.  Va. 

*  «  • 

George  H(h^rook — from  copy 
for  October  29,  1969 


desk  of  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail  to  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  Greve,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot — 
named  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News.  Both  papers  are 
part  of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  «  * 

James  Ritz,  former  political 
and  city  hall  reporter  of  the 
Daily  Tribune,  Royal  Oak, 
Mich. — to  news  editor.  Stanley 
N.  Sherman,  former  national 
advertising  manager  to  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager. 

♦  *  • 

Joseph  E.  Fontana,  a  staff 
member  of  Hearst  Magazines 
since  1935 — named  vicepresident 
and  director  of  manufacturing. 
Henrly  L.  Wenz,  now  produc¬ 
tion  manager  becomes  Fontana’s 
assistant. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  W.  Margiotta — 

named  assistant  publisher  of 

Harvest  Years,  a  subsidiary  of 
Parade  Publications,  Inc. 

*  *  • 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  long¬ 
time  sports  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times — named 
sports  editor  emeritus  and  will 
continue  to  write  a  column. 
GiaiRY  Finn,  former  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union  sports  edi¬ 
tor — named  Times  sports  editor. 
Dennis  Randall,  sports  staffer 
for  two  years — to  executive 
sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

L.  P.  Yale,  chief  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Bureau  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  before  that 
chief  of  the  Boston  bureau  for* 

15  years — elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Academy  of  New  England 
Journalists,  the  New  England 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  •  « 

Howard  Meacham,  who  for 

16  years  combined  careers  as 
minister  and  newspaperman — 
promoted  from  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fostoria  (Ohio)  Re¬ 
view  Times. 

«  *  • 

Guthrie  quits  post 

.San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

James  K.  Guthrie,  former 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 
publisher,  has  returned  here 
after  resigning  his  federal  post 
as  planning  director  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  Drastic  Budget 
Bureau  fund  reductions  will 
cut  arts  programs  throughout 
the  country,  he  explained. 


Field  Newspapers 
announce  promotions 

Chicago 

Angelo  Juarez  was  promoted 
to  director  of  marketing  services 
and  Nicholas  lannarelli  to 
market  research  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Gabe  Joseph,  vice- 
president,  advertising-marketing 
of  the  newspaper  division  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced.  Both  appointments  be¬ 
come  effective,  Monday.  (Oct. 
20.) 

In  commenting  on  the  appoint¬ 
ments,  Joseph  said,  “The  im¬ 
portance  of  marketing  in  today’s 
dynamic  economy  dictates  the 
expansion  of  marketing  facili¬ 
ties. 

As  director  of  marketing  serv¬ 
ices,  Juarez,  formerly  market  re¬ 
search  manager,  will  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  development  of  market 
data,  advertising  sales  concepts, 
and  new  audio-visual  techniques. 

lannarelli  has  been  assistant 
market  research  manager  since 
February,  1968.  He  joined  the 
newspaper  division  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  sales  development  de¬ 
partment  in  1958,  became  a  re¬ 
search  analyst  in  I960  and  sta¬ 
tistics  chief  in  market  research 
in  1964. 

• 

New  edilor-in-ohief 

Peter  A.  Dickinson  has  been 
named  Editor  -  in  -  Chief  of 
Harvest  Years,  the  magazine 
for  successful  retirement. 
Harvest  Years  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 
Dickinson,  a  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Harvest  Years,  was  its  found¬ 
ing  editor  in  San  Francisco  in 
1960.  In  addition  to  editorial  di¬ 
rection,  promotion  and  publicity 
will  be  included  in  his  responsi¬ 
bilities. 
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Color  teen  sections 
advised  for  papers 


Chicago 

Jerome  I).  Kipp,  executive 
vicepresident  and  marketing  of 
a  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
Arthur  E.  Wilk,  Inc.,  addressed 
the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  on  the 
subject,  “Newspapers  —  the 
Medium  of  the  70’s — 18  or  19.” 

Herewith  is  the  text  of  his 
talk: 

Why  should  my  16-year-old 
son  read  the  newspaper?  He  can 
get  the  news,  albeit  in  capsule 
form,  in  5-minute  with-it  fash¬ 
ion  on  any  radio  station  in  any 
city  in  this  countrj’. 

To  look  at  the  features?  I’m 
afraid  the  features  in  the  L.  A. 
Times  or  the  Waukegan  News 
or  the  New  Orleans  Times  Pic¬ 
ayune  would  leave  him  colder 
than  a  dissertation  on  the  evils 
of  using  pot.  For  features,  he 
looks  to  the  Chicago  Seed  or  the 
Berkeley  Barb  or  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated  or,  after  Dad  gets 
through  with  it.  Playboy. 

My  point,  gentlemen,  is  the 
product  you  are  selling  and  the 
way  it  is  sold  to  the  advertiser 
may  very  w’ell  be  more  fashioned 
to  1870  than  1970. 

Certainly  there  have  been 
technical  improvements  in 
newspaper  pr^uction  in  the 
last  half  century — in  the  last 
six  months.  SpectaColor  in 
newspapers  is  as  excitingly  real 
as  the  finest,  most  expensive, 
most  sophisticated  Color  tv 
commercial.  A  Kraft  cheese 
recipe  ad  in  SpectaColor  will 
.start  the  salivary  glands  salivat¬ 
ing  as  effectively  as  its  counter¬ 
part  on  color  television. 

But  why  do  Kraft  and  RCA 
or  Colgate  toothpaste  w'ith 
MFP  —  or  so  many  of  the  rest 
of  them  —  put  their  heavy  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  in-medium  —  tv  — 
and  let  whatever  is  left  drift  in- 
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to  newspapers,  with  creativity 
handled  by  some  trainee  or  slow¬ 
ing  down  retiree? 

I  believe  in  newspaper.  The 
agency  I  work  for  knows  how  to 
buy  and  how  to  use  newspaper 
as  well  or  better  than  any  of 
the  big  name  agencies  you  call 
on.  That’s  my  commercial  for 
today.  But  why  do  Burnett  or 
Doyle- Dane  or  Foote-Cone  or 
Needham  or  all  the  rest  of  them 
have  the  key  brains  and  the 
key  talent  to  develop  television 
plans  and  television  copy?  Why 
is  newspaper  the  second  med¬ 
ium?  Why  aren’t  you  in  step 
with  the  70’s?  We  don’t  have 
all  the  answers,  but  here  are  a 
few  random  thoughts  that  might 
make  your  selling  job  a  little 
easier. 

Hil»  trade  advertising 

I  think  your  trade  advertising 
tilts  at  the  wrong  windmill.  A 
recent  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper  edition  of  Stajulard 
Rate  and  Data  for  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  most  respected  newspapers 
was  headlined  “Why  try  to 
cover  Long  Beach  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  —  only 
14.9%  coverage  in  L.  A. 
counties  and  market.”  A  few 
pages  later,  this  copy  theme  was 
repeated  only  as  it  related  to 
San  Diego.  I  can  cite  you  in¬ 
stance  after  instance  of  the 
same  type  of  copy  with  news¬ 
paper  shooting  at  newspaper. 
For  instance,  in  the  No.  1 
market  in  Ohio,  in  a  subhead  of 
an  ad  in  a  recent  issue  of  Sales 
Management  magazine,  the  copy 
says,  “60%  of  all  of  the  families 
in  the  Cleveland  market  read 
the  Cleveland  Press.  Its  circula¬ 
tion  lead  over  the  morning 
paper  in  the  metro  area  is  67,- 
422.”  None  of  these  ads  say 
anything  about  the  flexibility  of 
newspaper;  the  immediacy  of 
newspaper;  the  unsurpassed 
ability  of  newspaper  advertising 
to  say,  “I  sell  it.  Buy  it  in  my 
store.” 

Let  me  show  you  just  one 
example  of  what  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  can  do  along  these 
lines  so  much  better  than  any 

other  medium . How  many 

spots  on  tv  or  radio  would  it 
take  to  cover  tags  for  a  dealer 
group  this  large  —  something 
we  were  able  to  do  in  unusual 
fashion  with  one  ad.  I’m  not  bum 
rapping  tv  or  radio  or  any  other 
m^ium.  I’m  just  trying  to  pos¬ 
sibly  remind  you  of  some  of  the 
plusses  you  have  going  for  you. 

In  a  recent  isiue  of  Ad  Age, 
the  Newiprint  Divlaion  of 


Crown  Zellerbach  ran  a  2-page, 
half-page  spread  on  “News- 
paperability”  with  a  headline 
reading  “Tailor-made  to  sell 
men’s  wear.”  Copy  went  on  to 
talk  about  “why  you  need  ads 
in  the  papers  to  sell  men’s  wear.” 

But  I  ask  you,  how  many  of 
you  representing  big  city 
papers  can  produce  advertising 
in  color  FlexForm?  Through  the 
cooperation  of  Roy  Dupuis  of 
the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News  Sun, 

I  have  a  list  of  small  town 
newspapers  across  the  country 
and  including  Canada  who  have 
gotten  away  from  the  rigid  pro¬ 
duction  boundaries  set  up  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  all  the  rest,  so 
that  a  color  ad  which  I’m  sure 
you  will  agree  can  sell  the  hell 
out  of  men’s  clothing,  moves  all 
over  a  given  page.  But  this  same 
flexibility  is  not  available  to  me 
or  our  clients  in  the  respected 
big-name,  big-city  papers  I  have 
just  named.  Certainly  if  the 
Edwardsville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer 
or  the  Kewanee  (Ill  )  Star 
Courier  can  deliver  FlexForm, 
the  world’s  greatest  newspaper 
can — or  at  least  should  make  an 
effort  to  do  so  also. 

But  these  are  all  ad  man 
hang-ups.  These  are  all  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  advertising  agency 
account  exec  or  media  director 
have.  These  are  the  problems 
that  the  client  advertising  di¬ 
rector  or  head  of  marketing 
stews  over  —  and  I’m  sure  you 
will  agree  that  many  of  them 
are  intramural.  What  about  the 
reader?  What  about  those  great 
audiences  that  we  and  our  cli¬ 
ents  are  buying?  How  much  are 
they  really  influenced  by  what 
they  see  in  today’s  newspaper? 
If  they  are  influenced  at  all. 

The  tv  station  rep  tells  us 
that  television  is  the  medium  of 
intrusion.  A  television  spot  as 
loud  and  distasteful  as  it  may 
be,  intrudes  on  our  lives,  and  so 
we  are  involved  in  the  cars  we 
drive,  the  underarm  deodorant 
we  use. 

Readers  turn  pages 

Newspaper,  they  tell  us,  lies 
there.  The  newspaper  reader, 
they  say,  turns  pages.  And 
w'hile  I  don’t  agree  all  the  way, 
I  think  they  have  a  point. 

I  don’t  know  how  many  of 
you  have  teenage  children  and 
I  don’t  know  how  many  of  you 
have  observed  them  reading  — 
and  I  put  “reading”  in  quotes — 
the  daily  newspaper.  They  really 
don’t,  because  today’s  newspaper 
really  doesn’t  turn  them  on. 
With  all  due  respect  to  Specta¬ 
Color  or  FlexForm  or  ROP  col¬ 
or,  today’s  newspaper  is  hardly 
different  than  the  newspaper 
was  when  I  was  a  copy  boy  in 


1942  at  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  7  "le- 
graph. 

I  ask  you,  why  not  a  teen-age 
.section  which  is  really  turned  on 
— edited  by  teenagers  and  run 
on  a  regular  basis  once  or  twice 
a  week?  Recognizing  the  pro<luc- 
tion  problems  of  a  daily  medium. 

I  still  must  ask  if  Business  11  cel- 
can  run  an  ad  where  I  can  rub 
my  finger  across  a  strip  and 
smell  a  martini,  why  can’t  big 
city  newspapers  do  it,  too.  If 
the  major  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zines  can  deliver  regional  edi¬ 
tions  so  that  Sol  Polk  in  Chicago 
can  say  he  advertises  in  Time 
or  Newsweek,  then  the  major 
metropolitan  dailies  should  be 
able  to  adjust  their  production 
facilities  to  deliver  a  product 
w’hich  will  interest  the  young 
modem. 

If  I  were  a  young  Mr. 
Chandler  or  a  young  Mr.  Field 
or  Punch  Sulzburger,  I  would 
demand  a  teenage  section  heavih- 
laden  with  the  bright  colors  of 
today.  London’s  most  successful, 
most  dignified  department  store 
closes  on  Saturdays  precisely  at 
1 :00  p.  m.,  except  for  one  de¬ 
partment  called  the  Way  In.  It 
caters  to  London’s  swinging 
young  set  and  relies  heavily  on 
the  music,  the  colors,  the  fa.sh- 
ions  and  trappings  of  that  ver- 
vocal,  high  spending  g^oup.  Tali' 
about  an  audience  waiting  to  be 
influenced  and  sold! 

To  go  back  to  advertising  for 
a  minute.  With  all  the  tech¬ 
nological  advances  we  are  so 
capable  of,  why  can’t  an  adver¬ 
tiser  buy  small  space  color  ads. 
color  spots  if  you  will.  Wheaties 
in  its  tv  spots  which  follow 
sports  telecasts,  still  clingrs  to 
its  breakfast  of  champions 
theme  —  something  I  remember 
from  my  childho^  and  their 
radio  sponsorship  of  the  ba.se- 
ball  games  in  my  home  town. 
Their  commercials  talk  about 
Wheaties  with  some  kind  of 
fruit,  sugar  and  milk  —  the 
breakfast  of  champions.  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  Wheaties 
marketing  objectives,  or  sales 
programs,  but  I’d  bet  money 
that  they  could  be  sold  on  a 
series  of  say  3-column  on  70 
line  ads  which  featured 
Wheaties  with  bananas  in  one, 
peaches  in  another,  raspberries 
in  a  third,  and  blueberries  in 
a  fourth,  all  appearing  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  same  paper  on 
the  same  day  and  using  the 
orange  in  the  Wheaties  box  or 
the  color  of  the  fruit  invohed. 

Let’s  get  down  to  another 
fundamental  problem  now.  And 
that’s  one  of  costs.  I’d  like  to 
go  back  to  one  of  the  things  I 
touched  on  briefly  earlier. 

The  media  advertising  done 
by  most  newspapers  shoots  at 
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DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  COHTACTS 


“PR/Indez”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  publiahed  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recognizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-oodge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  ‘con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganisations  named,  on  a  IS-con- 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  A 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  EAP’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AGRICULTURE 


_ INSURANCE _ 

AETNA  LIFE  A  CASUALTY — Naws  specialists 
at  nation's  largest  all-lines  insurance  connpany 
will  provide  quick  response  to  inquiries  about 
insurance  marketing  and  investment  trends,  all 
Forms  of  family  and  business  insurance,  van- 
able  annuities,  pension  plans,  personal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  safety,  driver  education  and  training. 
Tim  Bigelow,  Superintendent,  News  Bureau, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  (203) 
273-3049. _ 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boetownars,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance:  trafRc  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Auistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plata  Northbrook.  III.  Phone  (312)  2915086. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER- 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute:  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact;  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa  I9I0I 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


THE  travelers  corporation— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115. 
(203)  277-2779. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  StM 
Omaha,  Nab.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North,  F,  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  IS,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phene 
(403)  424-0211. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 
Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
PR /Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete 
details  and  rates. 


KEF  CAHLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings, 
4iS  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
csttia  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick.  5t. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS-Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
iquipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Oiv.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


FRANCHISING 


&ENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC.— Fran- 
diising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS. 

45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Meyn, 
SBS,  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington,  O.C.  20014 
(301)  656-0123. 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 
military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
Ibroughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
**  *11  U.S.  Militery  Services  and  civil,  business 
md  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
10  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Hali- 
*pl*r  Co.,  P.O.  Box  482,  R.  Worth.  Texas 
IklOI.  Phone  817-280-2425. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publistier 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  YorlA 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  heading: . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX"  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME  . COMPANY 


ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  Insertion  <g  S3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues.  $234. 
$2.90  per  lirte,  per  insertion  for  Individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26rtime  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines.  13-bmes,  $234:  6-lines,  26- 
tlmes.  $444.60:  6-lines.  52-times.  ^2.40.) 
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Teen  sections 

(Continued  from  pnye  32) 


competitive  newspapers  rather 
than  its  real  competition — other 
media.  In  the  Chicago  market, 
in  order  to  buy  the  accepted 
fundamental  100  gross  rating 
points  per  week  on  tv,  the  cost 
is  approximately  $9500.  The 
cumulative  reach  w’ith  this  kind 
of  buy  attains  78%  in  four 
weeks,  with  an  average  four- 
week  frequency  of  5.1. 

Now  then — a  thousand  line  ad 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News-Sun 
Times  combination  plus  a  page 
in  the  Tribune  and  Chicago  To¬ 
day  daily  delivers  a  combined 
audience  of  almost  4',^ -million 
at  about  $9450.00  a  week.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  reach,  it  takes  four 
weeks  of  100  gross  rating  points 
on  tv  in  Chicago  to  deliver  a 
comparable  adult  audience  than 
a  one-time  buy  delivers  in  all 
four  Chicago  papers. 

I  have  only  b^n  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  since  1960,  but  I 
cannot  remember  any  newspaper 
in  any  of  its  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  telling  this  kind  of  story. 
Instead,  and  I  don’t  pick  on  the 
Chicago  papers,  we  in  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  our  clients  and  our  au¬ 
diences  are  subjected  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  efforts 
which  talk  about  the  world’s 
greatest  newspaper  or  the  bright 
one,  or  even  one  called  Today. 

But  I  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
when  will  today’s  newspapers 
come  alive  and  get  with  today? 
When  will  today’s  newspaper 
rate  structures  be  with  t^ay? 
Why  can  Chrysler  buy  spots  on 
WGN  at  the  same  price  that 
Goldblatt  does  and  yet  have  to 
pay  a  so-called  general  rate  in 
the  Tribune  while  Goldblatt’s 
enjoys  a  local  or  retail  rate? 
My  friendly  Dodge  dealer  in 
Morton  Grove  benefits  less  from 
a  Dodge  Divislon-Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration  ad  in  the  Trib  than  does 

ausItralia's 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigatt  th«  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  SSOO, 000.000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keen  in  touch  with  markotinf. 
sdmtitini.  publishini  and  iraphic 
arts  in  Australia  rud 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Suhtiaked  fortmiuhtir 

Annual  Subsariptlen  tn  l.'.S.A.  SA8.00 

Paymeata  moat  be  made  by 
bankdrafi  in  Australian  corrency 
Canwr  Butt  A  CliidtII  Sts..  Suny  Hills 
Sydney,  Australia 


Goldblatt  in  the  same  locality. 
And  yet  these  two  same  fine  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  no  rate  differen¬ 
tial  on  WGN,  another  Tribune 
property. 

Why  should  Sears  —  a  na¬ 
tional  firm  —  pay  retail  rates 
in  your  papers  when  the  oil 
companies,  such  as  Gulf, 
Standard,  Sinclair  and  all  the 
rest,  pay  general.  These  com¬ 
panies  all  have  retail  outlets  just 
as  Sears  does. 

To  sum  up,  I  think  it  could 
be  very  easy  for  newspaper  to 
make  a  tremendous  comeback  in 
the  decade  ahead.  A  livelier, 
more  readable,  more  interesting 
product  which  appeals  to  a 
greater  audience  would  be  a 
start  towards  w'eaning  people 
away  from  tv.  A  single  realistic 
rate  structure  which  does  not 
discriminate  between  advertisers 
w'ould,  I  think,  tax  your  capacity 
to  its  very  limits  to  accept  ad¬ 
vertising. 

• 

Press  hit 
by  Malaysia 
delegate 

In  connection  with  the  thera¬ 
peutic  self-criticism  going  the 
rounds  among  United  States  and 
Canadian  Journalists  in  regard 
to  credibility,  it  is  interesting 
to  obser\’e  what  others  have  had 
to  say  about  us  on  this  score. 
A  good  listening  post  is  the 
United  Nations. 

A  stinging  blast  against  the 
press — ^not  merely  the  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  press — w’as  delivered 
by  Tunku  AMul  Rahman  Putra 
Al-Haj,  Prime  Minister  of  Ma¬ 
laysia,  at  the  24th  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  this 
Southeastern  Asian  country  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Muslim 
summit  conference  at  Rabat, 
Morocco,  and  after  voicing  a 
criticism  of  Israel  and  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  Western  press 
did  not  carry  the  Muslim  .story 
on  Palestine  with  the  same  em¬ 
phasis  it  placed  on  news  from 
Israel,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman 
turned  his  attention  to  his  owm 
country  and  the  press  coverage 
of  the  suppressed  Communists 
uprisings  there  last  May. 

He  didn’t  believe  the  “foreign” 
press  had  painted  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  happened,  and  he 
had  this  to  say: 

“While  our  attention  and  our 
efforts  are  being  directed  to¬ 
ward  peaceful  development  with 
our  neighbors,  we  are  faced 
with  acts  of  terrorism  and  sub- 
v’ersion  by  enemies  who  are  out 
to  wreck  our  efforts  in  that 
region  of  Asia  and  who  are 
forever  trying  to  undo  our  good 


work  in  order  to  create  dis¬ 
order  and  disturbance. 

“These  enemies  find  ready 
support  from  followers  wnthin 
our  territories  whose  loyalty 
toward  their  country  of  origin 
makes  them  tools  ever  ready  to 
carry  out  the  orders  emanating 
from  that  source.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  us,  as  to  how 
to  deal  with  them.  They  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  our  country  by  opera¬ 
tion  of  law  but  their  hearts  and 
minds  are  subject  to  outside 
power,  a  new  type  of  imperial¬ 
ism  that  tries  to  gain  control  of 
Southeast  Asian  countries  by  the 
exercise  of  influence  over  these 
territories. 

Countries  suffer 

“Many  of  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  have  suffered  in 
one  form  or  another  from  the 
subversion  and  other  acts  of 
violence  from  these  enemies.  .  .  . 

“There  is  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
A  dangerous  situation  is  de¬ 
veloping  in  Laos  and  in  the 
northern  Thai  border.  Recently 
in  my  own  capital  city  there 
w'ere  the  regrettable  eruptions 
of  13th  May,  caused  by  these 
same  enemies,  and  what  is 
worse,  the  foreign  press,  and  in 
particular  those  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  reporting 
on  the  incidents  purposely 
played  to  the  advantage  of  the 
enemy. 

“This  irresponsible  reporting 
calls  for  censure,  and  no  place 
is  more  suitable  than  this 
rostrum  for  me  to  apply  it, 

“On  May  13  an  event  which 
shook  our  nation  and  shook  it 
to  the  core  broke  out  and  it  was 
an  event  known  as  the  ‘riot  of 
May  13’,  which  caused  loss  of 
lives  and  damage  to  property 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
our  young  nation.  Such  an  un¬ 
leashing  of  violence  had  never 
happened  before  in  that  happy 
country  where  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races  liv^  together  in 
tranquility  and  peace. 

“As  a  result  of  the  outbreak 
of  violence,  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  converged  on  the  capital  as 
if  drawn  by  a  magnet  They 
turned  out  in  droves  in  the 
troubled  areas.  They  were  there 
to  collect  news  and  to  transmit 
it  to  the  readers  of  their  coun¬ 
tries. 

“It  was  expected  therefore 
that  they  would  give  a  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  there  in  that  unhappy 
city,  but  instead  most  of  them 
turned  up  to  create  sensation 
abroad,  taking  the  attitude  that 
no  news  is  good  news  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  stories  of  hor¬ 
ror,  terror  or  acts  of  atrocity, 
and  they  made  the  most  of  it, 
seeming  to  gloat  over  our  mis¬ 
fortune. 

“Seldom  has  any  country  had 
to  put  up  with  such  misrepre¬ 


sentation,  distortion  of  facts  and 
corruption  of  truth  as  was  suf¬ 
fered  by  us.  Any  gossip,  any 
rumor  that  they  picked  up  froiii 
street  comers,  from  hooligans, 
and  above  all  from  our  enemies 
was  news  to  them  for  the  read¬ 
ers  of  their  own  countries. 

(Coverage  exaggerated 

“In  fact,  the  general  run  of 
coverage  by  many  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  was  so  exaggerated 
as  to  be  out  of  proportion  to 
what  happened-  Their  head  of¬ 
fices  abroad  showed  equal  lack 
of  balance  in  publishing  this 
news  and  some  even  suggested 
that  Malaysia  should  be  expelled 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

“In  all  honesty,  can  such  re¬ 
porting  be  considered  fair?  If 
the  riots  had  been  going  on  for 
some  weeks  instead  of  five  days 
and  were  out  of  control,  if  the 
government  had  proved  incom¬ 
petent  and  unable  to  deal  with 
the  situation,  then  headlines  as 
were  flashed  in  these  papers 
might  have  been  justified-  But  in 
fact  the  government  was  in  con¬ 
trol,  and  within  three  days  of 
the  outbreak  of  violence  tl» 
worst  part  of  the  trouble  was 
over, 

“In  these  days,  some  news 
papers  are  blatantly  and  out¬ 
rageously  irresponsible.  They 
care  not  a  jot  for  the  truth  of 
the  subject  matter  they  pub¬ 
lish — all  they  seek  is  headlinr 
news,  and  the  more  sensational 
the  better. 

“It  was  a  heart-breaking  ex 
perience  for  me  to  read  the  ex¬ 
tracts  of  the  reports  appearing 
in  newspapers  and  journals 
abroad,  for  they  did  a  lot  of 
harm  to  the  image  of  my 
country  and  to  the  good  name  of 
the  leaders  entrusted  with  its 
care  and  administration.  The 
goodwill  and  friendship  which 
Malaysia  had  gained  in  the 
short  years  of  her  independence 
received  a  setback  from  the 
scandalous  strokes  of  their  pens. 

“The  damage  they  did  to  my 
country  by  wildly  exaggerateii 
reports,  misrepresentation  of 
facts  and  editorial  comments  of 
armchair  critics  writing  thou- 
-sands  of  miles  away  was  mis¬ 
chievous,  unjustified  and  un¬ 
called  for.  It  was  irresponsible, 
careless  journalism  of  the  worst 
kind. 

“When  I  consider  this  lamen-| 
table  chapter  in  Journalism  to- 1 
dav  ...  I  feel  that  many  Asian 
and  African  leaders  have  been 
justified  in  barring  some  jour¬ 
nalists  from  their  countries . 

What  happened  in  my  country  is 
a  clear  instance  of  this.  We  have 
had  to  face  internal  threats,  in¬ 
stigated  from  outside,  and  the 
part  played  by  the  foreign  press 
during  that  troubled  period  lent 
support  to  the  enemies  and  did 
further  harm  to  our  cause. 
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ADVERTISING 

Consumerism  gets 
workout  at  session 


By  Susan  Rosenbaum 

A  trend  or  attitude  which 
points  a  society  in  one  direction 
or  another  is  often  summed  up 
by  observers  with  an  “-ism” — 
the  suffix  attached  to  a  noun 
taking  it  out  of  the  tangible 
realm  and  into  the  abstract,  such 
as  racisw,  revisioni«m,  militar¬ 
ism. 

These  over-all  classifications 
are  most  often  found  in  political 
spheres — but  now  the  marketing 
world  has  unwittingly  adopted 
an  -ism  which  may  ultimately 
affect  its  ways  and  means  at 
every  level  of  American  selling. 

It  is  consumerism. 

As  with  most  -isms,  some  see 
it  as  a  negative,  some  as  a  good 
thing.  Having  led  to  an  upsurge 
of  legislative  activity,  consum¬ 
erism  is  being  derid^  by  some 
businessmen  as  “a  threat  to  free 
enterprise.”  Others,  recognizing 
the  vast  complexities  that  have 


grown  out  of  the  American 
marketplace,  are  praising  con¬ 
sumerism  —  and  Truth-in-Lend- 
ing — and  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling — and  the  establishment 
of  governmental  agencies  at 
federal,  state  and  city  levels — 
as  progressive  and  prudent. 

Where  is  it  all  leading? 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  brought  together  some  in¬ 
terested  parties  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  consumerism,  or,  as 
the  club  put  it,  “The  Marketer’s 
Role  in  Consumer  Protection.” 

Airing  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  viewpoint  was  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer,  President 
Nixon’s  well-publicized  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs. 
She  also  carries  the  title  of 
Chairman  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Consumer  Inter¬ 
ests.  In  her  speech  entitled  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Tomorrow  —  Heaven 
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or  Hades?”  Mrs.  Knauer  pro¬ 
posed  that  “on  the  one  hand, 
there  are  trends  in  advertising 
today  which  point  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  upstairs,  while  on  the  other, 
there  are  trends  pointing  in  the 
opposite  direction.” 

On  the  downside  spectrum,  she 
said,  w’e  may  face  a  tomorrow 
where,  through  expanded  com¬ 
puter  technology,  the  “science  of 
consumer  analysis  may  become 
so  precise  that  advertising  will 
become  the  master  and  not  the 
servant  of  mankini.”  She  won¬ 
dered:  “Will  we  get  to  the  point 
where  never  in  the  history  of 
mankind  have  so  many  minds 
been  manipulated  by  so  few?” 

Hurkslers  are  harmful 

The  great  harm-potential  in 
advertising,  she  pointed  out, 
rests  with  “hucksters  who  are 
l>ent  on  fooling  consumers  in¬ 
stead  of  satisfying  them.”  This 
falls  under  the  general  heading 
of  “distortion”  in  advertising, 
and  she  cited  the  familiar  cases 
of  marbles  in  Campbell’s  Soup 
commercials,  Colgate-Palmolive’s 
substitution  of  Plexiglass  for 
sandpaper  in  a  shaving  cream 
demonstration  commercial  and 
a  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  flight  of 
commercials  depicting  that  com¬ 
munity’s  beaches  as  beautiful, 
when,  after  a  massive  oil  leak 
off  the  coast,  they  were  in  fact 
awash  with  oil  and  tar. 

Such  activities,  she  reminded 
her  audience  of  ad  men,  have 
acted  as  a  magnet  for  the  FTC. 

Essentially,  she  said,  if  in¬ 
dustry  sees  to  it  that  distortion 
does  not  occur,  the  governmental 
regulators  will  stay  out  of  its 
way.  But,  she  stressed,  “reg¬ 
ulatory  and  court  action  are 
largely  a  positive  reaction  to  a 
negative  action.”  If  advertisers 
choose  the  road  of  competing 
over  thd  merits,  the  real  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  product,  then  “quality 
and  free,  informed  choice  will  be 
the  hallmark  of  tomorrow’s  con¬ 
sumer  world.”  If  distortion,  or 
less  than  honest  messages  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  perpetrate,  “to¬ 
morrow  may  be  1984.” 

It  sounded  ominous. 

Agreeing  with  Mrs.  Knauer 
was  John  S.  Bowen,  executive 
vicepresident  and  director  of  ac¬ 
count  management  for  Benton  & 
Bowles.  He  sees  consumerism 
“as  a  rising  tide  of  consumer 
woes  which  will  not  be  stemmed 
until  individual  marketers  them¬ 
selves  solve  their  own  individual 
problems  with  their  own  con¬ 
sumers.”  It  is.  he  said,  up  to 
the  marketer  of  a  specific  prod¬ 
uct,  to  “put  more  of  his  prob¬ 
lem-solving  genius  into  attack¬ 
ing  his  customera’  dissatisfac¬ 
tions  where  they  find  them.” 

Defining  the  role  of  the  mod¬ 
em  ad  agency  in  the  face  of  con- 
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sumerism,  Bow'en  said  "we  riust 
truly  believe  and  truly  ac"  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer,  be¬ 
cause  not  to  do  so  is  to  fail  our  I 
responsibility  to  our  clients  and  | 
our  larger  responsibilities  a.';  an  | 
important  factor  in  our  sreial  I 
and  economic  system.” 

He  then  made  the  well-aimed 
suggestion  that  government 
should  do  its  own  “sophisticated 
advertising  research  in  tackling 
consumer  problems  to  detemune 
just  where  consumers  need  help 
.  .  .  government  should  join  with 
business  in  just  such  efforts.” 

The  idea  drew  an  approving 
nod  from  Mrs.  Knauer. 

Next  w’as  the  voice  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser — Samuel  Thurm,  adver¬ 
tising  vicepresident  for  Lever 
Brothers.  Reviewing  the  history 
of  consumerism  in  this  country, 
Thurm  pointed  out  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  crest  in  consumer  protection 
spirit  derives  from  a  statement 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
in  1962,  who  proclaimed:  “Every 
consumer  has  four  basic  rights: 
the  right  to  be  informed;  the 
right  to  safety;  the  right  to 
choose;  and  the  right  to  be 
heard.” 

In  light  of  this  wave  of  legis¬ 
lation,  he  said,  “too  many  vote- 
hungry  politicians  have  por¬ 
trayed  businessmen  as  hawks, 
and  consumers  as  doves  requir¬ 
ing  protection  . .  .  too  many  con¬ 
sumer  firebrands  have  dubbed 
business  people  as  deceptive 
merchants  and  legislators  as 
willing  confederates  of  deceit . . . 
and  too  many  businessmen  have 
continued  to  view  the  consumer 
as  a  threat  instead  of  an  op¬ 
portunity,  while  resisting  all  ef¬ 
forts  of  government  to  cure 
those  excesses  that  do  exist.” 

Overworked  assumptions 

Thurm  then  went  on  to  chal-  I 
lenge  some  general  assumptions  i 
he  feels  are  being  overworked. 
Contrary  to  widespread  belief, 
he  said : 

— Too  many  people,  including 
a  lot  of  businessmen,  have  ac-  * 
cepted  as  fact  the  assumption 
that  the  consumer  is  ignorant 
and  helpless.  Quoting  what 
David  Ogilvy  said  some  time 
ago — ‘The  consumer  is  not  a 
moron;  she’s  your  wife.’ 

— The  consumer  knows  more 
about  what  she  is  buying  and 
how  much  it  costs  than  is  being 
acknowledged. 

— Purchases  are  not  made 
totally  on  the  basis  of  price— 
but  rather  on  price  in  relation  to 
value. 

— The  proliferation  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  brands  and  packages  in 
different  sizes  may  in  fact  con¬ 
tribute  to  confusion  in  the 
market.  However,  all  these  var¬ 
ieties  serve  to  satisfy  the  house¬ 
wife’s  needs  —  and  assures  fol- 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Desilets’ 

By  Don  Maley 

This  is  the  second  of  an  two- 
part  article  on  Antoine  Desilets, 
French-Canadian  photographer 
on  the  staff  of  Montreal's  La 
Presse.  Although  the  veteran 
lensman  is  a  self-confessed 
‘photographer  of  the  absurd^  his 
ideas  about  photography  are 
anything  but  absurd.  In  this 
article  Desilets  gives  his  views 
on  photography  and  photogra¬ 
phers — and  passes  on  a  few  use¬ 
ful  dps  in  the  telling. 

*  *  * 

Antoine  Desilets  was  NPPA 
Region  Tw’o  Photographer  of  the 
Year  in  both  1966  and  1968.  He 
came  in  third  in  the  same  com¬ 
petition  in  1967  and  thus  far 
this  year  he’s  the  leading  con¬ 
tender  for  the  title. 

He  had  his  own  photo  exhibi¬ 
tion  last  summer  at  the  Pavilion 
de  la  France  at  Expo  “right 
alongside  Cartier  Bresson.”  He 
felt  “highly  honored”  to  be 
hanging  around  in  such  distin¬ 
guished  company.  Eleven  of  his 
photographs  will  be  on  display 
at  the  Quebec  Pavilion  at  the 
upcoming  Osaka  World’s  Fair. 

Most  photographers  would  be 
more  than  honored  with  such 
an  impressive  list  of  laurels  — 
but  not  Desilets.  “I  feel  like  such 
a  pitiful  amateur  when  I  see 
some  of  the  great  photographs 
taken  by  some  of  the  great 
names  in  the  business,”  he 
moans.  But  he’s  trying  to  im¬ 
prove. 


Always  learning 

He  never  tires  of  learning  new 
techniques.  Since  attending  his 
first  NPPA  Region  Two  Sem¬ 
inar  in  1964  he’s  made  as  many 
seminars  and  Short  Courses  as 
possible.  At  his  first  seminar 
five  years  ago  he  “learned  the 
difference  between  a  ‘nice  pic¬ 
ture’  and  a  ‘good  one’.”  “I  al- 
w’ays  come  away  from  these 
seminars  with  some  new  know¬ 
ledge  about  this  picture-taking 
business,”  he  says,  “and  my  pic¬ 
tures  started  making  a  bit  more 
sense  right  after  I  attended  my 
first  one.” 

Desilets,  who  calls  himself 
“more  of  a  visualizer  than  a 
verbalizer,”  thinks  that  the 
trouble  with  photographers  to¬ 
day  “is  that  we  live  in  a  world 
of  blind  photographers.”  He 
feels  many  of  them  look  but 
never  see.  “I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
deaf  and  dumb  photographer 
but  somehow  I  have  the  feeling 
that  he’d  take  some  fantastic 
pictures,”  he  says. 

He  feels  that  the  ideal  pho- 


laughing  lens 


tographer  is  one  who’s  a  rugged 
individualist.  “He  should  be  him¬ 
self,”  says  Desilets,  “and  not 
try  to  imitate  anyone.  Those 
photographers  who  imitate 
others  are  usually  young  pho¬ 
tographers  who  are  learning.” 

Desiltets  encourages  neophyte 
photographers  to  imitate  him  if 
they  wish  but  reminds  them  that 
their  work  isn’t  original.  “Most 
importantly  they  should  improve 
on  my  work  or  on  the  work  of 
those  they’re  imitating,”  he 
says. 

“And  of  course,”  he  adds,  “the 
ideal  photographer  is  usually  a 
grreat  thinker  and  a  mighty  hard 
worker.”  (75%  of  Desilets’  win¬ 
ning  photos  were  the  result  of 
self-assigned  assignments.) 

Desilets’  ideal  photographer 
should  also  be  “highly  sensitive, 
be  able  to  react  quickly  to  situa¬ 
tions,  have  a  high  sense  of  an¬ 
ticipation  and  hav'e  a  strong 
feeling  about  the  need  to  share 
his  visual  experiences  with 
others.” 

DiHcard  blinders 

“If  the  photographer  has 
learned  to  push  his  film  sensi¬ 
tivity  then  he  should  also  push 
his  owm  personal  sensitivity  and 
push  his  vision  too,”  says  De¬ 
silets.  “He  should  develop  a  50- 
50  vision  and  push  it  well  be¬ 
yond  what’s  in  front  of  his 
eyes.” 

Desilets  has  developed  50-50 
vision.  “I  can  only  rely  on  my 
human  instinct  and  previous  ex¬ 
perience,”  he  says  of  his  picture¬ 
taking  judgment,  “knowing  that 
beauty  is  everywhere  and  that 
great  pictures  are  everywhere 
too.”  He  feels  that  it’s  a  great 
asset  for  a  photographer  to  be 
educated  in  the  visual  arts, 
either  in  art  school  or  in  pho¬ 
tography  school.  He  says  he 
wishes  he  had  been  trained  in 
the  visual  arts  in  his  youth.  “It 
would  have  saved  me  a  lot  of 
time  later  on,”  he  says. 

Desilets  uses  his  50-50  vision 
looking  for  props.  “I  look  for 
anything  that  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  my  subject — 
and  sometimes  for  something 
that  might  not  have  anything  at 
all  to  do  with  it,”  he  says.  He 
lets  his  props  work  for  him.  “I 
put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  fore¬ 
ground  objects  that  might  make 
my  picture  more  interesting,”  he 
says.  “Things  like  holes,  frames, 
anything  I  can  find  to  increase 
the  perspective  illusion.” 

He  sometimes  shoots  under 
“impossible  situations”  and  says 


he  gets  his  most  “extraordinary, 
breath-taking  pictures”  this 
way.  He  says  he  breaks  all  the 
rules,  “like  shooting  into  the  sun, 
through  screens,  in  fog  or  in  ex¬ 
tremely  low  lighting  conditions.” 
He  carries  an  oversized  red 
filter  “365  days  a  year”  and 
uses  it  to  cover  his  many-sized 
lenses.  “By  using  it  I  get  a  lot 
more  snap  to  my  pictures.” 

Desilets’  darkroom  techniques 
are  important  “up  to  a  certain 
point.”  He  likes  io  over-expose 
and  under-develop,  getting  soft 
negatives  and  printing  on  4,  5  or 
6  paper. 

He  finds  angles  most  import¬ 
ant  and  is  constantly  amazed  by 
photographers  w’ho  never  take 
pictures  at  any  angle  other  than 
eye  level.  “Their  minds  seem  to 
be  made  up  he  says,  “that  that’s 
the  way  for  them  to  do  it  and  the 
only  way.  Of  course  they  don’t 
realize  that  if  they  used  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle  they’d  get  not  only 
better  pictures  but  a  more  excit¬ 
ing  perspective  as  well.” 

In  his  effort  to  find  more  ex¬ 
citing  perspectives  Desilets 
shimmys  up  poles  and  climbs 
buildings.  “Climbing  up  and 


down  a  half  dozen  times  every 
day  keeps  me  in  good  shape  •  oo.” 

He  makes  good  use  of  hig 
20mm  lens.  “You’ll  quite  often 
see  me  put  the  camera  on  the 
ground  and  shoot  without  aim¬ 
ing,”  he  says.  “I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  my  camera,  when 
on  the  ground,  need  only  be 
lifted  an  inch  or  less  to  cover  the 
subject  from  head  to  toe.” 

His  only  gripe  is  the  time  it 
takes  to  remove  the  prism  from 
his  Nikon.  “I’ll  do  this  if  I  have 
time,”  he  says,  “but  I  try  to  keep 
from  doing  it  for  it  gets  dusty 
very  quickly.”  He  wishes  Nikon 
would  develop  a  quicker  way  to 
remove  their  prisms  thus  keep¬ 
ing  harried  photographers  from 
“searching  for  pencils  or  other 
pointed  objects  to  clean  the  dust 
off  with.” 

Desilets  feels  that  picture  im¬ 
pact  is  captured  in  photos  of 
people  doing  natural  everyday 
things  “that  photographers  see 
now  and  then  but  don’t  bother 
to  shoot.  Situations  like  that  in 
real  life  will  make  people  smile, 
but  when  they’re  put  into  a  pic¬ 
ture  they’ll  burst  out  laughing,” 
he  says.  His  own  favorite  photo 
is  of  his  two  small  sons  having 
a  yowling  goo<l  time  in  the  john. 

When  asked  what  he  thought 
photographers  could  use  more 
of,  he  admonishes  thusly:  “We 
could  all  do  with  an  extra  dose 
of  personal  initiative.” 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


RULE  BREAKING  PHOTO — D«iil«t$  shot  this  eerie  photo  of  a 
mourner  in  a  Montreal  graveyard  by  shooting  directly  into  the 
sun  using  his  trusty  oversized  red  filter.  It  effectively  portrays 
a  mood  of  despair  and  despondency. 
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-  ^  How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures  with  a  camera  like  the 

W  Nikkormat  FTN  ?  Not  good !  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us.  That’s  why  the  FTN 

^  “center-weighted”  meter  system. 

P  Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  measure  total  scene  bright- 

ness.  Fine  with  "normal”  lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations— back-lit  or 
I  spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes— the  brightness  differ* 

ences  between  subject  and  background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  “spot”  meters,  which  measure  a  small  area  to  the  exclusion 
I ■■  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is 

wrong,  the  exposure  is  wrong.  It  really  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 

The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  “center-weighted”  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic 
TN.  While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about  60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated 
in  the  center  of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the  edges.  Thus,  brightness  differ¬ 
ences  between  central  subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  ■MM 

on  meter  response.  Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every  time,  MB  S 

every  picture.  See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  “self-compensating”  W  w 

meter  system  at  your  Nikon  dealer-  under  $270  with  50mm 
Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens.  Write  Nikon  Inc., Garden  City, N.Y  11530 

Subsid/Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, Inc. (In Canada:Anglophoto, Ltd., PQ.)U I  Ivl  V 


‘We  could  all  do  with 
an  extra  dose  of  per¬ 
sonal  initiative’ 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

KIDDIE  COLLECTION — It's  no  secret  that  Desilets  loves  Icids  and  tries  to 
photograph  them  as  often  as  possible.  Clockwise,  starting  at  top:  YOUNG 
MISS  DESILETS,  daughter  of  the  prize-winning  photographer,  is  a  frequent 
and  eager  model.  Here  she  poses  pensively  for  her  dad,  who  framed  her 
quixotic  profile  in  a  bath  of  sunlight.  Notice  the  sunburst  shining  through 
her  fingers.  OUCH!  A  small  boy  is  the  picture  of  harrowing  agony  as 
his  father  applies  first  aid  to  his  son's  injured  finger  at  an  outdoor  picnic. 
UNCONSOLABLE — A  sad-faced  clown  is  unable  to  buoy  the  spirits  of  a 
distaught  tyLe,  who  probably  came  unqiued  from  being  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  clown's  depressing  countenance.  MISS  DESILETS  AGAIN 
— This  time  smiling  prettily  for  the  camera.  Desilets'  darkroom  sorcery 
rendered  the  swirling  effect. 
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Columnist  says  gals 
not  step-children 


There’s  a  new  breed  of  news¬ 
paperwoman  these  days — a  curi- 
oaity  who  performs  as  well  on 
the  speaker’s  platform  as  she 
does  in  print.  The  colorless 
newshen,  long  the  underpaid  and 
forgotten  fixture  of  the  fourth 
estate,  may  be  coming  into  her 
own,  if  she  has  what  it  takes  to 
itand  the  schedule. 

By  meeting  the  public  and 
leadlines  with  equal  versatility, 
the  press  personality  with  show 
biz  flair  is  proving  to  be  an  all- 
around  booster  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  community  and  women’s 
social  and  business  activities, 
not  to  mention  instant  sales- 
power  for  her  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising. 

Prototype  of  this  oddity  is 
Marion  Odmark,  Chicago  Today 
sslumnist,  whose  “Working 
Girl’s  Notebook”  is  published 
Ire  times  a  week  and  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News.  Since  the  feature’s 
inception  in  1961,  she  has  made 
1,471  prepared  speeches  to  every 
imaginable  group  and  occasion, 
in  a  variety  of  places  from 
church  pulpit  to  a  race  track 
crowd  of  15,000  on  Ladies  Night. 

''  ^'ell  tailored 

“And  every  talk  is  tailored  to 
the  group,”  Miss  Odmark  re¬ 
ports.  “I  try  to  get  a  pretty  good 
picture  of  the  audience  before¬ 
hand,  its  age  bracket,  interests, 
itatus  and  whatever  else  I  can 
find  out,  and  then  come  up  with 
a  subject  and  presentation  I 
hope  they’ll  find  interesting,  in- 
ipirational  and  amusing.” 

Every  word  of  every  speech 
is  written  out,  to  insure  preci¬ 
sion  of  expression  and  guard 
against  the  hazard  of  being  mis¬ 
quoted  or  misinterpreted.  Con¬ 
siderable  research  is  necessarily 
part  of  her  homework.  Subjects 
may  range  from  pep  talks  to 
hospital  volunteers,  motivational 
dinics  for  working  women,  coun¬ 
seling  for  students,  the  woman 
consumer’s  slant  for  marketing- 
’  advertising-trade  associations,  to 
psycho-cybernetics,  the  creative 
syndrome,  or  our  vanishing  sense 
of  humor.  Length  of  lecture 
wies,  too — from  a  10-minute 
school  dedication  address  or 
office  coffee  break  to  a  two-hour 
seminar  on  the  single  status  of 
women  for  the  convention  of  Pa¬ 
rents  Without  Partners. 

But  the  basic  approach  is  the 
same  for  all  programs — “level¬ 
ing  with  the  audience  and 
plenty  of  levity  to  sustain  the 
attention  span.”  Marion  says. 


“A  speech  to  any  group  is  a 
waste  of  everybody’s  time  unless 
the  speaker  has  something 
worthwhile  to  say  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  can  relate  to  the  speaker. 
That’s  why  text  is  terribly  im¬ 
portant,  and  one  other  factor, 
appearance.” 

Now  power 

The  successful  woman  speak¬ 
er  has  to  make  an  immolate 
contact  with  the  crowd  and  be 
accepted  on  the  spot.  Ideally,  she 
ought  to  be  old  enough  to  speak 
with  authority  to  mature  women 
and  yet  young  enough — in  ideas 
at  least — to  reach  a  younger 
generation.  Wardrobe  changes 
help  establish  rapport — flowered 
hats  for  the  garden  club  girls, 
for  instance,  mink  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  society  women,  bud¬ 
get  outfits  for  struggling  work¬ 
ing  girls,  and  stark  simplicity 
for  men.” 

Marion  began  speaking  to 
merchandise  the  new  column, 
the  brainchild  of  Today’s  pub¬ 
lisher  Lloyd  Wendt,  and  build 
personal  involvement  with  read¬ 
ers.  She  started  out  by  audition¬ 
ing  before  the  Conference  of 
Club  Presidents  and  Chairmen, 
the  local  power  structure  that 
controls  programming  of  Chica¬ 
go’s  1,500  women’s  clubs.  She 
was  approved  for  bookings. 

“I  had  been  listening  to 
speeches  for  20  years,  picked  up 
effective  techniques  from  the 
really  good  pros  and  adapted 
them  for  personal  use,”  Marion 
explains.  “It  didn’t  hurt  any 
that  I’d  been  on  the  fringes  of 
show  business  for  years  and  had 
some  speech  and  dramatic  in¬ 
struction  from  Yale’s  Billy  Miles 
at  the  Berkshire  Summer 
Theater  in  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  didn’t 
help  stage  fright  in  the  early 
days  of  the  creamed  chicken 
circuit. 

All  in  head 

“I  used  to  have  every  psycho¬ 
somatic  ailment  in  the  b^k  be¬ 
fore  going  on.  Now  I  just  say  to 
myself,  ‘Why  be  nervous  when 
you  can  be  completely  panicky’, 
and  accept  the  suffering  for 
what  it  is,  inescapable.” 

Today  she’s  one  of  the  mid¬ 
west’s  most  sought  after  women 
speakers.  As  one  male  executive 
said  in  following  Miss  Odmark 
on  a  program,  “I  feel  like  a 
trained  seal  following  Mme. 
Galli-Curci.” 

For  a  daily  columnist  giving 
an  average  of  four  speeches  a 


Marion  Odmark 


week,  plus  various  other  per¬ 
sonal  appearances,  such  as  TV 
and  radio  shows,  judging  con¬ 
tests,  career  clinics  (that  are 
now  as  common  as  fashion 
shows),  press  functions,  time  is 
the  big  bugaboo. 

“I  have  little  social  life,” 
Marion  admits,  “but  who  needs 
it  with  this  kind  of  a  schedule? 
Contact  with  public  provides  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  column  and  builds 
readership  and  regard.  And  one 
of  these  days  clubs  will  learn  to 
shorten  the  receptions  before  the 
program  and  the  hand-shaking 
later.” 

• 

Supreme  Court  won’t 
review  contempt  case 

Washington 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  to  review  the  case  of 
two  Memphis,  Tenn.,  news¬ 
papermen  who  were  cited  for 
contempt  for  their  pre-trial  re¬ 
porting  in  the  case  of  James 
Earl  Ray. 

Charges  against  the  two, 
Charles  Edmundson,  Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal  and  Roy 
Hamilton,  Press  Scimitar,  had 
been  dismissed  w’hen  Memphis 
Criminal  Court  Judge  Arthur 
C.  Faquin,  Jr.,  said  he  did  not  ' 
have  the  power  to  impose  sen-  I 
tences  without  retrj’ing  them. 
Judge  Faquin  had  taken  over 
for  the  late  Judge  W.  Preston  I 
Battle,  who  had  brought  the 
charges  against  the  two  re¬ 
porters  and  others.  Judge  Battle 
died  shortly  after  sentencing 
Ray  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

Although  the  reporters  had 
lieen  found  guilty  of  contempt, 
no  penalty  was  assessed. 

• 

Magazine  advertising 
reaches  a  new  high 

Magazines  set  n  nine-months  i 
high  for  advertising  revenues 
with  $869,898,024  and  appear 
on  their  way  to  a  record-break¬ 
ing  year,  according  to  Stephen 
E.  Kelly,  President  cf  Magazine 
Publishers  Association. 
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Computerized  tips  for 
tourists  offered  by  NEA 


What  is  described  as  “the 
most  comprehensive  travel  book 
ever  produced,  the  World  Travel 
&  Vacation  Almanac”  will  be 
published  in  February,  1970,  by 
the  publishers  of  The  World 
Almanac:,  the  country’s  largest- 
selling  single-volume  reference 
work. 

For  the  first  time  in  travel 
industry  history,  the  400  page, 
SM”  by  11"  volume  brings  to¬ 
gether  every  organized  tour  pro¬ 
gram,  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional,  so  that  the  U.  S.  or 
Canadian  vacationer  can  quickly 
find  the  tour  that  fits  his  budget, 
interests  and  time. 

The  World  Travel  &  Vacation 
Almanac  is  comprehensive  — 
more  than  3,000  tours  are  in¬ 
cluded  —  but  its  unique  quality 
lies  in  the  ease  and  convenience 
of  its  use.  This  is  the  result  of 
an  unusual  series  of  indexes 
which  pinpoint  for  the  reader: 
Tour  departure  dates  from 
major  North  American  gate¬ 
ways,  duration  of  tours,  price 
ranges,  cities  on  each  tour  pro¬ 
gram  sources  of  tours  and  tour 
literature. 

The  reader  can  start  with  any 
one  of  a  number  of  variables  in 
travel  plans  and  quickly  locate 
each  tour  that  fits  his  individual 
circumstances. 

The  contents  of  the  WT&VA 
are  being  prepared  by  Travel 
Books,  Inc.  of  New  York  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  the 
NEA  Publications  Division. 

Because  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  information  bits 
which  must  be  orgranized  and 
cross-referenced,  th*  book  is  be¬ 
ing  processed  by  a  computer 
prior  to  being  set  in  type  by 
ultra  high-speed  electronic 
photo-composition. 

Through  NEA,  100,000  copies 
of  the  WT&VA  will  be  offered 
to  newspaper  readers.  The  na¬ 
tional  book  distributor  will  place 
500,000  copies  of  the  Travel  Al¬ 
manac  through  115,000  new’s- 
stands,  supermarkets,  paper¬ 
back  outlets,  bookstores,  super 
drugstores,  department  stores 
and  hotel  stands  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


easy-to-use,  single  volume  source 
of  information  on  all  aspects 
of  travel,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  Features  include: 

*  Travel  hints,  a  glossary 
of  travel  terms  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  the  reader 
through  ticket,  tour  and 
money  maze. 

*  Guide  to  countries  and 
cities — capsule  commentary 
on  each  of  the  world’s  tour¬ 
ist-oriented  countries  to  help 
the  reader  narrow  his  choice. 

*  Typical  tour  and  vaca¬ 
tion  itineraries  which  detail 
the  precise  nature  of  some 
200  selected  tours. 

*  Encyclopedia  of  tours 
which  contains  basic  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  tours  available 
to  North  Americans. 

*  Four  indexes  to  tour 
destinations,  departure 
points,  price  ranges,  stop¬ 
over  cities  and  information 


sources. 

The  computer  typesetter  and 
programmer  for  the  WT&VA 
is  Videographic  Systems,  Inc., 
of  Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 

National  on-sale  date  is 
scheduled  for  March  15,  but  the 
newspaper  on-sale  date  is  Feb¬ 
ruary  15. 


Nixon  information 
has  tightened  up 


The  newsstand  edition  of  the 
Travel  Almanac  will  contain  ad¬ 
vertising  from  leading  tour  op¬ 
erators,  carriers  and  other  com¬ 
panies  which  serve  the  vaca¬ 
tioning  traveler.  Advertising 
sales  are  being  handled  by 
Travel  Books. 

The  Travel  Almanac  contains 
a  number  of  exclusive  features 
designed  to  provide  the  prospec¬ 
tive  traveler  or  vacationer  an 


Madison,  Wis. 

Three  hundred  public  infor¬ 
mation  executives  from  34 
states  attending  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Conference  at  the 
Wisconsin  Center  heard  Jona¬ 
than  Spivak,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  correspondent  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  explain  the 
problems  Washington  reporters 
encounter  when  “covering  the 
bureaucracy.’’  He  noted  that 
political  sensitivity  of  depart¬ 
ment  personnel,  the  diverse  as¬ 
pects  of  HEW  problems,  and  the 
numerous  sources  to  check  make 
it  difficult  for  reporters  to  get 
their  storj'. 

When  Spivak  was  asked  to 
compare  the  Johnson  and  Nixon 
administrations  regarding  avail¬ 
ability  of  information,  he  said 
information  was  more  available 
now.  However,  he  said  control 
has  recently  tightened  up. 
Pointing  to  the  open  battles 
HEW  Secretary  Finch  had  re¬ 
garding  appointments  and  pro¬ 
grams,  Spivak  said  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  ambition  to  be  open 
created  controversies  that  offi¬ 
cials  feel  were  harmful. 


WGN  gives 
fm  station 
to  charity 


Chicago 

Ward  L.  Quaal,  president  of 
WGN  Continental  Broadcasting 
Company,  announced  that  Sta¬ 
tion  WFMT,  the  Chicago  fine 
arts  FM  station,  would  be  don¬ 
ated  to  one  or  more  Chicago 
charities  or  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  This  donation,  he 
said,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  WGN  in 
the  hope  of  preventing  the  sta¬ 
tion  from  going  off  the  air  be¬ 
cause  of  the  latest  action  of  the 
so-called  “Citizens  Committee  to 
Save  WFMT.” 


Owner  was  ill 


WGN  contracted  to  purchase 
WFMT  in  1967  at  the  urging  of 
Bernard  Jacobs,  its  founder  and 
sole  owner,  who  was  suffering 
from  progressing  multiple  scle¬ 
rosis.  Jacobs  chose  WGN  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  WGN  was  best 
qualified  to  continue  the  opera¬ 
tions  he  had  established.  WGN 
agreed  to  purchase  the  station, 
Quaal  said,  to  preserve  for  the 
people  of  Chicago  its  unique 
fine  arts,  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  program  service. 


Station  has  improved 


The  Commission  by  a  5  to  1 
decision  granted  consent  to 
transfer  WFMT’s  license  to 
WGN  Continental  F)M  Com¬ 
pany,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  WGN.  This  company  com¬ 
menced  operating  WFMT  on 
April  >29,  1968,  and  has  op¬ 
erated  WFMT  since  that  date. 
The  company,  Quaal  said,  has 
greatly  improved  the  fine  arts 
and  educational  program  service 
of  the  station.  It  has  spent  about 
$250,000  in  modernizing  and 
augmenting  the  station’s  broad¬ 
casting  equipment,  in  providing 
new  studios  and  offices  and  in 
moving  the  WFMT  antenna  to 
a  mast  on  the  Prudential  Build¬ 
ing  to  give  better  reception  to 
the  station’s  listeners. 


there  are  96  radio  and  tele\  sion 
broadcasting  stations  within  the 
WFMT  service  area  anr  al¬ 
though  each  of  the  thret  na¬ 
tional  networks  has  an  fm  sta¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  as  well  as  an 
am  and  tv  station,  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  these  individuali 
have  contended  that  the  ac<iuiai- 
tion  of  WFMT  by  WGN  would 
lead  to  undue  concentration  of 
control  of  media  in  Chicago. 


FCC  sets  hearing 


Following  the  Court’s  de¬ 
cision,  the  Commission  set  for 
hearing  the  application  of 
WGN  Continental  FM  Company 
for  consent  to  acquire  WFMT, 
but  the  Commission  authorized 
WGN  Continental  FM  Company 
to  continue  to  operate  the  sta¬ 
tion  pending  completion  of  the 
hearing.  Quaal  noted  that  on 
February  14,  1969,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  it  would  not  contest 
this  authorization  and  as  re¬ 
cently  as  September  10,  1969, 
the  Commission  unanimously  re¬ 
affirmed  this  authorization. 


In  view  of  this,  Quaal  said, 
WGN  was  surprised  at  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  committee  on 
Oct.  6,  in  petitioning  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  order  the  Com¬ 
mission  not  to  permit  WGN 
Continental  FM  Company  to  op¬ 
erate  WFMT  any  lon^r.  If  the 
committee’s  petition  is  granted 
by  the  court,  Quaal  said,  station 
WFMT  may  be  forced  to  go  off 
the  air  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  because  Jacobs’  illness 
would  prevent  him  from  resum¬ 
ing  control  of  the  station. 


Transfer  authorized 


Any  closing  down  of  WFMT, 

Quaal  said,  would  injure  the  sta¬ 
tion,  harm  the  employees  on  the 
staff  of  WFMT  and  deprive  Chi¬ 
cago  listeners  of  a  valued  broad¬ 
cast  service.  The  so-called  Citi¬ 
zens  Committee  to  Save  WFMT, 
he  said,  is  apparently  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  the  possibility  of 
such  a  close-down  or  about  the 
effects  of  continued  litigation  on 
the  personnel  and  operations  of 
the  station.  WGN  is  concerned, 
however,  he  said.  The  board  of  I  a  tal 
directors  of  WGN,  therefore,  has  I  dx  > 
authorized  the  transfer  of  all  1 1968, 
of  the  shares  of  WGN  Con- 1  carto 


tinental  FM  Company  to  one  or  |  to  a 


Quaal  said  that  a  committee 
calling  itself  the  “Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Save  WFMT”  and 
certain  individuals  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  transfer  of  the 
station  to  WGN  Continental  FM 
Company.  On  their  petition,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  set  aside  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  grant  of  consent  on 
the  ground  that  the  Commission 
had  not  followed  proper  proced¬ 
ures.  Quaal  said  that,  although 


more  qualified  charities  or  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  which  will 
agree  to  continue  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  WFMT’s  fine  staff  and 
to  continue  the  broadcasting  of 
the  fine  arts  and  educational 
programs  of  WFMT.  This  will 
accomplish  WGN’s  goal  of  pre¬ 
serving  WFMT  for  the  people 
of  Chicago,  he  said.  Quaal  said 
that  the  necessary  application! 
for  approval  are  being  prepared 
and  will  be  filed  shortly. 
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JVoi  a  Buchtvald  or  a  Lawrence 

Washington  colunmist  winning 
battle  to  syndicate  own  column 


Arthur  E.  (Ted)  Rowse  is  a 
Washington  columnist  who  ap- 
^rs  to  be  proving  it  still  pos- 
ible  to  attain  substantial  na¬ 
tional  syndication  while  break¬ 
ing  most  of  the  rules  of  a 
business. 

Starling  out  two  years  ago 

tith  a  twice-weekly  column  en¬ 
ded  “Consumer  Contact,”  he 
hose  to  syndicate  it  himself  de- 

ipite  warnings  from  friends  and 
nowledge  of  the  odds  against 
access  without  going  through 
bne  of  the  large  syndicates  that 
Idominate  the  held. 

Since  then,  with  only  a  few 

Informal,  third-class  mailings 
rom  his  office  in  the  National 
’ress  Building,  he  has  built  up 
1  circulation  approaching  3  mil- 
ion. 

That  does  not  put  him  into  a 
Idus  with  Buchwald  or  Lawr- 
Icnce,  as  he  readily  admits,  but 
lit  does  allow  him  to  take  100 
percent  of  the  revenue  rather 
than  split  it  evenly  with  a  syn¬ 
dicate,  which  most  of  the  top 
columnists  and  artists  do. 

Rowse  also  differs  from  most 
columnists  with  his  emphasis  on 
newo  rather  than  feature  ma¬ 
terial.  “I  try  to  start  each 
column  with  a  news  angle  not 
covered  elsewhere,”  he  says, 
“then  explain  how  it  affects  the 
reader’s  pocketbook  or  health 
and  show  exactly  what  he  can 
do  about  it.” 

“More  action  than  actionline” 
is  his  latest  promotion  slogan. 
He  explains:  “One  new's-action 


column  can  help  more  people 
directly  than  a  whole  year  of 
actionline  columns,  and  it  can 
be  done  for  far  less  cost  to  the 
paper.” 

As  an  example,  he  cited  a  re¬ 
cent  article  telling  readers  about 
a  Virginia  lawyer  who  was  filing 
a  class  action  suit  to  recover 
some  of  the  estimated  $1  billion 
in  overcharges  for  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures  following  conviction  of  the 
major  producers  for  price  fixing. 

As  a  result  of  the  column,  he 
says,  the  lawyer  was  “flooded” 
with  claims  from  individual 
consumers  totaling  thousands  of 
bathroom  units.  Rowse  also 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  na¬ 
tional  columnist  to  spell  out  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  con¬ 
sumers  applying  for  some  of  the 
$100  million  settlement  fund  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  antibiotic  drug 
price-fixing  convictions. 

Not  all  of  his  columns  deal 
with  refunds  for  price  fixing, 
however.  Recent  ones  have 
focussed  on  what  he  calls  “ways 
to  reduce  your  intake  of  pol¬ 
luted  air,  how  to  cut  down  on 
your  purchase  of  water  at  the 
supermarket,  how  to  make  your 
voice  count  with  those  in  power 
.  .  .  and  how  to  spot  the  latest 
selling  traps.” 

Asked  to  explain  the  growth 
of  “Consumer  Contact,”  Rowse 
refers  to  “a  growing  realization” 
on  the  part  of  editors  that 
people  are  “intensely  interested 
in  the  latest  developments  that 
might  affect  their  health,  safety 


or  financial  situation.” 

“There  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go,  in  my  opinion,”  he  says, 
“Before  consumer  news  will  get 
the  attention  it  deserves  in  any 
of  the  news  media,  including  the 
wire  services.  But  that  day  is 
coming,  and  it’s  coming  fast.” 

Does  he  find  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cuss  sensitive  issues  involving 
large  advertisers? 

“Not  as  much  as  you  might 
think,”  he  replies.  “With  careful 
use  of  the  language,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  talk  about  almost  any¬ 
thing  these  days.” 

“My  main  problem”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “is  not  selecting  topics 
but  getting  an  editor’s  attention 
through  the  mail.  Promotional 
stuff  usually  goes  right  into  the 
wastebasket.  Once  an  editor 
sees  what  I’m  offering,  he  will 
probably  sign  up.” 

Rowse  is  a  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  executive  director  of 
the  White  House  consumer  office 
when  Esther  Peterson  was  in 
charge.  In  addition  to  the  col¬ 
umn,  he  publishes  a  biweekly 
newsletter  for  the  general  public 
entitled  “I/.  S.  Consumer.” 

He  listed  the  following  papers 
as  having  signed  up  for  “Con¬ 
sumer  Contact”  in  recent 
months : 

Indianapolis  News,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  Detroit  News, 
Phoenix  Republic,  Washington 
Evening  Star,  Louisville  Times, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
and  Portland  (Maine)  Express. 


Colimm  goes  weekly 


The  New  York  Daily  Column, 
a  tabloid  newspaper  published 
six  days  a  week  since  July, 
1968,  and  featuring  columns, 
cartoons  and  comics,  switched 
to  a  weekly  beginning  with  the 
October  11-12  weekend  edition. 

Theodore  N.  H.  Mager,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  difficulties  in 
printing  the  newspaper  result¬ 
ing  from  the  financial  failure 
of  a  contract  printer  had 
brought  the  decision  to  switch. 
An  editorial  notice  in  the  week¬ 
end  edition  ‘  announcing  the 
change  said  the  Column  would 
continue  to  give  New  Yorkers 
the  columns  and  comics  they 
have  missed  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  since  the  failure  of  the 


Journal  American,  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  World-'lelegram 
and  Sun  and  their  short-lived 
combined  publication  the  World 
Journal  Tribune. 

The  Column  was  launched  as 
a  weekly  on  April  1,  1968,  by 
Jerry  Finkelstein,  publisher  of 
the  daily  Law  Journal  and  the 
Civil  Service  Leader.  It  became 
a  daily  after  it  acquired  the 
rival  New  York  Knickerbocker 
on  July  7,  1968. 

At  that  time,  and  for  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period,  circulation  stood 
at  150,000  but  has  now  declined 
to  about  22,000. 

The  editorial  notice  said, 
however,  that  the  Column  would 
guarantee  its  advertisers  a 


minimum  of  75,000  circulation. 

Clarence  E.  Housman,  assist¬ 
ant  to  Theodore  Feit,  editor, 
said  the  sudden  failure  of  the 
Thai  Press,  Inc.,  of  Lynbrook, 
L.I.,  in  mid-September  had  left 
the  Column  without  a  home. 
Editorial  space  had  been  rented 
in  the  Thai  Press  Building. 

“Without  notice,  we  had  to 
get  out  a  daily  newspaper  the 
best  way  we  could,”  said  Hous¬ 
man. 

The  Column  lately  moved  to 
Hempstead,  L.L,  where  it  will 
be  published  with  new  editions 
each  weekend. 

Mager  said  he  had  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Column  as  a  week¬ 
ly,  publishing  24  pagres  of  col¬ 
umns  and  a  like  number  of 
pages  of  comics.  There  was  no 
thought,  he  said,  of  suspending 
publication.  The  Column  is  sold 
chiefly  at  newsstands. 


Pay  increases 
of  $39  awarded 
at  Portland,  Me. 

Portland,  Me. 

Reporters,  display  advertising 
salesmen  and  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  Exjyress  &  Tele¬ 
gram  were  awarded  pay  in¬ 
creases  of  $39,  giving  them  a  top 
minimum  of  $180.25  a  week,  un¬ 
der  terms  of  a  new  three-year 
contract  signed  with  the  Port¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  flat  minimum  for  slotmen 
was  increased  by  $44  to  $208  a 
week,  and  that  of  telegraph  edi¬ 
tors  by  $44,  to  $190.25  a  week. 
Pay  of  the  top  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  was  increased  by  $21,  to  $108 
a  week;  copy-desk  men,  $39  to 
$185.21 ;  copy  boys  $18,  to  $81, 
and  classified-ad  salesmen  $35, 
to  $157. 

Employees  covered  by  the  con¬ 
tract  gained  an  added  holiday — 
Veteran’s  Day — and  a  fourth 
week  of  vacation  after  13  years 
instead  of  the  15  that  had  pre¬ 
vailed.  Future  increases  in  life, 
health  and  accident  insurance 
will  be  borne  by  the  publisher. 

Also,  effective  next  June  1, 
the  40-hour  week  will  be  cut  to 
38  and  three-quarter  hours. 
The  new  contract  eliminates  a 
six-day,  40-hour  requirement  for 
accountants  and  the  head  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  a  five-day,  44 H- 
hour  week  for  advertising  sales¬ 
men.  All  will  have  a  40-hour 
week  until  next  June. 


Takeg  photo,  faceg 
tregpagging  charge 

Celina,  O. 

James  McDonald,  a  writer- 
pHotographer  for  the  Celina 
Daily  Standard,  was  arrested  in 
the  newspaper  office  and  charged 
with  trespassing  after  he  took  a 
photograph  of  migrant  tomato 
workers  to  illustrate  an  article 
on  housing  conditions. 

McDonald,  posted  $50  bond 
and  was  released  from  County 
Jail  for  appearance  in  Municipal 
Court,  where  he  pleaded  not 
guilty.  Trial  was  set  for  Oct.  28. 
McDonald  said  he  believed  the 
charge  may  have  stemmed  from 
his  newspaper’s  support  of  the 
Community  Action  Center,  and 
OEO  agency.  He  said  many 
farmers  in  the  area  believe  that 
any  efforts  to  improve  the  lot 
of  migrant  workers  are  com¬ 
munist-inspired. 

The  newspaper  printed  the 
photograph  showing  two  child¬ 
ren  and  an  adult,  all  migrants, 
standing  in  front  of  a  shack. 

The  warrant  for  McDonald’s 
arrest  was  signed  by  a  farmer 
who  lives  near  Celina. 
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Honor  more  members  for  merit  in  AP 


At  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
cooperation  was  the  key  word 
among  representatives  of  U.S. 
and  Canadian  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  who  share  the 
benefits  of  AP  news  coverage. 

Here  are  more  of  those  cited 
at  the  convention  for  “excep¬ 
tional  cooperation  on  special 
stories”  during  last  year.  In  all, 
44  newspapers  and  three  broad¬ 
cast  stations  received  citations 
such  as  the  following: 

Grand  Island  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent — For  detailed  and  ac¬ 
curate  coverage  of  the  Eugene 
Davis  murder  trial,  one  of  the 
most  sensational  court  cases  in 
recent  Nebraska  history.  Two 
staffers  took  turns  phoning  in¬ 
formation  to  the  AP  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record — 
For  its  help  on  January  11, 
1969,  when  the  Newark  bureau 
moved  four  stories  on  the  “A” 
Wire.  The  Record  provided  cov¬ 
erage  of  an  unusual  wedding 
which  was  attended  by  postal 
clerks  who  had  handled  the 
couple’s  love  letters.  Also,  the 
appearance  of  Apollo  astronauts 
in  Newark,  President  Nixon’s 
selection  of  a  New  Jerseyan  to 
head  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  and  plans  to  admit  women 
to  Princeton  University. 

*  *  * 

Huntsville  Times — Three  days 
before  James  Earl  Ray  was  to 
go  to  trial  in  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
the  Times  learned  that  Ray 
would  plead  guilty  and  receive 
a  99-year  prison  term.  The  story 
proved  right  on  all  counts. 

•  *  • 

Ithaca  Journal — For  coopera¬ 
tion  during  the  disturbance  at 
Cornell  University. 

•  *  * 

Cornell  Daily  Sun — This  stu¬ 
dent-owned  and  student-run  pa¬ 
per  at  Cornell  University  co¬ 
operated  completely  in  coverage 
of  the  April  rebellion  of  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Afro-American  Society. 
Sun  Editor  Edward  Zuckerman 
made  his  entire  staff  available 
to  the  AP. 

*  «  * 

Kansas  City  Stae' — When  an 
apartment  house  fire  took  12 
lives  June  3,  1969,  the  Star 
under  the  direction  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Cruise  Palmer  made 
pictures  available  immediately. 
A  large  selection  was  provided 
by  Photo  Editors  Ayers  Blocher 
and  A.  B.  Crank,  including  sev¬ 
eral  outstanding  views  taken  by 
Reporter  Tom  Bogdon.  E.  J. 
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(Hap)  Donnell  of  the  Star  dark¬ 
room  made  the  prints,  though 
he  was  off  duty  at  the  time. 

»  ♦  * 

Lima  News — Exemplary  re¬ 
porting  of  a  broken  crude-oil 
line  which  posed  a  major  threat 
to  the  city  in  January,  1969.  As 
danger  spread  to  more  than  90 
blocks,  Lima  News  reporters 
moved  constantly  through  the 
danger  zone  relaying  reports  to 
the  AP  for  24  hours. 

*  *  * 

Miami  News — When  a  Do¬ 
minican  cargo  plane  crashed 
into  a  business  area,  June  23, 
1969,  the  News  made  its  pic¬ 
tures  available  a  full  cycle  be¬ 
fore  the  News  could  use  them 
in  its  own  editions. 

*  *  « 

Milwaukee  Sentinel — When  a 
National  Guard  tanker  plane 
crashed  in  heavy  fog  at  Billy 
Mitchell  Field,  the  Sentinel  sent 
AP  off  to  a  24-minute  beat  on 
the  story.  Sentinel  Picture  Edi¬ 
tor  Frank  Lodge  gave  AP  a  file 
of  dramatic  newsphotos. 

*  *  * 

New  Orleans  States-Item — 
The  States-Item  offered  tran¬ 
scripts  of  virtually  the  entire 
proceedings  at  the  Clay  Shaw 
trial.  Editor  Walter  Cowan  and 
his  desks  made  available  the 
work  of  12  staff  members  to  the 
AP. 

*  *  * 

New  Ulm  Daily  Journal — For 
aerial  photos  of  flooded  Jack- 
son,  Minn.,  far  outside  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  normal  AP  protective  area. 

*  •  * 

Omaha  World-Herald — For 
sharing  exclusive  interview  and 
pictures  of  the  parents  of  the 
three  Sage  brothers  who  died 
in  the  sinking  of  the  destroyer 
Evans.  World-Herald  staffers 
traveled  200  miles  to  Niobrara, 
Neb.,  to  obtain  the  interview. 
The  story  and  pictures  were 
handed  to  AP,  hours  before  the 
World-Herald  could  use  them. 

*  •  • 

Station  KBON — For  coverage 
of  the  train  wreck  at  Crete,  Neb. 
in  which  nine  persons  were 
killed  by  anhydrous  ammonia 
fumes. 

•  *  * 

Salt  Lake  Tribune — For  a 
dramatic  photo  showing  a  res¬ 
cued  miner  who  had  been 
trapped  eight  days  in  a  Utah 
mine. 

«  *  « 

Santa  Barbara  News-Press — 
For  exclusive  news  and  pictures 
when  underwater  oil  leaks 
spurted  out  of  control  in  the 
winter  of  1968,  covering  the 


surrounding  waters  and  beaches. 

*  «  * 

Sioux  City  Journal — During 
the  developing  heavy  floods 
along  the  Big  Sioux  River  in 
Iowa  and  South  Dakota  in  April, 
1969,  the  Journal  shared  its 
comprehensive  news  and  photo 
coverage  around  the  clock. 

»  *  * 

Warren  Times-Mirror  and  Ob¬ 
server — When  an  Allegheny 
Airlines  plane  crashed,  the 
Times-Mirror  and  Observer  pro¬ 
vided  full  picture  coverage. 
Prints  were  delivered  to  James¬ 
town,  N.Y.,  50  miles  from  the 
crash  scene,  to  meet  an  AP 
rented  airplane. 

♦  »  * 

Ypsilanti  Press — To  News 
Editor  Bill  Stevens  and  Report¬ 
er  Jerry  Buck  for  coverage  of 
the  murders  of  eight  young 
women  in  the  Washtenaw  Coun¬ 
ty  area  and  the  arrest  of  a  man 
in  one  of  the  cases.  The  Press 
staff  provided  out-of-hours  and 
Sunday  protection  for  all  AP 
members. 

*  *  * 

Cited  for  day-to-day  contribu¬ 
tions  of  exemplary  import  were 
the  following: 

News-Palladium,  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich. — The  staff  repeatedly 
kept  AP  wires  abreast  of  devel¬ 
opments  in  racial  incidents  dur¬ 
ing  night  hours  and  on  week¬ 
ends,  although  it  does  not  pub¬ 
lish  a  Sunday  edition. 

*  *  * 

Christian  Science  Monitor — 
Feature  and  enterprise  articles 
on  a  continuing  basis  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Many  of  the  stories 
were  of  trunk  wire  caliber. 

*  *  * 

WICC,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — 
Provided  406  stories  to  the  AP 
news  report,  a  new  state  record 
which  exceeded  its  own  previous 
record  of  304  stories. 

mm* 

Montana  Standard — From  the 
preceding  October  through  May 
of  1969,  the  Standard  con¬ 
tributed  201  news  stories.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Bert  Gaskill  often 
files  stories  before  the  Standard 
can  use  them  in  its  own  editions. 
*  *  * 

Grand  Forks  Herald — A  con¬ 
sistent  daily  filer,  not  only  of  its 
spot  news,  but  of  strong  enter¬ 
prise  features  as  well.  It  often 
mails  features  to  a  nearby  bu¬ 
reau  for  same-day  use  by  other 
members. 

«  »  « 

Great  Falls  Tribune — This 
member  provided  165  news 
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stories  in  one  period  Indweej 
October,  1968,  and  May,  1969. 
Sports  Editor  Mayo  Ashley 
provides  considerable  coverage 
during  football  and  basketball 
seasons. 

*  «  « 

Hartford  Courant  —  This 
morning  paper,  located  in  the 
state’s  capital  city,  is  as  close 
as  a  member  paper  can  come  to 
being  an  AP  bureau.  The  aver¬ 
age  nightly  news  file  from  the 
Courant  is  about  2,000  words, 
sent  to  the  AP  New  Haven  bu¬ 
reau  on  a  direct  collection  wire 

mm* 

Lancaster  New  Era  —  Its 
“State  Spotlight”  features  pro¬ 
vide  many  stories  that  win  play 
even  outside  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  « 

WGIR,  Manchester,  N.H.- 
Staff  members  protected  AP 
promptly  on  stories  they  cor- 
ered  outside  their  area.  It  was 
an  unusual  day  when  WGIE 
failed  to  provide  at  least  two 
or  three  stories. 

*  m  m 

North  Adams  Transcript- 
Although  this  member  is  not  i 
subscriber  to  the  AP  Wirephoto 
.service,  a  transmitter  was  placed 
in  the  Transcript  office  becaiw 
of  its  energetic  approach  to 
newsphotos.  Staff  photographer 
P.  Randolph  Trabold  provide! 
spot  news  and  feature  pictures 
on  virtually  a  daily  basis. 

*  *  « 

Oregonian — It  sends  its  staff 
throughout  the  state  on  storiei 
that  are  made  available  to  other 
members. 

•  *  • 

Redwood  City  Tribune — An 

average  of  15  to  30  stories  a 

month  for  AP  wires.  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Dennis  Anderson  has  in¬ 
structed  his  staff  to  call  AP  be¬ 
fore  writing  anything  for  the 
Tribune. 

«  *  • 

Saginaw  News — The  photo 
staff  under  Bill  Gustafson  was 
voted  by  the  Michigan  AP  bn- 
reau  staff  as  the  outstanding 
cooperating  member  for  1968. 

*  •  * 

Capital  Journal — Under  the 
direction  of  City  Editor  Gene 
Maudlin,  the  staff  transmitted 
more  than  50,000  words  to  <ith« 
AP  members  during  1968.  The 
stories  varied  from  prompt  re¬ 
ports  of  news  events  in  Oregon 
to  thoughtful  features. 

•  «  * 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal  and 
Post-Standard — For  continuinf 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Students’  hang-ups 
stir  Western  ENPA 

By  George  Wilt  and  Campbell  Watson 


Riverside,  Calif. 

A  19-year-old  co-ed  and  a 
bearded,  self-styled  leftist  male 
itudent  eschewed  the  roles  of 
their  jtarents  in  a  panel  presen¬ 
tation  before  INPA’s  Western 
Regional  Workshop  here. 

The  two  University  of  Calif¬ 
ornia  at  Riverside  students  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  panel,  “Young 
Readers — what  do  we  know 
about  them,  and  how  do  we 
reach  them?”  The  panel  was  co¬ 
chaired  by  Tom  Niekarz,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Frees  Telegram  and  Tony 
Scantlen,  Copley  International. 

Laura  Smith,  undergraduate, 
and  James  O’Neal,  26,  who  left 
engineering  studies  at  UCLA  to 
study  psychology  at  UCR,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  are  not  avid 
newspaper  readers  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  degree.  They  may  or 
may  not  change  into  greater  re¬ 
liance  on  newspapers  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  they  said,  and  professed 
to  be  barely  influenced  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  any  communications 
medi  .m.  They  told  the  audience 
of  promotion  people  from  West¬ 
ern  U.S.  and  Canada  that  they 
want  a  wide  area  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  full  right  to  make 
their  own  selection  of  what  is 
important  in  today’s  news. 

Miss  Smith  said  she  custom- 
irily  reads  a  morning  paper  to 
keep  track  of  events  for  her 
college  classes  and  to  learn  how 
the  Dodgers  fared.  On  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  professors,  she  turns  to 
news  magazines  before  forming 
opinions  about  news  develop¬ 
ments. 

Jim  O’Neal  said  he  may  read 
a  newspaper  for  a  while,  to 
learn  of  entertainment  events. 
He  often  goes  without  newspa¬ 
pers  for  periods,  he  added. 

The  coed  said  that  professors 
want  their  students  to  get  “con¬ 
ceptual  ideas.”  She  supposed 
^e  may  be  prejudiced  by  read¬ 
ing  modern  books. 

She  would  use  newspaper 
more  on  becoming  a  house- 
Wder,  appreciated  personal 
nwspaper  publicity  when  in 
high  .school,  but  now  is  not  im- 
prwsed  by  press  clippings.  She 
said  that  she  likes  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  news  summary  and 
ita  six-column  makeup. 

O’Neal  said  that  advertising 
has  “little  effect  on  me”,  and 
Hiat  the  middle-of-the-road 
presentations  of  newspapers  is 


not  good  reporting,  and  that  he 
does  not  believe  newspaper  for¬ 
mat  makes  much  difference. 

He  described  the  Los  Angeles 
Free  Press  as  sexually  oriented, 
and  said  he  enjoyed  reading  its 
want  ad  section. 

Bristling  when  several  promo¬ 
tion  managers  directed  sharp 
queries  at  him,  O’Neal  retorted 
that  “What  we  want  is  for  you 
to  quit  preaching  to  us  and 
listen.”  He  told  the  group  that 
he  believes  the  segment  of  soci¬ 
ety  which  he  has  joined  is  grow¬ 
ing. 

Questioned  about  youth  sec¬ 
tions,  he  said  that  if  even  25 
per  cent  of  an  entire  newspaper 
was  devoted  to  youth,  its  read¬ 
ership  would  depend  on  “who 
wrote  the  news.” 

.Statement  published 

O’Neal  praised  the  Riverside 
Press-Enterprise  for  publication 
of  the  text  of  a  policy  state¬ 
ment  by  the  president  of  UCR, 
but  criticized  the  news  coverage 
of  Timothy  Leary’s  visit  to  the 
city.  He  assailed  printed  reports 
on  the  Chicago  convention, 
which,  he  said,  contrasted  with 
what  he  heard  on  radio  and  saw 
on  television. 

Asked  why  young  people  dem¬ 
onstrate  when  displeased  with 
news  communications  and  ig¬ 
nore  any  expression  of  appreci¬ 
ation  for  good  reporting,  he  re¬ 
torted,  “You’ve  done  it  wrong 
for  so  long.” 

O’Neal  thinks  he  understands 
more  than  his  parents  did,  while 
his  co-panelist,  Laura  Smith 
thinks  her  parents  are  great. 

“They  went  through  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  world,”  she 
said,  adding  that  throughout  her 
future,  she  hopes  to  be  as  aware 
as  she  is  now. 

Following  the  presentation, 
chairman  Niekarz  expressed  the 
belief  that  newspapers  should 
make  a  nationwide  survey  on 
youth  readership  and  attitudes 
toward  newspapers. 

More  than  70  promotion  man¬ 
agers  attending  the  conference 
exchanged  their  best  and  most 
successful  ideas  and  projects  in 
a  .series  of  “show  and  tell”  ser¬ 
endipity  sessions. 

Rikk  Taylor,  New  Westmin¬ 
ster  (B.C.)  Columbian,  showed 
his  newspaper’s  market  data 
folder,  published  in  full  news¬ 


paper  size,  in  color  offset.  He 
told  how  the  piece  was  mailed 
to  16  area  advertising  agencies, 
with  a  contest  for  the  admen 
to  guess  the  newspaper’s  linage. 
Eight  winners  were  taken  on  a 
Ashing  trip  in  the  newspaper’s 
market  area. 

Laurie  Cavanaugh,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  and  Tribune,  showed 
the  group  his  newspaper’s  new 
trade  paper  campaign,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  young  people  in  the 
agency  business,  using  television 
terms  and  amateur  models  in 
the  photographic  illustrations. 
He  descried  the  use  of  com¬ 
puter  terminals  in  a  booth  spon¬ 
sored  by  his  newspapers  at  the 
state  fair. 

Dick  Millison,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Journal,  presented 
his  newspaper’s  classified  study, 
and  Ken  Kinney,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  described  his  copy  service 
department,  telling  of  more 
than  1,000  speculative  layouts 
being  produced  in  the  past  year. 
He  said  that  his  department 
turned  out  .160  layouts  for  an 
annual  Progress  Edition,  in¬ 
cluding  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  all  ads  in  the  issue. 

In  a  quick  review  of  leading 
promotions  from  newspapers 
across  the  country,  the  group 
.saw  representations  of: 

•  An  employee  booklet  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch. 

•  Market  Facts  booklet  pack¬ 
aged  by  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal. 

•  Valentine  greetings  to 
classified  advertisers,  Toledo 
Blade. 

•  Food  Shopping  Preference 
Study,  developed  and  distributed 
by  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star; 

•  Supplementary  text  for 
teaching  math  in  the  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  program,  from 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  JournaX  Star; 

•  A  Testimonial  Manual,  from 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune; 

•  Distinguished  Carrier  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal; 

•  Booklet  describing  commun¬ 
ity  service  programs  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  distributed  to  civic, 
community  and  advertising  peo¬ 
ple; 

•  Early  Birds  Pre-Thanks¬ 
giving  promotion  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer; 

•  Lend-A-Ride  m.ivement,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat-Chronicle  during  a 
transit  strike. 

Western  newspaper  promo¬ 
tions  highlighted  in  the  session 
included  the  Personality  Polus 
wantad  program  of  the  Denver 
Post;  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald  and  Republic's  Christ¬ 
mas  Art  Competition  for  chil¬ 
dren  which  provided  2,500  inches 
of  display  advertising:  a  Cbarm 
School  program  sponsored  by 


the  Long  Beach  Indepetiderit- 
Press  Telegram;  “Make  Head¬ 
lines,”  a  contest  developed  by 
the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal;  the  New  West¬ 
minster  (B.C.)  Columbian’s  ad- 
writing  competition  for  stu¬ 
dents;  Vancouver  Sun’s  “Fairy¬ 
land”  sequence;  and  the 
Portland  Oregonian’s  family 
camping  and  vacation  fair, 

.Special  Events 

Newspaper  promotion  and 
sponsorship  of  special  commun¬ 
ity  events  continues  to  expand, 
despite  the  major  scheduling  of 
20  to  40  community  projects  by 
some  dailies,  the  workshop  au¬ 
dience  was  told. 

Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette 
reported  on  its  newest  project, 
a  “paint-in,”  with  selected  art¬ 
ists  from  the  city’s  schools  sub¬ 
mitting  designs  to  earn  the  right 
to  cover  the  boards  surrounding 
the  city’s  Civic  Center  construc¬ 
tion  site.  Other  Phoenix  events 
described  included :  Operation 
Dope  Stop;  a  program  to  lend 
understanding  to  the  police’s 
role  in  the  community;  and  a 
booklet  on  press-pulpit  relations. 

Portland  Oregonian  and  Jour¬ 
nal  events  included  a  Sports 
manufacturers’  show,  featuring 
locally-pro<luced  sports  attire ; 
a  Women  of  Accomplishment 
program;  and  a  Campaign 
Fair. 

The  Vancmiver  (B.C.)  Sun’s 
program  includes  a  campaign 
on  Highway  Safety;  a  traffic 
liook;  a  filmstrip  on  police  ac¬ 
tivities  being  made  available  to 
schools;  an  annual  collection  of 
editorial  cartoons;  and  fish  and 
game  maps  prepared  for  distri¬ 
bution  at  newsstands  and  in 
book  stores. 

The  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  reported  on  a  recipe 
contest,  with  25  winners  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  holiday  cookbook. 
The  contest  was  co-sponsored  by 
food  market  advertising  carried 
in  a  special  tabloid  section.  En¬ 
try  blanks  were  available  only 
at  co-sponsoring  food  stores  and 
appliance  outlets. 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
de.scribed  support  of  a  year-long 
Bicentennial  Program,  includ¬ 
ing  a  kickoff  edition  containing 
eight  individual  sections,  each 
featuring  full  color.  Sales  were 
at  35  cents  per  copy,  and  adver¬ 
tising  totalled  .196,180  lines  from 
257  retail  and  121  general  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Richard  Millison,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Oregonian 
Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 
was  electe<l  president  of  INPA’s 
western  region.  Elected  vice- 
presidents  were  Ray  Mount 
Rogers,  San  Rafad  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent-Journal,  and  Rikk 
Taylor,  New  Westminster 
(B.C.)  Columbian. 
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AP  citations 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

cooperation  above  and  beyond 
the  letter,  if  not  the  intent,  of 
the  AP  Bylaws. 

*  *  * 

Topeka  Capital- Journal — The 
photo  staff  under  Rich  Clarkson 
provides  an  average  of  15  qual¬ 
ity  newsphotos  a  month  for  the 
wires. 

*  *  * 

News-Journal,  Wilmington, 
Del. — For  continuing  coopera¬ 
tion  in  making  newsphotos  avail¬ 
able,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
feature  pictures. 

• 

SOUTH  BEND  DATA— One 
of  the  nation’s  highest  degrees 
of  industrial  diversification  is 
reflected  in  the  1969  edition  of 
Current  Market  Data,  the  an¬ 
nual  publication  of  the  South 

Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  The  book 
reveals  that  the  South  Bend 
area  has  manufacturing  plants 
in  19  of  the  U.  S.  Government’s 
20  standard  industrial  classifi¬ 
cations,  with  667  plants  employ¬ 
ing  25  or  more  persons. 

The  high  degree  of  diversifica¬ 
tion  is  even  more  remarkable 
because  only  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  regarded  as  a  one-industry 
community,  with  an  economy  al¬ 
most  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  plant. 

“Current  Market  Data”  con¬ 
tains  information  including  10- 
year  trends  in  population,  in¬ 
come  and  sales  for  South  Bend’s 
standard  metro  area,  its  8- 
county  newspaper  market,  and 
the  Tribune’s  16-county  area  of 
penetration.  Included  are  county- 
by-county  retail  sales  in  major 
classifications,  details  of  the 
Tribune’s  production  methods, 
including  the  W.  R.  Grace  Let- 
terflex  plastic  plate  for  direct 
printing.  Other  features  include 
information  on  media  coverage, 
distribution,  marketing  coopera¬ 
tion,  product  testing  and  edi¬ 
torial  features.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Tribune’s  public 
relations  and  research  depart¬ 
ment. 

«  *  * 

MATCHMAKER  —  “The 
matchmaker  strikes  again!” 
That’s  the  headline  on  a  New 
York  Times  “success  story”  bro¬ 
chure,  telling  how  Brides  Show¬ 
case,  a  bridal  franchise  opera¬ 
tion,  pulled  response  beyond  all 
expectations,  with  over  1,000 
letters  and  numerous  calls,  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  from  people 
interested  in  franchises  in  their 
areas.  Licensees  reported  bris¬ 
tling  sales.  The  eight-page  book¬ 
let  uses  a  three-color  Valentine 
motif. 

*  *  * 

PULPIT  —  Better  rapport  be¬ 
tween  press  and  religion  is  the 
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aim  of  a  12-page  booklet  written 
by  Marie  Walling,  religion  editor 
of  the  Arizona  Republic.  Titled 
“The  Press  in  the  Pulpit,  and 
vice-versa,”  more  than  2,000 
copies  have  been  mailed  to  the 
clergy  in  and  around  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  Walling  points  up  some 
basic  problems  which  can  and 
do  arise  between  church  and 
press. 

Definitions  of  advertising  and 
news  are  explained,  news  and 
ad  deadlines  are  listed,  and  gen¬ 
eral  rules  for  good  news  prep¬ 
aration  are  set  forth.  The 
pamphlet  is  illustrated  by 
Kearney  Egerton,  veteran  Re¬ 
public  cartoonist.  Mrs.  Walling 
concludes  her  booklet  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  church 
newsletters.  Copies  are  available 
by  writing  to  William  Shover, 
public  relations  director,  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

«  *  > 

SPOKANE  “EXTRA”  —  The 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  and 
Daily  Chronicle  has  produced  an 
unusual  presentation  to  describe 
its  36-county  market  that  is 
“four  times  as  big  as  it  looks.” 
The  seven  file  presentation  is 
enclosed  in  a  silk-screened  min¬ 
iature  canvas  carrier’s  bag.  In¬ 
dividual  files  cover  ranking  and 
daily  circulation,  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  and  magazine,  test 
market,  automotive,  food  and 
merchandising,  drugs,  and  gaso¬ 
line. 

The  piece  was  designed  by  a 
Spokane  agency,  Showacre, 
Coons,  Shotwell  and  Adams,  Inc. 
Copies  are  available  from  Paul 
Carter,  advertising  coordinator. 
*  *  * 

MARKET  DETROIT  —  A 
72-page  profile  of  Metropolitan 
Detroit  and  its  newspapers,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Marketing  Strategy, 
Inc.,  has  been  released  by  the 
Detroit  News.  A  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  based  on  the  publication  and 
its  content  has  been  showTi  at 
luncheons  in  major  advertising 
centers.  Copies  are  available 
from  the  national  advertising 
and  promotion  departments  of 
the  Detroit  News. 

«  *  * 

BUMPERS  —  The  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Journal  is  distributing 
automobile  bumper  sticker 
strips  reading:  “Meriden  Jour¬ 
nal  —  Spend  an  hour  with  us.” 
*  «  * 

COWBOYS  —  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  promoted  a 
special  Cowboys  Issue  published 
for  the  Cowboys-Jets  pre-season 
game  with  a  folder  that  included 
pictures  of  players  and  coaches, 
action  photos,  and  a  complete 
1969  Cowboys  Schedule. 

•  *  * 

EXECUTIVES  —  “Execu¬ 
tives,  their  readership  of  De¬ 
troit  newspapers,”  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  The  booklet  is  based  on 


three  separate  R,  L.  Polk 
studies,  establishing  readership 
patterns  of  Detroit’s  newspapers 
among  Michigan  corporation 
presidents,  automotive  execu¬ 
tives,  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives.  The  booklet  points  out 
that  executive  readership  is  im¬ 
portant  to  advertisers  because 
of  the  role  played  by  executives 
as  “influentials”  in  business, 
financial,  civic  and  social  circles. 

The  1969  Executive  Reader- 
ship  Study  is  being  distributed 
to  advertisers  and  agencies  by 
members  of  the  Free  Press  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  and  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  Branham-Moloney,  Inc. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 
by  requesting  the  study  from  the 
Free  Press  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  or  Branham-Moloney  of¬ 
fices. 

Sources  of  information  under  a 
geographical  listing  describe  ma¬ 
terial  available  from  17  inter¬ 
national  sources.  Another  sec¬ 
tion  lists  directories.  Advertis¬ 
ing  education  programs  of  77 
colleges  and  universities  are 
cataloged. 

The  book  was  compiled  by 
John  M.  Richard,  a  professional 
librarian. 

Home  furnishings 
reporting  awards 
again  this  year 

Chicago 

The  quality  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  reporting  and  coverage  by 
newspapers,  magazines  and  the 
broadcast  media  has  improved 
and  increased  and  with  it  the 
importance  of  the  annual 
Dorothy  Dawe  awards  program, 
in  the  opinion  of  William  W. 
Wirtz,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fdrniture  Mart. 

The  22nd  annual  aw'ards  pro¬ 
gram  will  recognize  such  re¬ 
porting  between  September, 
1968,  and  August,  1969.  There 
will  be  nine  categories  for  the 
1970  competition,  which  has  a 
deadline  of  Dec.  1. 

The  program  was  established 
in  memory  of  Dorothy  Dawe, 
late  women’s  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  Entries  should 
be  sent  to  the  Judges  Committee, 
Public  Relations  Department, 
American  Furniture  Mart,  666 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
60611. 

• 

Nixon  dines  AP  board 

President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  en¬ 
tertained  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Associated  Press  at  an 
informal  White  House  dinner 
Sunday  Oct.  12.  Ten  cabinet 
members  and  other  government 
officials  were  present.  A  meeting 
of  the  AP  board  followed. 
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Rules  Sun-Times 
was  fooling,  not 
being  libelous 

CmcAco 

The  Illinois  Court  of  Appeals 
has  ruled  that  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  did  not  libel  a  Chicago 
attorney  when  it  published  a 
letter  purportedly  written  by 
him  together  with  the  editor’s 
comment  which  purportedly 
made  the  letter  writer  sound  lilu 
an  unsuccessful  lawyer. 

The  case  is  Bontkowski  vs. 
Sun-Times  and  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  Bontkowski  con¬ 
tended  the  newspaper  “mal¬ 
iciously  and  wrongfully  com¬ 
posed  and  published  a  certain 
letter  and  accompanying  editor’s 
note”  in  the  TV  Prevue  section 
of  the  newspaper.  He  contended 
the  letter  and  editor’s  note  were 
w’holly  false  and  libelous  per  se, 
and  that  he  was  greatly  injured 
in  his  professional  and  personal 
reputation.  He  sought  damages 
of  $500,000. 

The  letter  stated,  ‘I’m  sure 
happy  to  hear  that  Perry 
(Raymond  Burr)  Mason  won^i 
be  back  in  court  next  season.  I’m 
an  attorney  myself  and  realise 
the  show  was  intended  to  be 
dramatic,  but  I  can’t  help 
laughing  every  time  Mason 
wins  a  case.”  'The  editor’s  note 
stated,  “Sounds  to  me  like  you 
haven’t  been  winning  too  many 
cases  lately.” 

The  court  said  the  letter  “ap¬ 
propriately  observes  that  the 
Perry  Mason  show'  is  not  real¬ 
istic,  and  the  editor’s  comment 
is  obviously  a  humorous  reply 
and  not  an  appraisal  of  the 
plaintiff’s  reputation  or  profes¬ 
sional  ability.  .  . 

“We  do  not  find  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  an  ‘attack’  upon 
plaintiff’s  reputation,  either  pro¬ 
fessional  or  personal,  nor  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  same.  The  pub¬ 
lication  may  generate  some  am¬ 
usement  for  plaintiff’s  friends 
and  associates,  but  we  cannot 
perceive  where  plaintiff’s  pro¬ 
fessional  or  personal  reputation 
would  be  impaired  or  dimin¬ 
ished.” 


Promotions  at  Taft  . 

Chicago  I 

John  Smiekel,  president,  Taft 
Contracting  Company,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Harry  Davidson  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Davidson  joined  Taft 
in  1946  as  an  estimater  and 
salesman.  Algo  announced,  was 
the  advancement  of  Mel  Coon  to 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mr.  Coon  who 
began  with  Taft  in  1946  as  » 
rigger,  had  been  vicepresident 
of  operations. 
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Jesr  Gorkin 

(Coittinued  from  page  12) 


time  -  ditor  of  a  daily  paper 
in  Iowa  and  an  editor  in 
the  publications  section  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

Exi>ounding  on  his  own  at- 
titude.s  towards  editing  the 
large.^t  Sunday  magazine  sup¬ 
plement,  Gorkin  said  simply, 
that  the  material  he  considers 
for  publication  must  always 
have  a  fresh  outlook.  “The 
worked  over  perennial  is  not 
my  bag,”  he  said  about  over- 
uW  topics. 

“We  start  with  a  strong  idea 
and  then  spend  weeks  and 
months  developing  the  story.  All 
stories  need  a  new  twist.  Every 
word  and  every  picture  must 
count. 

“We  find  that  tastes  change 
fast,”  he  continued.  “What  is 
good  readership  today  or  to¬ 
morrow  may  not  be  two  or  three 
months  from  now.  An  editor 
most  figure  out,  based  on  his 
knowledge,  what  is  going  to  be 
important  when  an  issue  comes 
out” 

Gorkin,  in  somewhat  of  an 
understatement,  said,  “We  can 
talk  about  things  today  not  pos¬ 
sible  several  years  ago.”  And  to 
underscore  his  point  he  called 
attention  to  a  recent  Parade 
article  dealing  with  abortion — 
written  by  a  reporter  who  ac- 
toally  accompanied  a  woman 
»hen  she  went  to  have  one  per¬ 
formed.  That’s  what  you  call 
in-depth  reporting. 

Surprisingly  there  were  no¬ 
letters  to  the  editor  complaining 
ibout  the  article,  Gorkin  re¬ 
lated.  He  attributes  this  to  the 
fairness  of  the  article.  “If  you 
express  both  sides  fairly  and 
accurately,”  he  said,  “the  public 
will  accept  it.” 

Hot  Line  idea 

If  Gorkin  can  be  tied  down  to 
any  one  of  his  many  achieve¬ 
ments,  it  would  be  the  part  he 
played  in  having  the  so-called 
“Hot  Line”  strung  between 
Washington  and  Moscow. 

The  idea  for  this  super 
private  line  was  Gorkin’s  and 
he  brought  action  on  the  idea  by 
calling  for,  on  the  pages  of 
Parade,  a  write-in  campaign  to 
the  government.  The  success  of 
his  campaign  can  be  measured 
hy  a  framed  letter  on  Gorkin’s 
wall  written  by  President  Ken- 
oady  thanking  him  for  his  work. 

Not  surprisingly,  his  advoca¬ 
tion  of  the  telephone  hookup 
earned  him  the  distinction  of 
being  labeled  a  “pinko”  and  a 
commie”  by  some  irate  readers. 

But  the  conservatives  in  the 
Parade  reading  crowd  hear  just 
•8  much,  if  not  more,  of  what 


tickles  their  ears  as  do  other 
groups. 

Recent  articles  which  might 
appeal  to  this  end  of  the  politi¬ 
co-philosophical  spectrum  in¬ 
clude,  “What  Makes  a  Good 
Cop”  by  Arthur  Whitman, 
“Policeman  of  the  Year”,  by 
staffer  John  G.  Rogers,  and 
“Students  on  the  Right  Get 
Ready  For  Battle,”  by  staffer 
Linda  Gutstein. 

Balanced  picture 

The  editorial  picture  is 
balanced  without  prejudice  to 
any  one  side.  Gorkin  sees  to 
this  in  his  somewhat  one-man 
directed  editorial  policy. 

The  policy,  ever  changing, 
comes  from  an  editorial  board 
comprised  of  Parade  big-wigs, 
but  Gorkin  can  throw  punches 
in  any  direction  within  the 
rather  broad  policy  and  he 
doesn’t  have  to  run  to  a  superior 
or  to  a  board  on  the  day-to- 
day  decisions  affecting  editorial 
matter.  He  says  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  “If  I  get  the  credit  for 
what’s  good,  I  also  take  the 
bumps.” 

Gorkin  feels  that  his  relative 
autonomy  is  one  of  the  strengths 
of  Parade.  The  competition, 
alive  and  dead,  he  said  was  and 
is  restricted  by  editorial  com¬ 
mittees  and  policies.  “They  walk 
on  eggshells  trying  to  keep  in 
the  black.” 

Editors  of  newspapers  carry¬ 
ing  Parade  don’t  always  agree 
with  what  the  magazine  has  to 
say.  Since  they  are  contractu¬ 
ally  obligated  to  carry  the  mag¬ 
azine  regardless  of  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  they  sometimes  run  par¬ 
allel  editorials  making  their  op¬ 
posing  views  known. 

VIP  reader 

Who  reads  Parade?  Well, 
President  Nixon  for  one.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.,  chief  of  police,  the 
President  noted  that  he  read 
about  the  nation’s  Policeman  of 
the  Year,  a  Ft.  Lauderdalian, 
in  Parade. 

On  the  debits  and  credits  side 
of  the  Parade  picture,  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  have  jumped  an 
impressive  $14  million  in  a  five 
year  span,  ($lfi  million  up  to 
$30  million).  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  advertising  pages 
has  increased  from  346  yearly 
to  nearly  600. 

One  of  the  newspapers  that 
recently  joined  Parade’s  parade, 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  with  a 
circulation  of  748,520,  is  now 
the  largest  circulation  paper  in 
Parade’s  basket. 

The  other  recent  additions  to 
Parade  are,  the  Birmingham 
News,  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  News 
&  Sun-Sentinel,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  the  Spokane  Re¬ 
view. 
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Newsroom  pickets 
^visit^  rival  daily 

San  Francisco 

More  than  a  score  of  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  newsroom 
staffers  paraded  outside  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  entry  in  a 
lunch  hour  protest  march  here 
Oct.  15,  date  of  the  Vietnam 
War  Moratorium  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

The  Examiner  attributed  the 
action  to  an  editorial  which  it 
printed  the  previous  day  con- 
demming  the  demonstration  and 
favoring  peace  “but  not  at  any 
price.”  The  Examiner  published 
a  photo  of  the  group  and  a  re¬ 
port  listing  many  of  the  march¬ 
ers,  who  included  several  by-line 
writers  and  Herb  Caen,  column¬ 
ist. 

Dick  Meister,  Chronicle  labor 
editor  and  the  protest  spokes¬ 
man,  told  E&P  the  action  was 
not  directed  at  the  editorial  but 
at  historic  Hearst  policy. 

Meister  said  while  the  Exam¬ 
iner’s  right  to  editorial  expres¬ 
sion  was  not  questioned,  the 
group  of  writers  did  protest  a 
Hearst  stand  which  dated  back 
to  1898. 

Signs  displayed  by  the  march¬ 
ers  included  “We  support  the 
moratorium,”  “Help  save  the 
mass  media  from  the  mass  man¬ 
ia,”  and  “Hearst  a  hawk  in 
eagle’s  clothing.” 

• 

Printers’  switch 
to  papers  held 
up  until  March 

Members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6 — the  New  York 
City  newspaper  union — have 
adopted  a  measure  that  will 
temporarily  restrain  members 
of  the  union  from  transferring 
to  newspaper  work  until  after 
next  March  30  when  the  current 
contract  with  publishers  ex¬ 
pires. 

The  measure,  recommended 
by  Bertram  A.  Powers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union,  is  aimed  at 
eliminating  composing  room 
shape-up  as  a  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  sub  system. 

“We  now  have  325  substitutes 
showing  up  at  newspapers,” 
Powers  wrote  in  the  current 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  union, 
“which  represents  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  work  force. 

“Under  present  practices  they 
would  gradually  attain  situation 
holder  status  but  would,  in  turn, 
be  replaced  by  new  substitutes 
and  the  abuses  of  the  sub  sys¬ 
tem  would  continue.” 

He  expressed  the  hope  that 
between  now  and  the  signing  of 
a  new  contract  “we  will  be  able 
to  present  a  program  to  the 


membership  that  will  lead  to 
regular  emplojTnent.” 

The  measure  was  directed  at 
the  book  and  job  branch  of  the 
union,  where  typecasters  and 
compositors  have  L>een  switching 
from  book  and  job  printing  to 
more  stable  work  at  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“If  we  are  successful,”  Pow¬ 
ers  wrote,  “benefits  will  ulti¬ 
mately  accrue  to  members  of 
both  branches  of  the  union.  The 
gain  to  members  employed  in 
newspapers  is  obvious.  They 
should  expect  a  greater  chance 
for  year-round  employment  and 
the  opportunity  to  earn  extra 
income  during  busy  seasons 
without  having  to  unnecessarily 
cancel  overtime.” 

He  said  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  “require  change  and 
innovation”  in  seeking  “a  com¬ 
mon  goal.”  He  called  the  sub 
system  “just  another  term  for 
a  shape-up”  and  said  that  since 
a  beginning  would  have  to  be 
made  sometime  toward  solving 
the  problem  “it  is  my  belief  that 
time  is  now.” 

• 

Deaths 

Grover  C.  Henlev,  62,  chief 
photographer  for  the  Florida 
Times-Union  for  more  than  40 
years  before  his  retirement 
earlier  this  year,  .and  founder 
of  the  Florida  Photographer’s 
Association;  Oct.  7. 

*  «  « 

John  E.  King,  Jr.,  53,  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Maiming  News  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  prominent  Texas  news¬ 
paper  family;  Oct.  5. 

*  «  * 

Paul  G.  Boesel,  58,  former 
chief  of  the  editorial  copy  desk 
f(V  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
recently  news  editor  of  the 
Automotive  News;  Oct.  9. 

*  *  * 

August  L.  Stern,  69,  copy 
editor  for  the  Washington  Post, 
formerly  on  "the  staffs  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
the  Chicago  Examiner  and  the 
Washington  Times-Herald;  Oct. 
15. 

*  m  * 

Charles  Preusch,  73,  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Colorado.  Founder  of 
Associated  Editors,  Boulder, 
Colo,  in  1937,  and  later  acquired 
Millard  Printing  Co.;  Oct.  6. 

*  «  « 

Henry  A.  Slamin,  79,  part¬ 
ner  of  the  George  McDevitt 
Publishers’  Representatives  in 
Chicago.  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives.  1951-52;  Oct 
12. 

*  *  « 

Joyce  Bell,  fashion  writer 
of  Seventeen  magazine;  Oct.  10. 
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low-through  on  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  third  consumer  right — 
the  right  to  choose. 

— The  function  of  advertising 
is  not  solely  to  inform — but  es¬ 
sentially  to  sell — to  do  the  same 
job  a  salesman  would  do  if  he 
were  there  in  person. 

Specifically,  he  concluded,  “If 
we  trick  or  cheat  or  misrepre¬ 
sent  or  mislead,  the  housewife 
quickly  knows  it  .  .  .  She  doesn’t 
write  her  congressman  or  Mrs. 
Knauer  about  the  69<*  product 
she  didn’t  like.  She  just  stops 
buying.  And  we  get  the  message 
loud  and  clear  in  the  form  of 
lower  sales  and  lower  profits.’’ 

The  fourth  and  last  panelist 
was  David  Yoho,  president  of  his 
own  Surfa-Shield  Corporation,  a 
home  -  improvement  company, 
and  a  professional  sales  con¬ 
sultant.  An  emphatic,  dramatic, 
almost  preacher-like  speaker, 
Toho  lit  Into  the  causes  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  “new  consumerism” 
decrying  the  “marketer’s  lack  of 
effort  to  develop  and  enforce 
standards  within  his  own  com¬ 
pany  or  his  own  industry  that 
would  obviate  the  reason  for 
most  of  the  legislation  created 
to  implement  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
sumer  protection.” 

These  bills,  he  said,  are  in 
essence  “detrimental  to  the 
marketer,  his  company,  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  our  country  and,  in 
many  instances,  to  the  consumer 
himself.”  They  all  ultimately 
pay  for  them  on  their  tax  bills. 

An  example:  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  its 
regulation  of  trucking,  barge 
and  railroad  industries  which 
adds  one  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  the  cost  of  transporting  con¬ 
sumer  goods. 

Yoho  cited  some  practices  that 
have  led  to  reliance  on  govern¬ 
ment  for  acceptable  standards. 

Manipulating  adverlifiing 

In  the  auto  market,  he  said, 
the  industry  and  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  behind  c?r  sales  “have 
produced  a  melange  of  styles 
and  models  and  attendant  acces¬ 
sories  which  can  be  manipulated 
in  both  advertising  and  presen¬ 
tation.” 

The  seat  belt,  for  example,  in¬ 
stead  of  becoming  a  boon  to  the 
user  and  a  volume  producer,  is 
“a  tragic  selling  failure  which 
had  to  be  jammed  down  the 
throats  of  manufacturers  on  an 
enforcement  basis — and  they  in 
turn  had  to  force  it  down  the 
throats  of  the  American  public 
with  fear  motivation  commer¬ 
cials  to  encourage,  their  use.’ 

Obviously,  he  added,  “power¬ 
ful  selling  logic  and  good  mark¬ 


eting  concepts  could  have  had 
this  object  in  automobiles  long 
before  legislative  insistence  — 
if  better  selling  techniques  had 
been  employed.”  (Confirming 
the  opinion,  the  results  of  a 
study  on  seat-belt  ownership  re- 
leas^  last  week  revealed  that 
usage  has  remained  at  a  low 
level  during  the  past  18  months, 
despite  a  $50  million  ad  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  survey  by  R.  H.  Bruskin 
Associates  showed  that  only  34 
percent  of  seat  belt  owners  said 
they  use  them  all  or  most  of  the 
time.) 

Next,  Yoho  pointed  out  that 
from  his  experience,  less  than 
10  percent  of  consumer  fraude 
result  from  unethical  intent. 
Frauds  stem  instead  from  “an 
over-eager  salesman  who  is 
anxious  for  an  order,  and  to 
get  it,  he  exaggerates,  or  dis¬ 
torts,  or  withholds  information 
about  the  product  or  service.” 

“Thus,”  he  added,  “while  we 
don’t  have  more  than  a  10  per¬ 
cent  dishonesty  factor,  we  may 
have  a  70  percent  stupidity 
factor.” 

Not  too  many  days  after  these 
remarks  came  the  announcement 
that  manufacturers  of  all  pro¬ 
ducts  containing  the  controvers¬ 
ial  sugar-substitute,  cyclamates, 
will  be  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  recall  all  such  products 
by  February  1  of  next  year. 
(Cyclamates  are  estimated  to 
comprise  a  $1  billion  industry.) 
The  soft  drink  industn.’,  which 
uses  about  70  percent  of  all  cyc¬ 
lamates,  has  to  remove  its  sugar- 
free  drinks  from  market  shelves 
by  January  1.  The  four  top-sell¬ 
ing  brands  of  diet  soda  are  re¬ 
ported  to  spend  $14-million  to 
$16  million  a  year  on  advertis¬ 
ing  alone. 

• 

Editor  quits,  Agnew 
appointed  by  telegram 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Telegram  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Arnold  Agnew,  44,  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor-in-chief,  succeed¬ 
ing  J.  D.  MacFarlane  who  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Agnew  had  been 
executive  editor. 

Other  appointments  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  newspaper  were 
Andrew  MacFarlane,  to  director 
of  research  and  development 
from  managing  editor;  Douglas 
Creighton,  to  managing  editor 
from  city  editor  and  John 
Downing,  to  city  editor  from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 

Telegram  publi.sher  John  Bas¬ 
sett  said  Mr.  MacFarlane,  53, 
resigned.  Bassett  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Farlane’s  reason  for  resigning 
was  “private.”  MacFarlane,  a 
director  of  the  Telegram,  de¬ 
clined  comment. 

The  new  research  director  is 
not  related  to  Mr.  MacFarlane. 


Net  opposes  AT&T 
raise,  favors 
private  systems 

A  dispute  with  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  over  a  proposed  rate  in¬ 
crease  has  caused  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  commercial  and  non¬ 
commercial  television  operate  its 
own  private  system  of  domestic 
satellites  to  deliver  programs 
to  viewers  across  the  nation. 

The  proposal  was  made  by  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
C.B.S.,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Audio  Engineering  Society, 
Wednesday. 

A.T.&T.,  in  the  business 
of  relaying  broadcast  signals 
since  the  early  days  of  radio,  has 
indicated  it  may  ask  each  of 
the  major  networks  for  a  boost 
of  $20  million-a  year  for  con¬ 
tinued  service.  Stanton  believes 
the  networks,  in  cooperation, 
could  do  the  job  cheaper,  an 
initial  investment  of  about  $100 
million.  He  thought  the  sum 
might  be  amortized,  however, 
within  a  short  time  without  in¬ 
volving  taxpayers  in  any  of  the 
cost. 

A.  T.  &  T.  said  it  would 
offer  no  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posal.  It  believed  opening  the 
door  to  the  networks  to  run  a 
satellite  communications  system 
“would  allow  flexibility  and  in¬ 
centive  for  creative  private  in¬ 
itiative,  and  would  provide  the 
most  appropriate  means  for  an 
orderly  development  of  domestic 
satellites.” 

The  statement  added  “Looking 
into  the  future,  A.  T.  &  T.  an¬ 
ticipates  that,  when  it  makes 
good  technical  economic  sense  to 
do  so,  it  will  seek  authorization 
to  use  satellites  in  its  own  opera¬ 
tions.  Our  recent  study  indicates 
that  satellite  costs  currently  may 
be  less  favorable  compared  to 
terrestrial  costs  than  appeared 
to  be  the  case  some  years  ago.” 

United  Press  International  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Stanton  proposal  and 
added  the  hope  that  the  press 
wire  services  would  gain  access 
to  the  network  continental  sat¬ 
ellites  and  in  the  process  obtain 
reduced  communication  rates. 

Stanton  indicated  that  the 
White  House  was  aware  of  his 
proposal,  which  could  be  opera¬ 
tional,  he  said,  by  1972. 

A  side  feature  would  free  use 
of  the  network  system  by  non¬ 
commercial  broadcasting.  On 
the  basis  of  prevailing  rates  for 
daytime  hours,  seven  days  a 
week,  this  would  represent  a 
sum  of  about  $15  million  a  year, 
Stanton  said,  as  a  saving  to  non¬ 
commercial  broadcasting. 

Stanton  noted  that  American 
Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc., 
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and  the  National  Broadc  isting 
Company  have  favored  ;i  pri. 
vate  satellite  system  for  (xcloi- 
ive  tv  use.  If  A.T.&T.  ’..  ins  i 
$20  million  increase,  the  total 
bill  to  the  three  major  net  voriu, 
Stanton  said,  could  run  to  as 
much  as  $65  million,  which  would 
be  more  than  A.T.&T.’s  pre-tax 
profits  in  1968. 

The  networks  would  pay  tht 
National  Aeronautics  and  Span 
Administration  for  launching 
the  required  number  of  satellites 
to  give  instant  reception  to  con* 
tinental  U.S.,  and  would  bring 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  into  range. 

At  present  each  network 
leases  about  15,000  miles  of 
A.T.&T.  relay  cable.  The  satel¬ 
lite  concept  would  use  about  500 
ground  receiving  stations  and 
connections  to  area  broadcast 
stations.  Stanton  said  he  wanted 
his  idea  to  become  a  cooperative 
effort  to  bring  the  best  in  tech-t 
nology  to  the  broadcast  industry.! 


Panax  Corp.  acquirs's 
suburban  weeklies 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Panax  Corporation,  of  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  chain  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Melius  Newspapers, 
a  group  of  seven  suburban  week¬ 
lies,  serving  a  64-square  mile 
area  with  a  population  of  nearly 
3000,000,  and  a  total  circulation 
of  67,750.  The  newspapers  ac¬ 
quired  are  the  Allen  Parker, 
the  Lincoln  Parker,  the  Melvin- 
dale  Messenger,  the  Southgate 
Sentinel,  the  Taylor  Tribune, 
the  Ecorse  Enterprise  and  the 
Southwest  Detroiter,  This  brings 
the  Panax  owned  and  operated 
newspapers  to  19  weeklies  and 
six  dailies  in  Michigan,  having  a 
combined  circulation  of  more 
than  219,000. 

The  Melius  Newspapers  will 
continue  to  be  published  under 
that  name  as  a  division  of  Panax 
Corporation,  and  the  staff  will 
be  retained  intact.  Heading  the 
operation  will  be  Ernie  La- 
Forest  as  general  manager; 
Orrin  Winght,  editorial  director 
and  Ernest  L.  Nagy,  advertising 
director. 


Editor  leads  staff 
in  awards  triumph 

Visalia,  Calif 
Tom  Hennion,  editor,  Tulare 
Advance-Register,  took  editor¬ 
ial  honors  as  four  members  d 
his  staff  scored  victories  that 
gave  the  John  P.  Scripps  Newa- 
paper  five  firsts  in  the  annr^ 
Tulare  and  Kings  Counties 
newspaper  awards. 
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The  complete  list  of  winners 

follows : 

Results  of  Class  A — South 
H»ve7t  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven,  Michigan,  first;  The 
-  -'mlKiily  News,  Johnson  County, 
Space Ijjnsas,  Published  at  Olathe, 


jecond;  Paxton  Daily  Record, 
Ford  County,  Illinois. 

Results  of  Class  B — Nilee 
Daily  Stnr,  Niles,  Michigan, 
first;  Franklin-Greenwood  Daily 
Journal,  Franklin  -  Greenwood, 
Indiana,  second;  Red  Wing 
Daily  Republican  Eagle,  Red 
Wing,  Minnesota,  third;  Nor- 
welk  Reflector,  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
honorable  mention ;  Henderson 
Qleavt  r  Journal,  Henderson, 
Kentucky,  honorable  mention. 

Results  of  Class  C — Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois,  first;  Sandtisky  Register, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  second;  The 
Paper,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
third;  Pharos-Tribune  &  Press, 
Logansport,  Indiana,  fourth; 
Iowa  City  Press  Citizen,  Iowa 
City,  low'a,  fifth. 

^sults  of  Class  D — The 
Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  first;  The  Billings  Ga- 
utte,  Billings,  Montana,  second; 
The  Hutchinson  News,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Kansas,  third;  The  Ann 
Arhor  News,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi¬ 
gan,  honorable  mention ;  The 
rime's,  Hammond,  Indiana,  hon¬ 
orable  mention. 

Results  of  Class  E — Minne¬ 
apolis  Star,  Minneapolis,  first; 
The  Detroit  News,  second;  Ak¬ 
ron  Beacon  Journal,  Akron, 
Ohio,  third ;  Chicago  Daily 
Sews,  honorable  mention;  The 
Wichita  Eagle  and  The  Beacon, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  honorable 
mention. 


Gill  wins 
top  honor 
for  photo 


tragedy  of  man’s  inhumanity — 
whether  it  is  a  war  in  Africa,  or 
a  war  on  hunger  and  poverty  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 
They  felt  the  picture  told  a  story 
of  despair  that  was  explicit. 

The  picture  also  won  Mr.  Gill 
a  trophy  as  first  place  winner 
for  staff  photographers  on  news¬ 
papers  of  more  than  60,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

This  year  a  w’oman  joined  the 
ranks  of  trophy  v.’inners.  Jane 
Hamilton  of  the  Troy  (0.) 
Daily  News  was  judged  first 
place  winner  in  the  competition 
for  part-time  photographers, 
including  reporter-photograph¬ 
ers,  on  newspapers  of  less  than 
15,000  circulation.  Her  spot 
news  photograph,  “My  God, 
We’re  Hit!”  captured  the  tro¬ 
phy. 

She  also  took  first  place  in 
the  features  section  of  her  divi¬ 
sion  with  a  picture  entitled, 
“Sick  Call.” 

Ken  Steinhoff  of  the  Athens 
(0.)  Messenger  was  top  win¬ 
ner  in  the  competition  for  staff 
photographers  on  newspapers 
of  less  than  60,000  circulation 
with  a  feature  picture,  “Grand¬ 
ma  Gatewood.” 

John  E.  Chambers  of  the 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle-Trib¬ 
une  captured  a  trophy  with  a 
spot  news  picture,  “Back  from 
Death.”  It  won  the  competition 
for  part-time  photographers  on 
newspapers  over  15,000. 

In  color  competition,  John 
Austad  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
was  trophy  winner  for  his  pic¬ 
ture,  “Lincoln  Land.” 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  won 
first  place  for  the  best  use  of 
photographs  in  the  presentation 
of  a  feature  or  news  story. 

Judges  of  the  contest  were 
John  Boyd  Rodgers  and  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Sutton,  both  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  Harold  W.  Gully, 
manager  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  an  advertising 
agency,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc. 
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Three  credit  course 
aimed  at  minorities 
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Chicago 

Newspaper  photographers 
and  daily  newspapers  were 
awarded  trophies  and  certifi¬ 
cates  when  their  entries  were 
judged  the  best  in  the  29th  an¬ 
nual  news  pictures  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Northwestern  Univer- 
Bty’s  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  for  member  newspapers  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  contest  drew  more 
than  2,000  entries. 

The  sweepstakes  trophy  and 
top  honors  went  to  Henry  Herr 
Gill,  staff  photographer  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  a  fea- 
tore  picture,  “Dying  Child — Bi- 
afra.”  The  judges  agreed  the 
picture  was  illustrative  of  the 


Madisoh,  Wis. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
School  of  Journalism  is  offering 
for  the  first  time  a  three  credit 
course  aimed  at  providing  fu¬ 
ture  journalists  with  an  aware¬ 
ness  through  education  of  the 
problems  that  exist  in  minority 
groups. 

Directed  by  Hartley  Howe,  a 
former  staff  member  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
the  course,  “Mass  Media  and 
Minorities.”  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  communicators 
need  to  be  alerted  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  if  they  are  to  report  them 
intelligently. 

There  are  30  students  enrolled 
in  the  course. 
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Investigative 
reporters 
at  seminar 


Thirty-one  investigative  re¬ 
porters  will  attend  a  two-week 
Seminar  conducted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  beginning  Sun¬ 
day. 

Members  will  come  from  19 
states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  represent  30  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Associated 
Press.  The  Seminar  will  be  the 
third  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in 
the  24-year  history  of  API  and 
the  first  in  six  years.  Its  purpose 
is  to  examine  and  improve  re¬ 
porting  techniques  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  sources  and  ideas  for  in¬ 
vestigative  procedures. 

Members  of  the  Seminar  are: 

Robert  A.  Barnes,  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Harry  R.  Blaze,  Evening 
Times  and  Sunday  Times  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Trenton,  N.J. ;  Paul  M. 
Doherty,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star;  George  A.  Doss,  Jr., 
Macon  (Ga.)  News;  Richard  S. 
Grimes,  Clvarleston  (W.Va.) 
Daily  Mail;  Phillip  L.  Hand, 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press; 
James  A.  Haught,  Assistant 
City  Editor,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette;  Robert  P.  Hey, 
Washington  Staff  Correspon¬ 
dent,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dale  J. 
Kueter,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette;  Mrs.  Shirey  Macauley, 
Daily  Local  News,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.;  James  McAvey,  Cour¬ 
ier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y. ; 

Andrew  R.  Mollison,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press;  Donald  M. 
Moore,  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Emerson  D.  Moran,  Jr., 
Times-Union,  Rochester,  N.Y. ; 
Edward  C.  Norton,  Morning 
Call,  Paterson,  N.J.;  David  M. 
Polis,  Staff  Writer,  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze,  Torrance,  Cal.; 
41an  V.  Pollard,  The  Press, 
Riverside,  Cal.;  Charles  D. 
Pou,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal; 
Thomas  V,  Powers,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune;  Thomas  M.  Ret- 
tew  III,  Morning  News  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  Wilmington,  Del.; 

Frank  Ritter,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean;  James  F. 
Savage,  Miama  (Fla.)  Herald; 
Gaylord  D.  Shaw,  Editor,  Spe¬ 
cial  Assignment  Team,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Washington,  D.C. ; 
Fred  N.  Sievers,  Eransvilh 
(Ind.)  Press;  Norman  R.  Soder- 
berg.  The  Day,  New  London, 
Conn.;  Michael  Dale  Speer, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World; 
.Tames  M.  Tagalakis,  Daily 
Evening  Item,  Lynn,  Ma.ss.; 
William  B.  Treml,  .-Inn  Arbor 


(Mich.)  Neivs;  Daniel  P.  Weiss- 
man,  Herald-News,  Passaic,  N. 
J.;  Gerald  D.  White,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer;  William  D. 
Wigglesworth,  City  Hall  Re¬ 
porter,  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle, 

The  guest  discussion  leaders, 
among  whom  are  five  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners,  include:  John 
Seigenthaler,  editor  and  vice- 
president,  NashvUie  Tennes¬ 
sean;  John  H.  Nelson,  chief  of 
Southern  Bureau,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Dr.  John 
H.  Fisher,  president.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Peter  Maas,  author  and  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Ctiy;  Philip 
Meyer,  project  director,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Gene  S.  Graham,  associate 
professor  of  journalism,  Univeir 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.; 
William  G.  Lambert,  Associate 
Editor,  Life  Magazine,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Harriet  F. 
Pilpel,  Greenbaum,  Wolff  & 
Ernst,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor.  The  Courier- 
Journal  and  The  Louisville 
Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Deputy 
Counsel  to  President  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C. ;  Walter  Pin- 
cus,  attached  to  Senator  Ful- 
bright’s  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Washingrton,  D.C.; 
William  F.  Haddad,  Co-Pub- 
iisher,  Manhattan  Tribune,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  John  Strohmeyer, 
Vice-President  and  Editor,  The 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times; 
Robert  Boyle,  Senior  Editor, 
Sports  Illustrated,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  and  Thomas  Winship,  Ed¬ 
itor,  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  program  was  planned 
and  will  be  conducted  by  Russ 
Schoch,  Associate  Director  of 
the  American  Press  Institute. 
The  Seminar  for  investigative 
reporters  will  be  followed  by  a 
two-week  Seminar  for  telegraph 
editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs, 
beginning  November  9. 

• 

Birmiii^hani 
plays  moratorium 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

On  Vietnam  moratorium  day 
the  Birmingham  News  devoted 
its  entire  front  page  to  a  color 
picture  of  the  United  States  flag, 
a  headline  quoting  President 
Nixon:  “Our  road  is  not  easy, 
not  simple,  but  right,”  and  a 
statement  from  Alabama  Gov¬ 
ernor  Albert  Brewer. 

The  News  explained  its  stand 
in  the  lead  editorial  on  the 
e<litorial  page,  saying:  “We 
pray  that  America  and  her 
President  will  continue  to  resist 
the  pressure  for  a  betrayal  not 
only  of  our  allies,  but  of  our¬ 
selves.” 
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Montreal  Mirror  new 
tabloid  offset  paper 

Montreal 
The  Montreal  Mirror  is  ap¬ 
pearing:  on  newsstands  as  Mon¬ 
treal’s  seventh  daily  newspaper. 
Montreal  has  two  other  English- 
language  dailies  and  four  pub¬ 
lished  in  French. 

The  new,  tabloid-format 
paper,  printed  by  the  offset  pro¬ 


cess,  announced  it  will  appear 
five  days  weekly  with  no  Satur¬ 
day  or  Sunday  editions. 

Publisher  George  A.  Sloan, 
formerly  employed  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  said  30,000 
copies  of  the  Mirror’s  first  issue 
were  printed.  The  newspaper 
will  be  distributed  from  news¬ 
stands  only  for  10  cents.  The 
first  issue  had  24  pages. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISetcMpaperg  For  Sale 

WESTERN  OREGON  combination — 
two  weeklica — 25-miles  apart;  one  shop. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPl  lES 

Compoging  Room 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotypes — Intertyiiea — Lud'  >wt 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCJ^MENTS 

Appraiser  g—~Congultantg 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

Itusiness  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  biis.s 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
c.ipital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York.  N.  Y.  10010. 

WANTED:  Gf)OI)  AD  MAN.  2.'.-45. 
with  some  news  knowledge,  or  news¬ 
man  who  likes  to  sell,  to  Itecome  full 
partner  in  Florida  publication.  Growth 
area.  82.(00  cash  investment,  but  this 
is  secondary  to  past  i>erformance  rec¬ 
ord  and  present  ambition  to  build 
somethin);  of  value.  Join  offset  plant 
publisher.  Box  1770,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JS’eu'spaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
Kotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hiKhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con-  j 
aider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  7733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYBJENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonai  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

NEXJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3367. 

The  DIAL  Agency  1503  Nazareth.  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

SYD  S.  GOULD  A.SSOfTATE;= 

“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALE.S.  SERVICE.S.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

CONFIDENTTAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Netrspaperg  For  Sale 

COUNTT-SEIAT  WEmLY— lA.  Gross 
t60M:  tl2.6M  down;  offset  produced. 
Newspaper  Ser.  Co..  216  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings.  La.  70646.  Ph;  (318)  824-0476.  | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 

ISeu'spaperg  For  Sale  j 

CHART  AREA  7  DAILY 

County-seat ;  4-year  college  city;  $40,- 
;  000  retail  sales ;  good  plant;  growing 
city;  6,000  circulation.  Terms:  $79,000 
now — $79,000  in  12  months — $41,000  in 
24  months  -i-  reguiar  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Full  price  $700,000.  Please  in- 
'  elude  financial  qualifications.  Hurry  for 
this  one! 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr., 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 

I  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Northern 
I  California.  $12,000  down;  letterpress; 

I  profitable :  ideal  climate.  Send  financial 
:  references  first  letter.  J.  A.  Snyder, 

I  Newspal>er  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 

I  Aniiheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

!  RARE  OPPORTUNITY!  Upstate  week¬ 
ly.  140  years  old ;  fine  plant;  top 
I  credit.  $50M  price — $10M  cash  mini- 
i  mum.  H.  W.  Palmer,  844  Sumner,  , 

’  Syracuse.  N.Y. — 13210.  ' 

NORTHERN  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly,  top  letterpress  shop;  offset  | 
press  available  in  county  for  press  ; 
work  if  new  owner  wants  offset.  This  : 
prize-winning  paper  is  located  in  fine 
climate,  isolated  from  nearest  newspa-  ■ 

’  per  and  available  for  $22,000  down.  | 
Jos.  A.  Snyder  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  | 

I  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ansiheim,  Calif. — 

I  92806. 

SUBURBAN  N.Y.  WEEKLY— Official  | 
paper  in  lively,  fast-growing  communi- 
!  ty.  Grosses  $.50,000.  Write  Box  1745,  i 
‘  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  TWO  WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  ex- 
'  elusive  weekly  newspaiiers ;  modem  off- 
;  set  plant  with  3-unit  press;  sound  farm  . 

area.  Earning  $57,000;  only  $90,000  j 
I  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.. 

:  2234  B.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

DESIRABLE  OFFSET  WEEKLY  gross¬ 
ing  $100,000.  Western  growth  area. 
Price  $100,000;  terms.  Needs  younger 
owner  to  go  twice-weekly.  Detail  back¬ 
ground,  finances.  Box  1747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  12-14  PAGE  WEEKLY: 
$75,0000  gross:  over  4.000  circulation  :  ! 
j  seeks  $36,000  down  and  terms.  H.  W. 

Palmer,  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse. 

I  N.Y.— 13210. 

WE.STERN  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
— Gross  $48M  ;  $55M  includes  building. 
Sellers  &  Hogue,  1415  E.  University 
Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz. — 85201. 

DAILY— $75,000  DOWN 
'  (Chart  Area  6) 

i  10  years  rapid  growth  just  beginning. 

Good  Rotary  letterpress  plant.  Re- 
'  quires  aggressive,  well-financed  indi- 
I  vidual  or  group,  who  can  appreciate 
future.  Financial  references  vital. 

I  JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr.. 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 


Gross  $66,000.  Price  $46,000.  Growth  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENT/ TIVIS 
potential.  Harris  Ellsworth,  Broker,  I  136  Church  Street,  N.  Y„  N.Y.  lOM) 

Box  509,  Rosehurg,  Oreg. — 97470.  - - — - 

- - JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Pridst 

CALIFORNIA  coastal  semi-weekly,  |  trained  personnel.  Large  sele  tioii  of 
$826M;  consider  stock  exchange.  Mel  |  tyi)e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  naib 
Hodell,  Bkr.,  1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  for  computers,  FHN  Business  Prodoela 
Calif. — 91786.  |  1600  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill.  NJ 

- — — - - - I  —08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

SUBURBAN  PROPERTIES  1 - 

We  have  several  newspaper  group  situa-  PHO’TON  200B — Four  new  Fridsa 
tions  available.  Write  fully  and  tell  us  8201  Keyboards,  (Theshire  Mailing  Ms. 
your  needs.  State  finances.  chine.  Universal  head  (Cheshire  %  Fold 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  CXIMPANY  attachment.  Loss  of  our  daily  newspe- 

,543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III.  per  makes  equipment  surplus.  Claritr 

-  Publishing,  Inc.,  76  Champlain  SL, 

NEAT.  WELL-LOCATED  Western 

Washington  exclusive  weekly.  Offset.  4591,  Mr.  Clemente. 

Price  $35,000  with  down  payment  of 

$9,000  required.  Harris  Ellsworth,  FOR  SALE — Intertype,  model  G-4,  3$ 
Broker,  Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oreg. —  16651,  4-pocket  mold  disk.  Solid  8  and 

97470.  10-pt.  molds,  recessed  18  and  24-pt 

molds.  ’Two  90  channel  full  mak’azinss 

- - -  four  72  channel  splits.  Mohr  saw.  In- 

Personals  tertype  Univer.zl  Autoepacer,  electrii 

_ _ _  pot  220-volt,  Margach  metal  feeder. 

...f-Tiia  i>i.f-TvtvTTvi/-..  A  •  ■  A  Good  shape  and  priced  to  move.  At. 

THE  BEGINNIN(3;-Americas  most  Hgboro  Sun.  Attleboro.  Mass.  02703. 


suppressed  novel.  Find  out  why  and 
judge  for  yourself.  $4.60  postpaid. 
Surfside  Book  Mart,  Box  189,  (Tocoa, 
Fla.— 32922. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

"FOOLS,  DEVILS  and  MADMEN"  — 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 


Ph:  (617)  222-7000. 


FOUR  HAMILTON  SPACEMAKER 
I  AD  FRAMES  FOR  SALE. 

Work  Surface  30'’x28'’  with  lead  and 
slug,  rack,  also  material  storage  in 
I  cabinet  body. 

!  FOUR  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY 
CABINETS. 

36"x36''.  Top  has  lead  and  slug 
storage  from  4  picas.  Each  has  22 
draws  in  the  back. 


sample  releases,  write  Box  1263,  ^itor  ONE  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY  I 
&  Publisher.  CABINET.  1 

- 36"x3SV6'’.  Top  has  lead  and  shig 

Score  a  beat  with  NEWSBEATI  Top 

ideas  for  the  enterpriser!  Usable  *®  *"  i 


samples — $2.  Newsfeatures  Associates,  ONE  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY 

1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 63122.  CABINET. 

■  —  - - — -  36''x3SV4''.  Top  has  lead  and  slug 

"STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS’’— weekly ;  storage.  Base  has  22  draws  in  back, 

daily ;  color  (x>mics — and  ^  page,  TWO  MORRISON  SAWS  with  foot 

,  tabloid.  Hix  Features,  Box  1788,  Los  switches. 

I  Angeles,  Calif.— 90028.  ONE  ROUSE  VERTICAL  ROTARY 

- MITERER  serial  no.  M668  wit  bm 

:  "ASTRONITS” — weekly  humor  strip.  cabinet. 

!  Write  for  brochure.  Pat  Anderson,  ONE  HAMILTON  DOUBLE  TIER 

:  3230  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon.  Ga.—  i  WALL  CABINET  with  48  draws  in 

'  31204.  two  tiers.  Top  has  full  length  shelf. 

REPREX  REPRO  PROOF  PRESS 
I  "EDUCATION  AS  I  VIEW  IT’’— By  FULL  PAGE  with  hand  operated 
;  Dr.  John  W.  Gilbaugh,  veteran  edu-  cylinder  and  galley  thickness  bed- 
cator,  columnist,  author  .  .  .  recognized  plate,  automatic  inking  and  washup. 
;  authority  on  elementary,  secondary  and  also  positive  lockup  bar.  4  years  old. 
higher  education  ...  has  original,  mqDEL  36— S#  66553 ;  Year  1954:  i 

i  fresh  features  running  weekly  in  U.S.  _ 7oan .  c 

newspapers.  100  clients.  Samples.  Box 

1709,  Editor  &  Publisher.  S  '  Hydraguaddsr. 


Dr.  John  W.  Gilbaugh,  veteran  edu-  cylinder  and  galley  thickness  bed- 

cator,  columnist,  author  .  .  .  recognized  plate,  automatic  inking  and  washup. 

authority  on  elementary,  secondary  and  also  positive  lockup  bar.  4  years  old. 

higher  education  ...  has  original,  mqDEL  36— S#  66553 ;  Year  1954:  i 

fresh  features  running  weekly  in  U.S.  _ 7oan .  c 

newspapers.  100  clients.  Samples.  Box 

1709,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Blower.  Hydraguaddw. 

- 1 - - -  MODEL  35— S#  59126;  Year  1949;  4 

TTS  Tope  air'-SThr-V?  Hrtr’S.JS! 

Blower. 

model  32-S#  64901;  Year  1941;  4- 


90  Channel  Magazine:  4-34  Channsl 
puters.  Teletypist  Service,  1265  Broad-  ar,.k.c.n,.  a  ifnld 

way.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001.  Drsk— (m’  emV)!  ^  ^  ^  ** 

- — -  MONARCH— a#  32216  ;  Year  1961;  i 

Pres*  Knaineers  Magazine;  Adantor- Keyboard;  4— M 

_ rre«3  engineers  ^  Fj^i^child  TTS  Unit;  Stii 

V.  ......  Quadder. 

MOfV*lNG^WA'imN(>^^UCKING  ’ 


Press  Engineers 
Newspai>er  Press  Installations 


Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


Magazine;  3  Molds. 

MODEL  8— S#  49622;  Year  1934  ;  2 
Magazine;  Molds;  Fairchild  Unit 
MODEL  31— S#  56713;  Year  1943  :  4 
Magazine;  6  Molds — (24  ems)  ;  Mohr 
Saw;  Blower. 

MODEL  8— S#  55900;  Year  1943;  2 
Magazine;  4  Molds;  Blower ;  Fair 
child  Unit. 

Contact:  Gilbert  R.  Rowland 
THE  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  (X).. 

367  Orange  St., 

New  Haven,  (3onn.— ^6603 


I  JUS’TOWRITERS— Large  selection  of - - - 

excellent  trad^ins  f()r  renUlease,  or  lINOFILM  EQUIPMENT:  1  hifh- 
for  sale  ejuy  terms.  NAPSCO.  ^rlin,  Linofilm  photo  unit  and  1  Liao- 

Wise.,  and  18  W.  22..  N.Y.C.-IOOIO.  ^  keyboard.  Available  late  0<6.. 

, - early  Nov.  Write:  Valley  Pub.  Co- 

MODEL  618  PHOTON  in  excellent  P’P- * 

I  working  condition.  Recently  modified  for  (206)  862-3434,  Kent,  Wash. _ 

I  higher  speed  operation.  $15,000.  Also 

;  six  ATF  typesetters  $1,000  each.  For  JUSTAPE  JR.  SYSTEM,  S#5038,  i»- 
;  further  information  call  or  write  Mr.  eludes  two  readers,  one  punch,  s^ 
I  Heran,  The  Daily  Commercial.  P.O.  parte  manuel.  Contact  Paul  Maj<>r,  Ts) 
Drawer  7,  Leesburg,  Fla.— 32748.  iAC  Berkshire  Elagle,  Pittsfield,  '■IsM.'' 
I  904)  787-4516.  01201.  (Ph:  413-447-7311). 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  25,  19« 


tichlnery  A  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  EAR'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


.  Composing  Room  | 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  | 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Stereotype  Equipment 

gOTO  rYPOSITOR — S  years  old  and 
^  «cell’'nt  condition.  Includes  31  tyi>e 
Frida  lats.  .eproportioning  lenses,  space 
tioe  d  Llidor  and  various  supplies.  Rmk- 
t  miiu  Eiid  Business  Review,  130  S.  2nd  St., 
-odo^C^ori.  III.— 61104.  Call  (816)  962- 

n.  NTIinr 


FOR  SALE 
Immediate  delivery  It 
PHOTON  MODEL  713-10 
a  than  18  months  of  use.  Type  sixes 
tkru  :'.6-pt.  Spare  parts  and  tool  kit 
chde<l.  Inspect  while  still  in  opera- 
on.  Save  approximately  of  new 
stl 

All  specifications  available  from: 
jfUNI'  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
TM  (^crry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 

R  A  LIP'E-TIME  OF  QUALITY  re- 
nductiiin  use  jm. Duralumin  Base.  Ask 
ick  li(H>re,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256, 

IE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
II  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
urtlM  *111.50  to  *128.70  F.O.B. 

Ikin. 

IVrite  for  literature 
L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
S20  Church  St.,  Elkin,  N.C.  28621 
(AC  919)  835-2879 

lODEL  C-4  INTERTYPE,  S#  26932, 
magazines.  Standard  TTS  unit,  Shaff- 
ull  mat  detector.  Star  Selectamat 
usdder  (F),  electric  pot  and  feeder, 
IIODEL  C-4  INTERTYPE,  S#  28393, 
:  magazine.  Standard  TTS  unit,  Shatf- 
ull  mat  detector.  Star  Selectamat 
ladder,  (F)  electric  pot  and  feeder. 
lODEL  C-4  INTERTYPE,  S#  26800, 
iectric  pot,  quadder,  saw,  blower, 
lonomelt  feed,  6  mold  disk. 

30DEL  F-4  INTERTYPE,  S#  30865, 
ilRtric  pot,  quadder,  saw,  blower, 
adtr. 

IKIVERSAL  PTC.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
LYNDHURST.  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


Mailroom  Equipment 

5-STATION  DEXTER  (M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
•  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,17,  N.Y.  OX-7-4690 


HIRE  Mailing  Machine,  Univers- 
kead  Cheshire  V*  fold  attachment. 
I  of  our  daily  newspaper  makes 
equipment  surplus.  Clarity  Pul>- 
ing.  Inc.,  75  Champlain  St.,  Al- 
y,  N.Y.— 12204.  Call  (618)  465- 

Ml,  Mr.  Clemente. 


Material  For  Sale 

^VE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  Publish- 
Bi'  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
ud  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10010. 


1  SET  PRESS  WIRE  Justowriters, 
Recorder  and  Reproducer,  little  over 
m  years  old,  kept  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  by  our  factory-trained  servicemen 
— 13,000 ;  page  site  Vandercook,  No. 
820  reproduction  proof  press,  good  con¬ 
dition — 11,000;  Nolan  electric  casting 
box,  6  kols — $350;  C  dk  G  Saw — $360; 
1  Addressograph  Speedaumat,  cabinet 
and  automatic  feeder,  only  2  years  old, 
cost  new  more  than  *4,000,  sell  for 
(2.500.  Intertype,  recently  overhauled 
— *750.  Phone:  (206)  734-2131,  Bob 

Bryan,  Cullman,  Alabama. 

INTERTYPE.  CSM.  CG  slug  stripper, 
band  saw,  page  flat  scorcher,  Nolan 
4.000-lb.  metal  furnace.  Daily  News. 
Effingham.  111. — 62401. 

TWO  P’RIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS.  key¬ 
boards  and  printing  unit,  wire  service 
feature;  includes  tables ;  excellent  con¬ 
dition  ;  also  brand  new  keyboard  for 
Comet  Linotype  -  never  used.  Contact 
Mr.  Stratton.  Democrat-Herald.  P.O. 
Box  1.30.  Albany,  Oreg.— 97321.  Ph. 
(503)  926-2211. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  Upes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 
PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-35t6 
26  E,  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21M  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  duty  3/2  Polders:  C-H 
Conveyors :  Reels  &  Pasters ;  Trackage 
&  Turnables. 

Located;  N.  Y.  Post 
Available:  Now! 

Priced;  Most  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  #143, 
upper  former,  automatic  tension,  re¬ 
winder  reversible  units,  side  register 
cylinders;  complete  stereo  included. 
Available  late  August.  Write:  Produc¬ 
tion  Mgr.,  The  Post-Register,  Box 
1800,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho— 83401. 

GOSS  ANTI-FRICTION  PRESS 
6  Units,  22% "  cut-off,  90“  stagger.  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  aut(v 
cone  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
62,000  per  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


UNUSUAL  OFFOUrUNirr 

Modern  High-Speed  Press 

AVAILAtLl  IMMCOMTELr 

★  ★  ★ 

*  UNITS 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 

with  Color  Cylinder  and  Revarset 
for  PULL  COLOR,  Automatic 
PASTERS,  Double  Folder  and 
Balloon  Former,  Unit-type  Drive. 

★  ★  ★ 

Ben  Shulman  Auociates 

50  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  OX  7-4S90 


8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS— 22%''  cut-off. 

2  color  cylinders,  1  double  folder  with 
2  short  delivery  conveyors,  1  roll  away 
quarter  folder,  3  underneath  paper  roll 
stands  semi-automatic  tensions.  76  HP 
Cline-Westinghouse  motor  and  10  HP 
jog  motor,  resistor  bank,  control  cab-  I 
inet,  extra  rollers,  etc.  'Hiis  is  an  ex-  i 
cellent  press  for  a  smaller  newspaper. 
Available  today  "as  is  where  is.”  We 
must  move — make  an  offer.  See  at 
Berkeley  Daily  Gaxette,  2040  Center 
St,,  Berkeley,  or  telephone  R.  A.  Been 
or  Jack  Bates  at  Richmond  (Calif.) 
Independent.  (415)  234-6678, 

PRESS  PARTS 

OR  THE  WHOLE  PRESS 

What  do  you  need?  Gears,  cylinders, 
color  hump  or  color  units?  Or  would 
you  like  the  whole  5-unit  double  width 
press  ? 

Available  now.  Hoe  straight  pattern 
press  #1976.  Vintage  1920s.  22%  cut¬ 
off.  Four  straight  pattern  units,  1  full 
super  Imposed  unit,  1  color  cylinder 
and  1  reverse,  double  folders  with  skip 
slitter.  Two  units  have  Hoe  ink  pumps, 
others  have  fountains  and  ductors. 
Three  Capco  portable  fountains.  Com¬ 
pression  lock-up  with  single  screw  Has¬ 
sell  backs.  Two  100  HP  DC  motors  and  I 
controls.  Press  is  end  fe<l  from  roll 
stands. 

Take  all  or  any  parts,  units,  cylinders, 
gears,  compensators,  etc.  Any  offer 
considered.  Southtown  Economist.  5959 
S.  Harlem,  Chicago.  312  586-8800,  ext. 
241. 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  8-page  press.  Fin¬ 
est  in  Southeast.  For  sale  or  lease. 
*100-a-month.  Cheraw  Chronicle,  Che- 
raw,  S.C.— 29620. 


WOOD  automatic  autoplate  machine 
#164A-G  with  shaver  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  #7666.  in  excellent  condition. 
High-spi^  (4  plates  per  minute),  22% 
cutoff.  A  remarkabie  buy  for  press 
plats  casting.  Sta-Hi  curved  plate 
router  MRIO  in  enclosed  cabinet.  Hoe 
curved  plate  router,  serial  #745  (old). 
Two  Sta-Hi  scorchers.  One  Sta-Hi  mat 
warmer.  Humidifier  box.  Goss  mat 
trimmer.  Stereo  piate  cart  on  wheels. 
Stereo  storage  racks.  Flat  casting  de¬ 
partment.  Hammond  easy  caster  8-col. 
mat  scorcher,  saw,  router.  Monomelt 
shaver,  melting  pot  and  pig  molds. 
Southtown  Economist.  5959  S.  Harlem, 
Chicago,  III.  312  686-8800,  ext.  241. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  with  3- 
ton  Nolan  gas  pot.  pump,  for  IZ'h!' 
cut-off.  The  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (419) 
636-1111,  Ford  Cullis. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21%  —  22%  —  23  9/16 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

POWDERLESS  ZINC  ETCHER  tor  en¬ 
graving  22"  X  30"  plates  or  larger. 
Face  up  whirler,  1  non-stop  flip  top 
vacuum  printer  with  pulsed  xeon 
burner,  2  dip  tanks  of  inert  metal.  1 
hand  plate  curver  for  all  engraving. 
M.  M.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  1807,  Fresno, 
Calif.— 93718. 


USED  ATF 

PHOTOTYPESETTERS 
BOX  1756,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED _ 

.Academic 

7-YEAR-OLD  STATE  SUPPORTED 
Colorado  college  with  7-meml)er  J- 
faculty  has  Jan.  1  opening  for  depart¬ 
mental  assistant.  Prefer  young,  news- 
editorial  type  with  media  exi>erience 
to  handle  profe8sionnl-oriente<l  courses, 
plus  iiossibly  some  publications  advis¬ 
ing.  Contract  would  lie  re-negotiable 
in  June,  ^nd  resume  to  Box  1772, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FILM  at  line  prices.  Save  money 
-  direct  from  manufacturer.  Top 
ity  Graphic  Art  Film  exclusively 
or  newspaper  reproduction  .003,  .006 — 
teetate, — .004  —  Polyester.  Samples 
prices  upon  request.  MSS  Repro- 
„  tlons.  230  Newtown  Rd.,  Plainview, 
M.Y.  H808  (AC  616)  694-9790. 


NOW  OPERATING  DAILY  AT 
THE  WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN 
5  Units  Goss  HSLC  with  color  cylinder 
and  reverse.  4  pages  wide,  double  2 
to  1  folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off.  16"  print¬ 
ing  diameter,  69%"  roll  width,  paper 
roll  diameter  38"  maximum.  Roll  stands 
on  ends  of  press,  hand  pasters.  28,000 
per  hour,  2  AC  60  HP  motors. 

Also  one  new  spare  motor.  Cline  con¬ 
trols.  8  portable  fountains,  skip  slitter. 
Bay  window  for  3  units  with  6  angle 
bars,  angle  bars  for  two  remaining 
units.  Pit  lead,  rewind  device,  balloon 
formers,  compression  lockup.  Avail¬ 
able  Spring  1970. 

For  further  information  contact  The 
Waukegan  News-Sun.  100  W.  Madison 
St..  Waukegan.  III.— 60086,  Ph:  (312) 
689-7000  Richard  F.  Kennedy. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery  '  689-7000  Richard  F.  K« 

tor  SALE:  Two  G-4-4  Intertypes,  two  4  UNIT  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  with 
M  Intertypes,  one  C-4  Intertype,  three  color  humps  available  now  in  Midwest. 
Hilton  make-up  stones  with  slug  Sell  as  complete  press  or  split  up,  Ph : 
'■A;  8  make-up  stones:  3  pig  holding  (713)  423-5611,  Harlingen,  Texas. 

Morrison  slug  stripper;  16  slu- _ _ _ 

|tenin  chases;  Goss  plate  easting  box; 

^  teimmer  and  reamer;  Goss  Tubu-  16-PAGE  DUPLEX  i 
w  Route-O-Plate;  Goss  24-page  Deck-  Capco  color  fountain, 

*-rBbe  Press;  Mat  Roller.  Elbert  Hip-  router,  plate  finisher 
5***te#l.  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Peru  Available  now  —  rea 
W.— 46970.  Ph:  (AC  317)  479-6641.  News.  Effingham,  111.— i 

editor  8i  PUBLISHER  for  October  25,  1969 


16-PAGE  DUPLEX  tubular  press, 
Capco  color  fountain,  melting  pot. 
router,  plate  finisher  and  scorcher. 
Available  now  —  reasonable!  Daily 
News.  Effingham,  HI.— 62401. 


AVAILABLE  IN  JANUABY 

8  Units— 22-%"  cut-off 

GOSS  ANTI  FRICTION  PRESS 

Two  Color  HaH  Docks 
Added  1957 

Two  Double  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers,  Unit-type  Drive; 
Skipslitter,  %  Folder  with  Paster 
for  Magatine  Supplement 

★  ★  ★ 

Ben  Shulman  Associates 

50  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Stylo 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
*20,600  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man¬ 
age  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  proc¬ 
ess.  Send  resum*  to  Box  1320,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  small-me¬ 
dium,  growing  daily.  Zone  8.  Account¬ 
ing  and/or  circulation  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Require  high  personal  qualifi¬ 
cations — offer  splendid  opportunity. 
Send  resum*.  Box  1660,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER- Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  with  capability  and 
experience  to  a<lminister  American- 
managed  English  language  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Southeast  Asian  country.  No 
language  requirement.  Must  be  well- 
grounde<l  in  cold-type  offset  process. 
Unique  opportunity  to  participate  in 
Blue  Chip  enterprise  with  large  growth 
l>otential.  Send  resume  to  Box  1767, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 

ENERGETIC  CM  for  progressive  In¬ 
diana  town  of  15,000 — a  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  importance  of  conscientious 
carrier  boy  training.  Send  resum*, 
references,  salary  expectations.  Usual 
fringe  benefits.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities.  No.  big-city  racial,  strike 
and  transtmrtation  problems;  just  good 


60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690  l  living.  Box  1656,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Csreer 


Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation  1 

Circulation  1 

Display  Advertising  j 

Display  Advertising 

IF  YOU  ARE  CAREER-MINDED,  not 
just  job-minded,  here’s  your  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  join  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  aggressive  circulation  departments 
in  the  country.  AApIicants  must  be 
hard-working  and  must  know  Home 
Ilelivery.  Available  positions:  2  Super¬ 
visors  and  I  Area  Manager.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  expectations.  Box 
1740.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  GET  OUT 
OF  THE  RAT  RACE? 
Metroimlitan  daily  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  seeking  District  Supervisor  for  the 
Country  Department.  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Great  un-<-rowded  and  smog- 
free  land  in  which  to  live.  Write  Box 
1771.  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  back¬ 
ground  .  ,  .  now  I 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITY 


Retail  Advertising  Division  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  hu 
opening  for  fully-qualified  displ  iy  ial«s. 
man  or  woman.  Ideal  living  o  nditiou 
--plenty  of  action  nearby — and  tbs  pty 
ain't  bad  1  Send  resume,  sample  lar- 
outs  to  Box  1762.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  CIRCULATORS  wanted  for 
top  positions  with  new  company  now 
introducing  America's  newest  concept 
in  total  market  ^netration.  Sl.S.OOO  to 
$26,000  annual  income,  depending  on 
location  and  ability  to  organise  door- 
to-door  delivery.  Box  1711.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


fTRCULA'nON  SALES  PROMOTER, 
experienced  weekly  suburban  field, 
paid,  voluntary-pay  plans;  five-figure 
salary,  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Ben  Nathanson.  replies  confidential. 
Michigan's  largest  Detroit  Area  Weekly 
Newspapers.  17401  Ten  Mile  Rd..  East 
Detroit.  Mich. — 48021. 


Immediate  opening  available  In  the 
retail  advertising  division  for  a 
young,  ambitious  advertising  man 
with  2  to  8  years'  solid  exi>erience 
in  retail  advertising.  Interesting 
work,  congenial  staff  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  promotion. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— I'M  tad 
Sunday  AM  offset  in  growing  commual- 
ty  of  14.000  with  state  university.  Air 
you  can  breath  and  room  to  stretch. 
Excellent  schools.  Job  has  future.  G<md 
pay  for  experience.  Write:  Piiblitber. 
Bor-eman  Daily  Chronicle.  P.O.  B<ii 
1188.  Bozeman.  Mont. — .SOUS. 


JOIN  THE  TEAM!  Circulation  man¬ 
ager  np*“ded  now  to  rounil  out  a  man¬ 
agement  team  bent  on  making  1970  the 
liest  year  ever.  32.000  six-day  afternoon 
new-spai»er  in  Area  2  seeks  qualifietl 
CM.  Comi>etitive  area — tremendous  po¬ 
tential — exceptional  company.  If  you 
have  what  it  takes  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  a  good  newspaper,  write 
Box  ll-lt.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinf!  Rales 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 

d-weeks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issu* 

3-wMks  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2.wceks  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  rasumi  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classilled  Department" 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  wilt  sernn  the 
matter  for  you. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Toasday,  4:30  PM 


Editor  &  Publisher 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Ramlffanc#  abould  accompany  das- 
siffad  copy  whan  submlffad  for  pub¬ 
lication  unloss  crodit  has  boon  os- 
tabllshod.  I 


d-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 


DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received,  arc  valid  for  1-year. 


Liberal  company  benefita  including 
company-paid  hoapitalization.  pen- 
aion  and  life  inaurance  plan. 


Classified  Advertising 


Reply  now.  giving  complete  details 
of  education,  employment  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirement. 


SALES  MANAGER 

For  Texas'  Most  Dynamic 
Want  Ads  Department 


Stnd  rensmt  to: 

C.  If.  Campell  Dept.  Sli 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— We  are  look- 
ing  for  a  hot-shot  salesman  who  wan 
to  make  more  motvey  than  most  ad  di 
rectors  and  not  be  bothered  with 
ministratis-e  abilities.  Suburban  Eaa^NACr 
Coast  daily.  This  job  worth  flB.CKiO  t&n's  mo 
$30,000  per  year  for  the  right  manZt  small 
ComtMiny  benefits.  Full  details  in  finKuishei 
letter.  Box  1779,  Editor  A  Publisher/Boi  $0,  1 


The  Houston  Post  has  open  the 
number  two  spot  in  its  rapidly- 
expanding  Want  Ads  Dwart- 
ment.  Big  now,  with  a  staff  of 
almost  100,  The  Post  is  booming 
along  with  booming  Houston  and 
looks  forward  to  even  greater 
growth  and  opportunity. 

The  person  we  seek  must  have 
experience  at  a  management  level, 
competitive  drive  and  the  ability 
to  communicate  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  company  effectively.  He 
must  know  the  Want  Ads  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly.  The  job  offers 
constant  challenge  and  excellent 
rewards,  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  are  excellent.  Houston,  the 
largest  city  in  Texas,  is  just  a 
few  miles  from  the  Gulf  Coast 
with  excellent  fishing  and  boat¬ 
ing.  To  the  north  is  the  Big 
Thicket  and  other  excellent  va¬ 
cation  and  hunting  areas.  Mexico 
is  a  days  drive  away.  Houston 
itself  is  the  cultural  center  of  the 
Southwest  with  all  the  facilities 
of  a  large  (and  clean)  metro¬ 
polis.  The  school  system  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  never  snows  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

If  you  think  that  what  you  have 
to  offer  can  help  Post  Want  Ads 
grow,  tell  us  about  yourself; 
write  now.  Perhaps  we  were  ma<le 
for  each  other.  Address  Arthur 
Lasche’.  CAM,  The  Houston 
Post,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  CO. 


1144  P  Mnrk*t  AIrmn  OkiA  14^14  I  REPORTER^COPY  READERS 
1144  E.  Market  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44316  ^ave  openings  for  8  reporters  an 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
ADVER-nsiNG  SALESMAN— We  need 


2  copy  editors  with  at  least  2-8  yean 
experience.  We  want  young  men  «b 
are  self-starters — good  writers  and  o 


a  man  who  can  handle  established  ac-  proven  ability.  Salary  range:  $186  t< 
counts  and  help  with  new  business  in  $170,  d^tending  on  education  and  eX' 


a  growing  metro  urea  in  ione  1.  If  perience.  Write  Gil  Smith.  Btiml 
you  have  1-2  years’  experience,  send  Obaerver-pispatch  and  Utica  Dsilyi 


your  resume  and  salary  require-  Press.  Utica,  N.Y.  —  13603. 


meats  first  letter.  Box  1775,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Member  of  the  Gannett  Group. 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITY 


GOODYEAR  has  immediate  opening 
for  Copywriter  with  8  to  4  years’ 
solid  writing  experience.  Con^nial 
staff,  interesting  work  on  diversi¬ 
fied  assignments,  opportunity  for 
promotion. 


Liberal  company  benefits  including 
company-paid  hospitalization.,  life 
insurance,  pension,  vacation.  Reply 
now,  giving  details  of  education, 
writing  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement. 


LOS  ANGELES  STRINGER  WI W 
Oil  industry  trade  publication,  twiev-  ^ 
monthly,  needs  West  0>ast  editorial  Wts  a 
representative,  preferably  located  is  fit*  in  I 
Los  Angeles,  (^ief  duties:  rewrita  phw 
contacting  oil  company  PR  men;  or-  ^ 
casional  meetings  to  cover;  sevtrsi 
hours  weekly  should  do  it.  Retainer, 
expenses.  Interview;  West  Coast.  Boi  ^ 
1542.  Editor  &  Publisher.  aSonal 

AGRICULTURE  and  beef  cattle  knoel- 
edge  plus  top-notch  editorial  skills  n*  fiUy  to 
quired  for  managing  editor.  Send  com-  „ 
plete  resumd — editorial  and  layout 
samples,  salary  requirements  to:  Tlir  jl  : 

Shorthorn  World.  16  S.  Locust  St, _ 

Aurora.  Illinois — 60506,  OtMXX 


THE  HOUSTON  POST 


Send  resumd  to: 
R,  J.  M^field 
Marketing  Personnel 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two-years  experience  for  thii 
growing  morning  diUly  with  Sl.ON  Kf 
circulation.  Send  resumd.  salary  re 
quirements  to:  F.  G.  Spencer,  TTw  huii),. 
'Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton.  _ _ 

_ 188IST 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  wanted 
for  southern  Calif,  daily  out  of  the 
smog  belt.  Aggressive  classified  man-  i 
ager  with  plenty  of  outside  sales  abil-  , 
ity.  Must  be  sharp  and  ambitious.  Op-  i 
portunity  unlimited  for  producer.  Ex-  ! 
cellent  for  young  man  on  the  go.  Top  i 
salary  and  commissions.  Tell  all  first  | 
letter.  Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  editor  for  daily  newspaper  in  GusiB.12gl  ’ 

.Send  resumd  and  salary  history  to 
AMD  DIIRRCO  f'O  Edw.  Flores.  1431-A  Mendell  St.,  Sin 

AINU  KUbBbK  (..U.  Francisco,  Calif.— 94124. _ 

1144  East  Market  St.  GEafERAL  REPORTER  for  dally  SET  1 

Akron,  Ohio  44316  newspaper.  Could  lead  to  advancement  4W1, 

in  near  future.  Group  operates  9  newe - 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  papers  in  Iowa,  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  JXPE 

Go^  salary — many  fringes.  Shs*  Uy 

-  .  - Newspapers,  A.  V.  Lund,  Genertl 

Check  Us  FIRST!  Mgr.,  Dixon.  III.— 61021. _ HOgg 

IV e  arc  looking  for  an  experienced  re-  COPY  EDITOR 

tail  advertising  salesman  to  join  our  ex-  THE  GLOBEoDEMOCRAT  seeks 
pauding  staff.  fied  copy  editor.  BTxperlence  preferrti 

?arJest  I  it  Personnel  Dir.,  Globe-Democrat.  12ti - 

“irh^  Blvd  at  Delmar.  St.  Louis,  Mo-  ^ 

♦he  best  in  the  country.  Effective  buy-  _ _ 

injf  income  jier  household  over  S9,0(KJ.  REPORTER:  ALSO  DESKMAN  witi 


1144  E^t  Market  St. 
Akron,  Ohio  44316 


An  Equal  OppoTtunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  non- 
melro  daily — 30.000  circulation  class — 
in  Zone  3.  Must  be  ex|)erienced  and 
trrxNl  pnalucer.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  I»enefit8.  Tell  us  what  you  can 
do  for  us  in  your  first  letter.  Box  1780, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Check  Us  FIRST! 

IV c  arc  looking  for  an  experienced  re¬ 
tail  advertising  salesman  to  join  our  ex¬ 
panding  staff. 


largest  manufacturer  employs  15,000 
people ;  our  schools  are  rated  with 
'he  best  in  the  country.  Effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  iier  household  over  $9,000. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Growing  small  daily  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  suburban  area  (Connecti¬ 
cut)  nee<ls  manager  with  knowledge  of 
retail  selling  and  administrative  abil¬ 
ity.  Please  state  ex|iected  aalary  and 
aend  resume  to  Box  1722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


te  OUR  PRODUCT— 32,000  morning  experience;  also  sport*  writer^ 

and  evening  recently  judged  "best  lively  Big  Ten  town  p.m.  daily. 


OII.I  <rviTiiiiiK  Ii-c-cill-iy  JUUKCU  UCBl  - - "  "i:-  ,  — - 

paper  in  state"  for  cities  up  U)  gressive.  growing.  Excellent  aalary^ - 

75.000.  We  will  noon  be  moving  into  a  benefits.  Ann  Arbor  New*.  Ann  Arbw 
brand  new  offset  plant.  Mich. — 48106. 


te  OUR  AREA— The  heart  of  exciting  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Chamhcrsborlluthiu 
TVA  lakes  and  mountains;  recreation  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion — p.m.  daily  ll'lfina 


is  unlimited  and  unspoiled;  fantastic  000.  Lively  simrts  area;  excellent  I't’ISsall 


•SO  Third  Av*..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plata  2-70SO 


AD  SALE.SMAN — Top  pay — all  fringe 
benefits.  Steii  up  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  soon.  M'ldern,  gas-heated  home 
with  garage  available — $75  monthly. 
We  pay  your  moving  expenses.  Write 
details ;  strictly  confidential.  Evening 
News-Banner  Corp.,  Bluffton,  Ind. — 
46714.  James  C.  Barbieri,  Business 
Mgr.,  'phone  (219)  824-0322. 


fishing  and  hunting.  ing  conditions;  chance  to  grow  wW  toolis. 

tf  OUR  OFFER— Good  starting  salary,  »  growing  newspaper.  Contact  Hsrok  tow,, 
incontive  projfmm,  insurance,  car  al-  Burdick,  General  Manager  (717)  “ 

lowance.  vacation.  6161.  _ 


lowance,  vacation.  _  _ _ _ 

If  you  are  qualified  and  think  you  YOUNG  REPORTEHI-REWRITK  MAN 
would  like  our  market,  product,  area,  for  community  newspaper  in  th  rou^  •totos, 
and  offer,  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  Call  bred  horse,  suburban  county  near  Da-  jjrt  oi 
us  (collect)  616-246-8121  and  tell  us  Police,  courts,  features  beat.  $120  t*  }*jjol 
about  yourself.  Ask  for  John  Fry  or  start.  Prepaid  insurance.  Cam»  ra  5  ® 

Tom  Reed,  TImes-News,  220  E.  Market  perience  useful  but  not  essential.  Sm 
sSt..  KingK|>ort.  Tenn.— 37662.  resume.  Box  1712,  Elditor  it  Pu  C 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  25.  19«|EDr 


:IELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTCD 

Editorial 


H  El J»  WANTED 

Editorial 


‘M  ud 

'■nmuni- 
ity.  Air 
■tretch. 
■e.  Gtiodj 
■blither. 
0.  B.« 


IGHT  DESKMAN — Younic  man  with 
slid  deik  experience  to  run  the  morn- 
Eli  tdit  on  of  a  32,000  daily  which 
at  mo.e  prises  than  any  other  daily 
Unnt  ssee.  We  need  a  man  with  im> 
niattioii  and  good  sense  to  head  a 
i«to  ttalT,  produce  the  news  and 
it  brightly.  Complete  responsi- 
\lity ’within  very  broad  limits.  Write: 
^ucuti^e  Editor,  Times-News,  Kings- 
Ct,  Tenn,— 87662. 


re  look, 
o  wanu 

t  ad 
vith 


diX 


6.000 
It  mi 
in  fi 
blisher. 


IKPOR  i  ER  -Live-wire  who  wants  to 
UUy  report  with  live-wire  staff  of  20. 
Jfosr  assignments  depend  only  on  your 
^Ikility.  Write  or  call  Edw.  Casey, 
Daily  Advance.  Dover,  N.  j. 
(201)  366-3000. 

|UK£Ui‘  EDITOR  —  MetropoliUn 
hesslern  morning  newspaper  needs 
_  iriem  ed  makeup  editor.  Write  Box 
Ttt,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


Esi^tANACrNG  EDITOR  for  one  of  Mich- 
I's  most  progressive,  prize-winning- 
small  daily  newspaper.  Contact: 
■ifsklisher,  Dowagiae  Daily  News,  P.O. 
M,  Dowagiae,  Mich. — 49047. 


ERS 


and 

tu$ 

and 

Utical 

Daily 

up. 


ER 
.  tsriw. 
editorial 
tied  is 
rewriU, 
en;  oc- 
sereral 
etainsr. 
St.  Boi 


I  knowl- 
kills  re¬ 
nd  eon- 
layout 
o:  The 
ist  St 


■ujky  job  with  rapidly-expanding  N.  J. 
riwly  (circulation  64,500)  in  N,  Y. 
hjaatiopolitan  area  with  excellent  reputa- 
ufliM  for  public  service.  Winner  of  many 
*"injnf  awards  .  .  .  one  of  the  fastest- 
'-wr^ng  papers  in  state.  Investigative 
'  )W0rting  experience  desired.  Top  pay, 
fringes:  car  essential.  Many  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement.  Box  1735, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

W1  WANT  YOU  if  you  can  edit  copy 
lad  write  accurate,  punchy  heads.  If 
roi'rs  a  hack  or  just  looking  for  a  soft 
G(4  in  the  Miami  sun,  don't  bother  ap- 
phlag  for  this  copy  desk  job.  We  also 
taw  a  spot  for  a  lobster  trick  (mid- 
ii|ht  to  8  a.m.)  man  with  wire  ex- 
piriance.  He  (or  she)  will  prepare 
|*In  material,  put  together  world  and 
osUonal  columns,  and  generally  get 
|tMan  in  shape  for  our  first  edition, 
florida  applicants  preferred.  Write 
filly  to:  Jack  0>rt,  Assistant  Manag- 
i|(  Editor,  The  Miami  News,  Box  615, 
Hiiffli,  Fla. — 33162. 

Ah  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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TOP-NOTCH 

REPORTER 


OimxXJR-BOATING:  Young,  dy- 

lie  newspaperman  who  knows  and 
I  outdoors,  boating,  travel,  etc., 
(hr  recreation  department  of  leading 
R.T.C.  agency.  Must  be  first-class 
wher.  $10,000.  Box  1714,  Editor  & 
NUi^er. 


^MSKTANT  EDITOR— Two  national 
POOrts  weeklies.  Challenging  job  for 
’■bitious  young  man  with  some  sports 
■dting  and  writing  experience.  Iro- 
■riiate  opening.  Air-mail  resumd: 
aaiar  Stanton.  15885  Woodward,  De- 
Mt,  Mich.— 48302  or  call  (313)  868- 
(Hl. 


experienced  reporter  (OR) 

AD  MAN  OR  COMBINATION  MAN 
*aated  by  6.748  ABC  weekly  serving 
H.600  population  area.  Progressive 
oCist  paper  which  owns  another  near- 
V  Paper.  Still  growing  after  58  years. 
Omtact  Carroll  Tate,  The  Coalfield 
rrogreas.  P.O.  Box  880.  Norton.  Va. — 
14278.  Ph:  (AC  703)  679-1101. 

ttITOR  for  daily/weekly  combination 
■wwspaper  ...  an  excellent  job  in 
*  county-seat  town  of  6,000.  Call  col- 
Iwt  (217)  379-4313,  Paxton.  Ill.,  for 
*mpleto  details. 

ttrrpR,  trained  to  copyread-rewrite, 
enable  of  advancing  to  Vitoria)  man- 
•Wment.  Community  weekly.  7-state 
Jttique  and  collector's  weekly,  and 
Jwni  weekly— 46,000  total  circulation. 
*sll  town,  one-half  hour  to  Indian- 
■Pdii.  Mayhill  Publications,  Knights- 
Ind.— 46148. 


SfORTS  EDITOR— General  news  eover- 
Vs  for  small  daily.  Offset:  use  many 
■betos,  and  camera  work  helpful.  Re- 
^  on  8  to  12  games  weekly,  high 
•*pol  major  sports.  Town  of  8,000 — 
TwO  circulation — high  school  800.  The 
■mm  (Ohio)  Times.  (419)  636-1111, 
fori  Cullis. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 
with  desk  experience  and  want  a  crack 
at  more  responsibility,  this  might  be 
your  job.  We  are  a  morning  multi-edi¬ 
tion  paper  with  strong  regional  appeal 
and  building  toward  a  top-flight  staff. 
Great  place  to  rear  family;  4-year 
college,  near  Gulf  and  fresh-water 
lakes.  We  offer  excellent  iwnsion  plan 
and  other  fringes.  Write  or  call  t^ay 
Wayne  Powell,  Beaumont  (Texs)  Enter¬ 
prise. 


BIDITOR  for  competitive  7,000  morning 
daily  sharing  facilities  of  larger  even¬ 
ing  paper  in  a  region  of  mountains, 
lakes  and  rapid  i»pulation  growth  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  Must  have  desk  ex¬ 
perience,  news  judgment,  layout  skill, 
and  the  ability  to  direct  a  small  but 
talented  staff.  Produce  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct  and  your  future  with  this  or¬ 
ganization  and  newspaper  group  it 
bright.  Salary  in  $150-1200  range. 
Write  Box  1715,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  HUNTING?  Your  rosumi  printed 
In  monthly  publication  sent  to  hundreds 
of  top  newspapers.  $10  per  insertion. 
"Add  One,"  Box  1788,  Ashville,  N.C. — 
28802. 


A  CHANCE  for  a  young,  eager  re¬ 
porter  to  learn  and  earn  in  a  small 
Central  Indiana  daily.  New  plant,  new 
offset  press  an<l  new  ideas  are  ready 
for  the  right  iierson.  Bill  Allen,  Man¬ 
aging  E<litor,  Plain  Dealer,  Wabash, 
Ind.— 46992. 


EXPERlEa^CED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
for  desk  in  18,000  circulation  daily, 
50,000  |)opulation.  Write  for  particulars 
to  Box  1781,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


WRITING  CAREER 
Interesting,  varied,  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  for  accomplished  writer  to 
research  and  compose  feature  articles, 
news  releases,  executive  speeches,  book¬ 
lets.  stock  holder  and  financial  com¬ 
munications,  is  now  open. 

Degree  in  Journalism  and  two  or  more 
years  professional  writing  employment 
requii-^.  Work  at  headquarters  of  lead¬ 
ing,  diversifi^  company  with  expand¬ 
ing  world-wide  interests,  in  small-city 
atmosphere  ideal  for  family.  Broad 
benefits  program  including  retirement, 
thrift  and  generous  vacation  policy. 
Send  resum4  to:  J.  P.  Jones,  Manager, 
Recruitment  &  Placement  Div.,  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma 
—  74003.  An  Equal  Opportunity 

Employer. 


VERSATILE  DESKMAN— Includes  lay¬ 
out  and  story  selection ;  night  work. 
Good  i>ay  on  suburl>an  daily  near 
N.Y.C.  Write  Box  1778,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  write  and 
is  strong  on  organization  for  15,000 
P.M.  daily.  Strong  coverage  of  area 
high  schools  but  NFL,  NBA,  Big 
Leagues  as  well.  Prefer  young  No,  ‘2 
capable  of  doing  top  job.  Send  resume. 
Daily  Intelligencer,  Dolyestown,  Pa. — 
18901. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resumA;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


33,000  P.M.  DAILY  seeks  copy  editors 
with  2-3  years'  experience,  taste  and 
talent  for  innovative  design,  zest  for 
the  suburban  scene  and  ability  to  com¬ 
pose  fast,  crisp  heads.  Include  resumA 
and  work  samples.  Box  1755,  Editor 
tt  Publisher. 


SPORTS  MAN,  anxious  to  prove  he 
can  do  it  all,  needed  by  A.M.  daily  in 
college  town  90-miles  from  N.Y.  and 
Philadelphia.  Member  Ottaway  Croup. 
Call  or  write:  Jim  Riley,  Pocono  Rec¬ 
ord,  Stroudsburg.  Pa. — 18360.  (AC  717) 
421-3000. 


I,  19«f 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  25,  1969 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  PM  DAILY  adding 
reporter  and  desk  man.  Wire  knowl¬ 
edge  or  experience  required  for  desk 
s|K>t.  Give  full  details  on  background, 
salary  required,  references,  in  first  let¬ 
ter  to  Box  1765.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER,  on  or 
around  Dec.  1,  to  assist  with  good,  prep 
l>eat;  some  college  coverage.  Must  have 
knowledge  all  statistics.  Advancement 
opportunities  good.  Box  1757,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


WRITER: 

Send  uj  your  best  story 
We're  a  growing  Florida  company 
headquartered  in  Miami  and  we  have 
a  growing  job  communicating  with  our 
customers,  employees  and  stockholders. 
We  need  a  writer  who  is  a  self-starter 
and  knows  the  difference  between  a 
good  story  and  a  bad  one.  If  you  en¬ 
joy  layout,  too,  all  the  better.  You 
probably  will  ne^  a  few  years  of  pub¬ 
lications  experience.  Salary  open.  So 
please  send  us  your  requirements  and  a 
resum4  of  your  job  history  along  with 
a  copy  of  your  best  story.  Box  1750, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
personnel  office.  Opportunities  all 
phases  of  daily  editorial  operations. 
Send  resume,  desires.  Box  1752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  WRITER — Join  6-man  depart¬ 
ment  of  young  |)rofessional  sirarts  writ¬ 
ers  in  exciting  community  daily  opera¬ 
tion.  Responsibilities  include:  beat  cov¬ 
erage  of  high  school  and  junior  college 
sports.  Send  resume  to  Robert  Frisk, 
Sports  Editor,  Paddock  Publications, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  277,  Arlington  Heights, 
III.--  60006. 


IS  NEWSPAPER  COPY-EDITINfi 
KEEPING  PACE  with  your  desire  to 
grow,  with  your  need  to  find  new  di¬ 
rections  that  make  sense  in  our  rapid¬ 
ly-changing  world  and  its  rapidly- 
changing  media?  We  are  a  major 
metropolitan  evening  daily  with  a 
strong  Sunday  magiuine  that  seeks  to 
broaden  the  narrow  old  definitions  of 
editing,  writing  and  presentation.  And 
wo  need  a  copy  editor  who  seeks  to 
broaden  his  own  definitions  of  same. 
Bo.x  1758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Operator*— Machinittt 


SPORTS  REPORTER  i 

for  I 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  I 

We  are  looking  fur  a  winner  on  the 
way  up  with  about  two  years  daily  I 
sports  experience  for  junior  spot.  Write  ■ 
details  to  Personnel  Dir.,  The  Wash- 
ingrton  Post,  1615  '‘L”  Street,  N,W,,  I 
Washington,  D,  C. — 20006. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER 
12,600  daily  in  Carlisie,  Pa.  Collegre 
town,  pleasant  community.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Joseph  V.  Tliompson,  The 
EveninK  Sentinel,  Carlisle,  Pa. — 17013. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Experienced  in 
reporting,  editinR,  management.  Prefer 
urban,  suburban  backfrround.  Michi- 
iran's  lartrest  irroup  of  weeklies  (16). 
Minimum  five-fi(rure  wage,  profit-shar- 
inif — other  fringes.  Tom  Mercy.  Detroit 
Area  Weekly  Newspapers,  17401  Ten 
Mile  Rd,,  East  Detroit,  Mich. — 48021. 


REPORTER  for  widc-ranuinB  beat. 
Prefer  sports-oriented.  Salary  open. 
Contact  or  send  resume  to  Richard 
Bush.  Neosho  Daily  News,  Neosho. 
Mo.-- «4Sij0. 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
civic-minded  newsman,  in  late  20’s  or 
eirly  30's,  willinir  to  go  through  chairs 
of  proirressive  middle-siied  Midwest 
daily.  Must  have  desire  to  take  over 
top  e<Iitorial  post.  Salary  open.  Box 
1760,  E<litor  Si  Publisher. 


Free — Lance 


FREE-LANCE  PROFILE  WRITER 
Major  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks 
free-lance  writer  to  search-out  and 
write  finished  profiles  on  people  who 
are  movine  the  beauty  and  fashion  in¬ 
dustry,  WMkly  stories  to  appear  in 
proKressive  priie-winnin*  women’s  sec¬ 
tion. 

Should  have  rood  contacts  in  areas  of 
buying,  design,  advertising;,  etc.,  and 
significant  fashion  writing  experience. 
Please  send  return^  In  confidence  to 
Box  1626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MiKcellaneou* 


Operator*— Machinhtt 


MACHINIST— Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers.  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
86%  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay.  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


LINOTYPE  OPBaiATOR— The  chance 
of  a  life-time  for  skilled  journeyman 
or  senior  apprentice.  |170-a-week  scale: 
oi>en  shop ;  suburban  Washington.  Call 
after  9  P.M.  collect  Mr.  LaPointe  (AC 
703)  624-3000. 


OPERATOR-MACniNIST.  Good  coun¬ 
try  living,  hours,  wages,  8-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  benefits,  for  experienced  ad  op¬ 
erator-machinist.  Write,  'phone  or 
write:  Publisher.  Daily  Eagle.  Clare¬ 
mont.  N.H.— 08748.  (603)  642-5121. 


Photography 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaiwr 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


Pre*smen—Stereotyper» 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift ;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
’TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  35 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resum4  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist.  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street.  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 


FLORIDA  COAST  DAILY  needs  offset 
PRBSSROOM  FOREMAN.  New  Ur¬ 
banite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Contact  T.  A.  O’Connor.  Naples  Daily 
News.  1076  Ontral  Ave.,  Naples.  Fla. 
—33940,  or  'phone  (813)  649-3161. 


LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,600.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringre  benefits.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advanceemnt.  Write:  ’The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin,  Ohio — 4883;  or 
’phone  (419)  447-4455. 


PRESSMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
New  daily;  progressive  organisation: 
all  fringe  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke,  Pad- 
dock  Publications.  P.O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  lii. — 60006. 


PRESSMAN-FOREMAN  for  PhiiadeU 
phia  area  offset  plant.  Must  have  full 
knowledge  of  G<m  Urbanite  presses. 
Send  resum4  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(817)  629-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

(Tastle,  Ind.— 47362. 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced. 
Daily  newspaper.  Day  work.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  36%  hour  week. 
Excellent  benefits.  $161  per  week. 
Pleasant  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Contact:  Earl  C.  Swinney. 
News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.,  Wauke¬ 
gan.  111.-^0086. 


HELP  WA.NTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Prettmen — Stereotyper* 


Printer* 


MACHINIST  WAN’TED ;  also  Upe 
puncher.  Day  situations,  35  hours,  7 
paid  holidays,  4  weeks’  vacation,  wel¬ 
fare  plan  and  industrial  pension  plan. 
All  Intertypes.  Write:  Harry  Sherer, 
Bayonne  ’Times,  679  Avenue  C.  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.J. — 07002. 


WANTED:  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
— 10,000  circulation  evening.  Progres¬ 
sive  town.  Zone  7.  Operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  Duplex  Tublar.  Pension  and 
insurance  benefits.  Send  resum4  to  Box 
1620,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Si>anish  language  news¬ 
paper.  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons,  Mixers  and  photo-composi¬ 
tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispens¬ 
able.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00936. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
36-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  (intact : 
Mrs.  C.  Oother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


DAY  WORK  ON  GULF  (XAST  h 
printing  foreman,  operation,  moElt-- 
or  stereotyper;  partially-tr&.ned  l. 
prentice  considered;  37% 

$136.76 :  some  overtime.  Call  Fort'^  ■ 
collect  (AC  718)  YU  6-5541,  or 
Port  Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  in 
—77640. 


Proofreaders 


PROOF  READER — Permanent;  tx.-,' 
lent  benefits.  Must  be  exirilxr.^, 
87%-hour  week.  $177  plus.  I’h:  Jr 
Hall  (816)  962-4433.  Rockford  (III. 
Morning  Star. 


FOTOSEHTER  OPERATOR— Day  shift. 
tor  semi-weekly  and  job  shop.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  all  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  excellent  wages.  30-minutes 
from  Milwaukee.  Open  shop.  Replies 
confidential.  Write:  Supt.,  West  Bend 
News.  Box  478,  West  Bend,  Wise. — 
63095. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  Offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowery  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  16219. 


Production 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS- 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
36-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183;  night 
scale  $189.26.  Must  be  experienced  in 
■rrs.  Monarchs,  Comets,  ’TOU  and  I’TS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  men.  Call  or  write:  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego.  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  2.34- 
7111. 


CONVERTING  ’TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  on  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei- 
berger,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—37662. 


EXPERIENCED  LE’TTERPRESSMAN. 
Good  salary  with  chance  of  advance¬ 
ment.  An  ^ual  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume  to:  Production  Mgr.,  P.O. 
Box  1907,  Fresno.  Calif.— 93718. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Looking  for  a  bigger  challenge  T  V) 
may  have  it  I  We  are  publishers  of 
group  of  weeklies  in  the  Midwest  wit 
a  substantial  commercial  printing 
ness.  Our  operation  is  bigger  iic 
most  medium-sized  dailies.  We  need  s 
innovator  who  is  well-rounde<l  in  corf 
puter-oriented  photo  composition  s 
offset  printing.  In  addition,  he  m  - 
have  some  supervisory  experience.  S:.'. 
ary  open.  Please  send  complete  rc; ; 
including  salary  history  to  Box  177: 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS, 
experienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  es¬ 
sential,  needed  imnaediately  for  second 
shift.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant; 
open  shop;  good  wages:  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr.. 
Record  Stockman.  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (303)  244-6553. 


OFFSET  PHOTOGRAPHER— Young.  1 
to  2  years'  experience.  4-hour  week; 
university  city.  Plenty  of  mountains, 
outdoor  recreation.  Write  Managing 
Editor.  Bozeman  (Mont.  69716)  Daily 
Chronicle. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted  by  medium-sized  daily  in  Chart 
Area  9. 

Must  be  exceptionally  strong  on  pro¬ 
duction.  with  the  knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  and  desire  to  become  part 
of  the  management  team  and  to  save 
money  for  the  owner  by  increasing 
production  and  efficiency,  lowering 
costs,  eliminating  waste  and  always, 
always  hitting  the  street  on  time. 
Salary  open.  Write  in  strict  confidence  I 
giving  complete  work  history,  educa-  i 
tion,  physical  condition,  marital  status, 
when  available,  union  affiliation,  etc., 
to  Box  1717,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Our  employers  know  of  this  ad. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE’S  Promotig-, 
Department  is  looking  for  a  creathi 
writer  who  can  handle  circulatim 
advertising  and  special  events  wfitlr:; 
assignments;  contact  work,  too. 
first  year  men,  please.  Rut  you  dos': 
have  to  be  an  old  pro.  Newspaper  e" 
perience  is  highly  desirable,  but  n-v 
necessary.  Let’s  hear  from  you.  It 
sum4  and  other  pertinent  mx:—;- 
should  be  sent  to  Les  Bridges,  Roor 
770,  The  (^icago  Tribune.  436  M. 
Michigan,  Chicago,  III. — 60611. 


Public  Relations 


ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  ^len,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 


PR  REPRESENTA’nVE  I 
Seasoned  newsman,  college  degrs(.|  ™ .. 
wanted  for  utility’s  active  progrsa  I  ' 
Chart  Area  2.  Progress  to  mansfel  ”  : 
ment  ot>en.  Helpful  background :  W I 
ness,  b^avioral  sciences,  audio-vliriih.* 
supervisory  experience.  Resum4,  rtle 
vant  writing  samples  to  Box  1660, 
itor  &  Publisher. 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  .300  W.  Second  Hutchinson,  Kans.  j 
—67601.  Ph;  (AC  816)  662-3811.  I 


HIP  YOUNG  WRITER 
Major  phonograph  record  company  !• 
Chicago  seeking  addition  to  its  puF 
licity  department.  Must  have 
rooM  interest  in  pop  music  tff-'- 
Prior  news  writing  experience,  pr; 
ferably  on  a  daily  required.  Send  r« 
sum6  and  salary  requirements  to  B>- 
1710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,500.  Send 
complete  resum4,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President ;  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land.  Wisconsin  54806. 


MAINTENANCE  MAN 
Experienced  Mergenthaler  Linofilm  and 
Linoquick  equipment.  Salary  open— ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits.  Send  resum4. 
Box  1662,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR  wanted  at  the  Uii- 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  to  write  f« 
news  media,  to  help  on  p.rran:,-!  .Tiir.’j 
for  scientific  meetings,  and  to  mr'" 
contacts  and  placements  with  the  r> 
gional  and  national  press.  Rli«qui:' 
experienced  writer  with  flair  for 
terpreting  scientific  and  technolnglc: 
developments  In  growing  research  t'- 
graduate  programs.  Starting  salary  F 
$18.000— depending  upon  experisiMS 
Starting  date  flexible.  Resum4  to  Jama 
W.  Leslie.  41  Davis  Hall.  KingstoB 
R.  1.— 02881. 


’THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPOR’TUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-miles  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  ’This 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  85-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledge  In  ail 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
Chula  Vista.  Calif. — 92012.  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 


MAJOR  UNIVERSITY  in  Washington. 
D.C..  seeks  young  reporter  willing  I* 
learn  medical  writing.  Must  hnve  !»• 
terest  in  medicine,  journalism  'legist. 
and  at  least  two  years  newspaper  ts- 
perience.  Send  resum#  and  salary  rr 
quirements  to  Box  1706,  Editor  A  P®*' 
Usher. 


PR  AGENCY,  N.Y.C..  diversif.'-d  h- 
dustrial,  corporate  accounts,  n««* 
strong  writer  with  press,  magaz'oe  s<' 
l>erience.  $7-$IO.OOO.  Send  r-sins* 
samples.  Box  1662,  Editor  A  Psc 
Usher. 
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pursonnel  Availsble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


/idministrative  | 

HANAGiai  of  SOM  <Uil7  I 
aiki  new  challenKe.  12  yean’  experi-  | 
00$  in  all  phaaes  of  newspaper  opera- 
Ijia;  started  as  copy  boy,  rose  through 
iJierti!<'ng  and  production.  Familiar 
flth  1<  tterpress  and  offset,  facsimile 
naroduetion  by  microwave  transmis- 
•la.  Box  1743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

iSpcc/ 

HIODUCTION  MGR. 

Deiirei  change.  Experienced  in 
production,  labor  negotiations,  re¬ 
search.  Size  of  operation  inci¬ 
dental. 

BOX  177&,  EftP 

GDfEKAL  MANAGER— 15  years’  ad- 
ssrtising  experience — both  hot  and  cold- 
iTPt ;  managerial  background.  Box  1734, 
Utor  &  Publisher. 

CartoonUtt 

EDI’TORIAL  CARTOONIST 

IAvsrd-winning ;  syndicated;  fine  cari- 
cstsrist.  Fresh  style.  Young,  but  aea- 
s»ed  pro,  wants  chanire.  Box  1703, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  humorous, 
ksrd-hitting.  Desire  position  on  metro- 
gelltan  daily.  Box  1639,  Editor  &  Pub- 


Cireulation 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  col- 
h|t  gnduate,  family  of  four,  age  32; 
gssr  eight  yean’  circulation  experience, 
iteost  three  as  city  manager  of  100,000 
■f  s.in.  newspaper.  Interested  in  Zones 
t,  I.  8  and  9.  Call  (513)  277-1603,  or 
vrHa  Box  1691,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Former 

SUFFOLK  SUN 
Men  Available 

District  Manajfers  to 
top  level ;  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  work;  all  willing 
to  relocate;  would  be 
an  asset  to  any  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

F  or  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  contact: 

Bruce  Rubino  (or) 
Lou  Fabian 

(516)  586-3700 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Over  20 
years’  award-winning  non-metro  daily 
— wants  to  relocate  as  nmnager  or  as¬ 
sistant.  Top  references.  Prefer  Area  9. 
Box  1689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OONTEMPLA’TE  A  CHANGE  on  your 
itsffT  Well-experienced  CM — presently 
aployed — seeking  directorship  or  com- 
ISf^le  position  on  modern,  hard-hit- 
ttSf  team.  Extensive  experience  on 
■sAlies  as  well  as  M-E,^,  medium- 
dit  dailies.  Result-getting  promotion 
iseord.  Excellent  references.  Age  33, 
■srried,  1  child.  Presently  located  Zone 
L  Correspondence  confidential.  Reply 
Box  1730,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER— Proven  A-1 
in  sales,  layout,  copy,  publicity,  pro¬ 
motion  ;  some  production.  Available  i 
soon  for  Zone  1  or  2.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

2-TO-l  I  CAN  BEAT 
YOUR  TOP  SALESMAN 
Business,  ad  manager  and  sales  man¬ 
ager,  early  40’s.  family  man.  Proven 
top  producer — 20  years.  Prefer  Zone 
9.  Resum4  and  references  on  request. 
Box  1739,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HARD-DRIVING  SALES  DYNAMO, 
strong  in  advertising  management/ 
sales.  Now  N.Y.C. ;  good  agency  con¬ 
tacts.  Box  1782,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TALENTED.  AWARD-WINNING  PRO 
available.  Age  36.  Broad  ex|>erience. 
proven  ability;  knowle<lgeable  in  both 
offset  and  letterpress.  Seeking  oppor¬ 
tunity  compatible  with  my  credentials. 
Will  move  anywhere.  Box  1766,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE.  RESOURCEFUL,  com¬ 
petent — copy  boy  to  news  editor,  in¬ 
cluding  court,  marine,  education,  fi¬ 
nancial.  labor.  Looking  for  spot  South 
or  West.  Box  1673,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

If  you  want  to  sell  more  pa¬ 
pers,  lower  production  costs, 
increase  the  prestige  of  your 
newspaper,  maybe  I  can  help 
you.  Many  years’  experience  in 
all  phases  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

Write  John  Gore.  140  North  St. 
Chardon,  Ohio — 44024. 


Editorial 

REPORTER,  23 — 2*/4  years’  on  city 
dailies;  education  siiecialist  plus  strong  ! 
exiwrience  poverty  and  political  beats; 
seeks  large  city  daily.  Area  2  or  9. 
Box  1759.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FiDITORIAL  writer — Conservative, 
middle  30’s.  Skilled  in  layout,  make-up. 
Seeks  job  with  future  on  daily.  Zone  ' 
3  or  4.  Box  1751,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 

CHICAGO  AREA 

PRO  COPY  EDITOR  AVAILABLE  I 
MARGARET  M.  RAFFER’TY 

1010  N.  DEARBORN  j 

_ PH;  (312)  944-6464 

N^  a  REAL  newspaperman  who  gets 
things  done  the  right  way?  Available 
immediately!  Box  1773,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OUTDOOR  WRI’TER-  Travel.  ski. 
hunting,  fishing,  ramping.  13  years’ 
experience  with  weekly  paper.  Vicinity 
Colorado,  part  of  full-time.  Box  176U, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITDR  Midwest  daily 
seeks  other  employment  with  paper; 
layout,  photography  part  of  this  cap¬ 
able  journalist.  Box  1763,  Eilitor  A 
Publisher. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  5.  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 
10  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  i>osition  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  50  to  100.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Eixperienced  on  Goss  and  Color- 
matic.  Box  906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ROTARY  PRESS  FOREMAN,  present¬ 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  position  with 
a  progressive  organization  newspaper 
preferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box 
1097,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

WEB  LE’TTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
41,  knowdelge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
oiieration.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman’s  imsi- 
tion.  Box  1749,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


t^oioraao.  pan  oi  full-time.  Box  1769, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  |  _ _  _  _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITDR  Midwest  daily  I  CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET?  Need  an 
seeks  other  employment  with  paper;  exiierienced  manager  for  a  short  term 
layout,  photography  part  of  this  cap-  '  that  can  supervise  and  coordinate  your 
able  journalist.  Box  1763,  Eilitor  A  complete  conversion  and  training  of 
Publisher.  j  your  personnel?  Top  references.  Box 

1716,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

free _ Lance  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  coordin- 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ I  ator  ;  9  years’  all  phases  of  offset  news- 

“PRO”  PHOTn  iniTPMir  lu-r  -ii  i  “"‘i  heavy  commercial  produc- 

cnu.?  Excellent  references.  Currently 

with  large  offset  daily  Area  9.  Box 


book.  Box  1631,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher,  | 

IN’TEIRESTED  IN  UGANDA?  Free- 
Lance  writer  available  for  additional 
assignments  for  any  U.S.A.  newspaper 
or  news  agency.  Mathias  Kibirge,  P.  O.  ■ 
Box  1073,  Kampala.  Uganda. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  trans-  ! 
ferred  to  Tokyo.  Newspa|)er-PR  back-  [ 
ground.  Will  supply  news,  features,  i 
tapes,  etc.,  from  anywhere  in  Japan. 
Box  1723,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST  will  creatively  ! 
cover  Zone  6  for  your  publication.  Box  ' 
1774,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


CIHCULATION  MANAGER;  experi- 
•eed,  carrier  promotion,  good  service. 
Uttle  Merchant.  ABC,  motor  routes. 
Fiefer  P.M.  paper  in  20,000  class.  Box 
1118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


KANSAS  NEWSMAN  seeks  afternoon 
daily.  Early  30’s.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  assistant  editor,  city-wire  editor, 
county-city  reporter,  etc.  Family  man. 
Box  1738,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER— 7  years’  on  250.000 
daily— desires  writing  position.  Strong 
on  features,  game  coverage.  Box  1726, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

RBPORTEni  for  one  of  country’s  top 
papers  seeks  more  in-depth  writing  on 
newspaper,  magazine.  Box  1713,  Eiditor 
A  I*ublisher. 

EDI'TOR,  experienced  on  small  daily 
and  top  weekly,  seeks  management  po¬ 
sition.  Age  43.  Ebccellent  references. 
Box  1728,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

EXfl’TOR  with  18  years’  weekly  and 
daily  experience  will  take  $2,000  salary 
cut  from  present  spot  for  job  of  editor 
'  and  manager  of  well-financed  weekly,  i 
I  Terms;  Salary  plus  percent  plus  re- 
'  location.  Box  1753,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

NEJWS  EDITOR,  34.  ten  years’  on  desk 
with  prize-winning  paper,  seeks  city 
desk  or  managerial  position.  Zone  9.  I 
$276  week  minimum.  Box  1748,  Ekiitor  j 
A  Publisher.  i 

I  EXPBRIE31CED  DEkSKMAN  —  4>/i  | 
I  years’  on  all  desks  —  seeks  news  | 
editor’s  position  on  35,000  circulation 
or  less.  $10,000.  Box  1761,  Ekiitor  A  , 
,  Publisher. 

EDCPERIENCED  FEMALE  WRITER: 
j  not  one-of-the-over-the-hill-gang.  Back-  , 
ground :  news.  features,  in-depth  , 

studies,  light  columns,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dustry.  Wants  challenging  news,  col¬ 
umns  or  PR  job.  Extensive  travel,  hi-  | 
lingual  Spanish,  two  degrees,  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1764,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTDGRAPHER. 
27,  with  BA  in  photojournalism  avail¬ 
able  now  I  Can  handle  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  or  coliege  PR  work.  Larry  W. 
Jamison.  24440  Russell  Rd..  #  217, 
Kent,  Wash.— 98031.  (206)  UL  4-5422. 


1719.  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


M.\NAGER  OR  ASSISTANT:  space 
sales/ advertising  background.  40’s.  Now 
Zone  2.  Box  1783,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Public  Relations 

14  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  all  aspects 
— national/international.  Strong  writer- 
editor.  A  doer.  Marketing  background. 
Resum4  available.  Box  2237,  Satellite 
Beach,  Fla. — 32936. 

POLITICAL  -  EDUY3ATIONAL  PR 
writer/editor:  6  years’  reporting,  gov¬ 
ernment,  corporate  PR.  MA-J,  29. 
single,  seeks  challenge  with  progressive 
Congressman,  political  organization  or 
university  PR.  $13,500  minimum.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1,  2,  6,  9.  Box  1733,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chort 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  lecatlen  witheut  apeelBe  Identificatlen 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Activists  or  participants 


“I’m  aware  of  my  prejudices, 
so  I’ll  bend  over  backwards  to 
make  sure  my  story  is  fair.” 

That  was  the  comment  of  a 
reporter  defending:  her  ripht  to 
l)ecome  involved  in  the  issues 
or  developments  she  asked  to 
report. 

Another  stated  that  he  should 
be  trusted  to  be  fair  when  writ¬ 
ing:  his  story,  even  thoug:h  he 
had  been  involved  in  it. 

The  intention  to  be  fair  and 
unbiased  in  reporting:  a  story 
on  which  you  have  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  a  point  of  view  or  taken 
a  side  is  a  good  trick  if  you  can 
do  it.  The  intention  and  the 
thought  might  be  extremely  hon¬ 
orable  and  well-intentioned  and 
the  reporter’s  editor  or  boss 
may  think  it  possible. 

But  what  about  the  public, 
the  reading  or  listening  public, 
w’ho  has  seen  the  reporter  on 
the  picket  line,  or  in  the  pa¬ 
rade,  or  at  the  barricade,  or 
making  a  speech?  Is  the  reader 
expected  to  believe  that  a  re¬ 
porter — any  man  or  woman — 
can  go  back  to  the  office  and 
write  a  story  stating  lioth  sides 
of  an  issue  with  e<|ual  clarity 
and  fairness? 

That  is  the  height  of  naivete! 

*  *  * 

This  inclination  or  desire  of 
reporters  to  be  activists,  or  par¬ 
ticipants,  seems  to  depend  solely 
upon  which  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  you  are  on. 

It  arose  last  week  out  of 
Moratorium  Day.  It  has  become 
an  issue  to  those  who  supported 
the  demonstration  and  the  cause 
liehind  it.  They  signed  petitions, 
attended  rallies,  wore  buttons 
and  armbands.  They  became  a 
part  of  the  story,  many  of  them 
where  assigned  to  write.  There 
hasn’t  been  anything  like  it 
since  journalists  were  politi¬ 
cians  and  vice  versa. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  in  its  early  years.  In 
those  days  it  was  called  “politi¬ 
cal  action.”  Now  it  is  called 
“activism.”  Part  of  every  Guilds- 
man’s  dues  went  toward  “politi¬ 
cal  action”  and  at  the  annual 
conventions  the  small  handful 
of  delegates  would  decide  what 
all  Guild  members  should  stand 
for  on  such  wide-rangring  non- 
journalistic  topics  as  automobile 
strikes  and  political  candidates. 
Fortunately,  saner  heads  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Guild  and  it  was 
soon  realized  that  editors  might 
have  cause  to  be  suspicious  of 
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the  objectivity  of  a  reporter 
who  was  committed  in  advance 
to  a  political  point  of  view  by 
his  union. 

Reporters,  and  newspapermen 
and  news  women  in  general,  are 
not  intellectual  eunuchs.  They 
have  feelings  and  opinions  on 
most  issues  and  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  otherwise. 

But  it  can  and  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  good  news  man 
does  not  get  publicly  and  emo¬ 
tionally  involved  in  issues  or 
causes  which  would  make  him  a 
participant  instead  of  an  ol)- 
server  of  the  scene. 

*  *  * 

Many  newspapers  now  have  a 
policy  of  prohibiting  new  staff 
employes  from  accepting  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  from  members  of  the 
public  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  because  of  its  reflection 
on  their  integrity  and  independ¬ 


ence.  It  hasn’t  brought  any  cries 
of  outrage  from  employes.  In 
fact,  p.r.  men  have  thought  it 
is  a  good  idea  and  the  practice 
of  gift-giving  has  been  dropped 
by  most. 

Also,  most  newspapers  have  a 
firm  policy  against  news  em¬ 
ployes  moonlighting  on  public 
relations  or  press  agent  jobs 
where  there  might  be  a  conflict 
of  interest  with  the  paper  be¬ 
cause,  here  again,  there  was  an 
appearance  of  evil.  In  some 
cases,  editors  or  publishers  do 
not  object  to  reporters  doing 
outside  writing  but  insist  that 
they  be  told  about  it.  There 
hasn’t  been  any  outcry  that  this 
is  unreasonable. 

But  now  there  is  a  feeling 
among  the  so-called  activists 
that  it  is  unreasonable  for  man¬ 
agement  to  insist  that  its  re¬ 
porters  appear  as  unbiased  and 
impartial  as  possible  before  the 
public  for  which  they  write,  even 
though  it  is  granted  that  true 
objectivity  is  almost  impossible 
to  achieve. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  strive 
for,  however,  and  it  is  the  con¬ 
sistent  striving  toward  that  goal 
which  has  kept  our  press  strong. 


Move  to  exem])t  ^ 
business  papers 
defeated  at  ABC 

Delegates  to  the  Audit  Bs 
reau  of  Circulations’  mnu] 
meeting  voted  down  by  10  to  1 
a  resolution  that  would  h«vi 
exempted  business  publicatioM 
from  the  general  70  jiercent 
paid  circulation  requirement,  i 

The  “yes”  or  “no”  vote  wai 
advisory  and  not  binding  on  Um 
board  of  directors,  which  wil 
make  a  later  decision  on  th 
controversial  issue  backed  inaiii 
ly  by  the  advertising  ngene; 
division.  > 

The  tally  j 

By  divisions,  the  vote  wai 
newspaper  division:  118  yeij 
769  no;  weekly  newspapa 
group:  50  yes,  154  no;  the  fari 
publication  division:  9  yes,  2 
no;  magazine  division:  15  yei^ 
27  against;  business  publicatia 
division:  92  yes,  68  no;  adve^ 
tising  agency  division;  9  yes,  7 
no. 


Publishing 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

copy  and  reproduce  a  “telepa¬ 
per”;  facsimile.  Long  Distance 
Xerography,  laser  beam  trans¬ 
mission,  computers,  television- 
telephones,  photocomposition, 
electrostatics,  xerography,  ho¬ 
lography,  microwaves  and  com¬ 
puter  driven  microfilm. 

“As  a  result,  program  sub¬ 
sidies  by  advertisers  will  vanish 
simply  because,  as  Howard  Saw¬ 
yer  sees  it,”  said  Thompson, 
“the  business  and  household  con¬ 
sumer  will  be  willing  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
news  and  information  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  or  spot  basis  without 
commercial  interruption. 

“If  so,  then  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  radio,  television  and  even 
direct  mail  as  we  know  (these 
media)  today  will  be  replaced 
by  a  communications  system  in¬ 
volving  ‘selective  dissemination 
of  information.’ 

“As  transmission  channels 
multiply,  publishers  will  aban¬ 
don  paper  in  favor  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  image  on  film  or  tape 
and  deliver  their  wares  via  mo¬ 
tion,  sound  and  color — more 
dramatically,  more  conveniently 
and  more  selectively  than  ever 
before.  This  means,  I  presume, 
that  networks,  publishers  and 
advertisers  themselves  will  be¬ 
come  competitive  sources  of 
news  and  information,  while  of¬ 
fices,  factories  and  homes  will 
turn  into  electronic  theaters  of 
reception. 


“Maybe  so.  But  while  agency 
man  Sawyer  is  pondering  the 
demise  of  our  traditional  forms 
of  media,  an  international  mar¬ 
keting  consultant  man  named 
Albert  Strindberg  is  pondering 
the  doom  of  our  advertising 
agencies.” 

Instant  agencies 

“Just  recently  Strindberg  pre¬ 
dicted  that  advances  in  elec¬ 
tronic  communications  will  lead 
not  only  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  world’s  advertising  capi¬ 
tals  but  the  establishment  of 
‘instant  agencies’  by  the  clients 
themselves  in  what  he  calls 
‘headquarter  groups.’  These 
groups  can  be  set  up  anywhere 
in  the  world  and,  via  tv  picture 
phones  and  3D  laser  beam  trans¬ 
mission,  will  permit  personal 


communication  regardless  of  dii- 
tance.  ! 

“Contrary  to  Sawyer’s  visioa, 
he  sees  the  combination  of  satel¬ 
lite  relays,  coaxial  cables  and 
memory  banks  eliminating  the 
need  for  film,  video  tape  anl 
printing  because  sound  and  im¬ 
age  would  pass  directly  from  the 
receiving  equipment  into  a 
memory  bank  and  back  out 
again  when  desired. 

“In  addition,  he  predicts  the 
study  of  demographics  and 
psychographics  on  a  univeml 
rather  than  regional  scale,  and 
he  believes  that  advertisers  will 
continue  to  sponsor  media  whoii 
control  may  pass  into  the  handl 
of  national  governments,  which 
will  bill  them  for  space  and 
time  charges  and  substitute  thii 
revenue  for  taxation.” 


■|iuT*aiUiv  -  Young  If^yri ' 
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